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HEARINGS ON REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 



Part 11: Sex Equity in Vocational Education 



WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1981 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Wmshington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 9:32 a.m., in room 2175 of the Rayburn 
House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chairman of the sub- 
committee), presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Perkins, Miller, Kildee, Good- 
ling, Erdahl, and Petri. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel and Nancy Kober, legis- 
lative ' pecialist. 

Chairman Perkins. Would all the witnesses please come forward, 
Ms. Foxx, Dr. Brenner, all the rest of you? 

The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education is continuing hearings this morning on the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Vocational Education Act. Today and tomorrow, we will 
be focusing on the issue of sex equity in vocational education. 

These will conclude our vocational educational hearings for this 
year. We will resume these hearings next year. 

The 1976 amendments to the Vocational Education Act included 
several provisions intended to eliminate sex bias and sex stereotyp- 
ing in vocational education. Among these provisions are require- 
ments for a vocational sex equity coordinator in every state, for 
representation of women on state advisory councils, and for each 
state to spend $50,000 of its federal vocational educational grant on 
sex equity personnel. 

In addition, the amendments authorized federal funds to be used 
for development of nontraditional occupational programs, non- 
biased instructional materials, and other projects to overcome sex 
bias. 

This morning, we have a knowledgeable panel of individuals 
who, we hope can tell us what the impact of the 1976 amendments 
has been, including what has been accomplished and what prob- 
lems remain. 

We are also interested in knowing any recommendations the wit- 
nesses have for improving the authorizing legislation. 
We will commence with you, Ms. Foxx, first. Go ahead. 

(l) 
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STATEMENT OF VIRGINIA FOXX, VICE CHAIR, NATIONAL ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL ON WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, AC- 

" COMPANIED BY CHRISTINE LONG, MEMBER, NATIONAL ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Ms. Foxx. Good morning, Chairman Perkins. 

I am Virginia Foxx of Banner Elk, N.C. I am instructor of soci- 
ology and assistant dean of the General College at Appalachian 
State University and chair of the Wataugua County Board of Edu- 
cation. 

As Vice Chair of the National Advisory Council on Women's 
Educational Programs, I am pleased and honored to have the op- 
portunity to present to this subcommittee the Council's concerns 
related to reauthorization of the sex equity provisions of the Voca- 
tional Education Act. 

Also with me here today is Christine Long, a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Vocational Education, which co-spon- 
sored this study with us, which has been given to the subcommit- 
tee. 

Ms. Long. Mr. Chairman, I am Christine Long of Chicago, presi- 
dent of C. J. Communications Services, a management consultant 
firm. I am the designated liaison person between my council and 
the National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs. 
For that reason, I have been involved in the sex equity study. I am 
pleased to join with Virginia Foxx in this presentation to the sub- 
committee. 

Chairman Perkins. Without objection, your prepared statements 
will be inserted in the record. 

[The prepared statements of Virginia Foxx and Christine Long 
follow:] 
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Prepared Statement of Virginia A. Foxx, Vice Chair, National 
Advtory Council on Women's Educational Programs 

Good morning, Chairman Perkins end other members of the Subcommittee. I 
em Virginia Foxx, of Banner Ylk, Worth Carolina, Inetructor of Sociology 
end Aaeletant Dean of the Generel College et Appalachian Stete 
University , end Chair of :he Veteuge County Board of Education. Aa 
Vice-chair of the National Advisory Council on Voaen'e Educational 
Programs, I ea pleased end honored to have the opportunity to present to 
this Subcoesilttee the Council* e concerns releted to resuthor list Ion of 
the •« equity provisions of ^ Vocetionel Educetlon Act. Also with ae 
here today Is Christine Long, e aeaber of the Nat Ions 1 Advisory Council 
on Vocetionel Educetlon which co-sponsored this etudy with us. 

Mr. Chelraen. I ea Chrietine Long, of Chicego, President of C/J 
Coaaunlcstlons Services, • aanegeaent consultent firm. Aa the 
designated liaieon person between ay Council end the National Advisory 
Council on Voaen'e Educetlonel Prograae, I aa very pleeeed to Join with 
Virginia Foxx in thle preeentetlon to the Subcommittee. Beceuee of s 
autusl concern regarding eex equity in vocetionel educetlon, and deer 
responsibilities undsr our seperete etetutee, our two Advisory Councils 
pooled resources through s Joint Teek Force, to examine whether the eex 
equity aandetee of the vocetionel educetlon legleletlon had resulted in 
eqtiel scceee. All current aeabere of the Coma it tee on Educetlon end 
Ubor were sent coplee of the report earlier thle year, end it le being 
submitted for the hearing record.* 

The flndlnge ere listed i n ths report* e executive euaaery (Appendix A), 
«nd we will not relterete then here. The Netlonel Advisory Council on 
Vocetionel Educetlon has submitted e written etetement ee well, 
including more recent dete regarding th* continuing need* *f women for 
quality vocetionel educetlon end for concerted effort e to insure them 
equel ecceee to such opportunities. Me. Foxx will summer lee eome 



Increeslnx Sex Equity; The ImPfct of th* 1976 Vocational Education 
Amendaent e on Sex Equity in Vocetionel Educetlon . Report of the 
national Advisory Council on Voaen'e Educetlonel Programs end the 
national Advisory Council on Vocstlonel Educstlrn, Washington, D.C., 
by the Znetltute for Women' • Concerns, December 1980. 
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atpccti of the report which ere particularly elgn if leant for 
raauthorisation of tha lav and ve would both be happy to anaver any 
quaatlona you may have afterward. 

Tha National advisory Council on Women's Educational Prograae waa 
aatabliahad to adviae Congroee and Federal officials regarding the 
educational naeda of women. Aa e top priority, we have supported 
prograaa and policies to Increase educe tional opt ion e for women end 
girle baeed on their Intereete end eptitudee rether than on "expected" 
eex-releted rolee. Ve brought theee eeae concerne to our examination of 
the 1976 aex equity provieione for vocational educetion. Aa you know, 
theee provieione of the lev ere the result of the extenaive and 
compelling testimony before thle same Subcommittee In 1975 which 
documented the aerloue ln^qultlee for women in ecceee to end benefit 
from voce t ions 1 educetion. 

Since 1975, the litany of reasons why women need educetion for more 
verled end better paying vocations haa begun to aeep Into the 
coneclouanees of thla notion. But — the fecte remain quite shocking: 

o Nearly tvo-thirde of ell women In the lebor force In 1979 were 
olnglo, widowed, divorced, or eepereted, or had huebanda who 
earned leee then $10,000. 

o The everege woman worker at ill earns only 59 cents for every 
dollar that a man aerne, even when both work full time, yeer 
round. 

o In 1979, half of all poor families were headed by women, 
compared to only about one third of such famlllee In 1969. 

o Block teenage girle have tha hlgheet unemployment rote of ell 
workere, male and female. 

o Hispanic women have the lvoeet median Income of ell workere, 
male end female. 

The pertinent que et Ion le, have theee eex equity provieione been 
affective In improving the oducetional lot of women. The anaver le, 
yee, they have made a good etert. Our etudy ahowed that thaee eerloue 
neede ejrc being eddreeeed; however, the pece le alow and uneven . Much 
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remain* Co be done In righting tha baUnce of vocational education 
provided to woman and aen. Both Councila atrongly recommend that 
continued national, atata and local «ef forte ara aaaantial to ellelnate 
aex dlacrieinatlon. blaa, and atareotypina ; and to inture tha prograas 
neceaeery for woeen and tha country aa a whole. 

ENROLLMENT CHANCES 

Tha moat important evidence we tc-ad that the aex equity proviaiona are 
achieving their intended purpoae ia that nationally th«e enrollment of 
woeen ia increeaing in vocational prograne other then thoaa which 
traditionally heva been taken by woeen. (See Appendicea B & Q. ) The 
enrollment of woeen in couraea which have been predominantly male, auch 
aa Foraat Technology, wea up 2 percent* elnce 1976, to a total of 11 
percent is 1978. 

Enrollment of women in the ao -called "mixed" programa, thoae not 
characterised by a predominance of either men or women, auch aa Computer 
Programming, ia alao up — by * percent, reaching 56 percent in 1978. 
And I would like to atreaa here that theaa incraaaea occurred in only 
two year a. Ve will ba analyzing the 1980 enrollment data aa aoon aa 
they ara available and expect to f nd that the repraaentat ion of women 
in auch programa ha a continued to increaae. 

Adding to tha aignificame of theae percentage changea ia the fact that 
tha number of women enrolled in vocational education waa alao expanding 
quite rapidly. Aa a reault, women ara now 46 percent of ell at ienta 
enrolled In vocational education. Nationwide, women ere increeeingly 
taking, advantage of tha opportunitiea offered by vocational education, 
end they are bea inning to trein for a broader range of Joba than they 
have in the peat — joba that offer aubetantiel challengea and ealary 
potential. 

Our atudy found encouraging progreaa at the atkte and local levala ee 
well. We analyzed the atate plene, annual raporta, and enrollment date 
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froa 15 etetee (repreeentlng over half of til the United Stataa 
vocational education enrolment a.) Ve found that In aeveral atatea 
where etete plane required goele and tlxetablee, plene from the locel 
education egenclee for Increaalng a ax equity, end epeclflc eeeurencee 
that auch plana would be achieved, there waa a concomitant Incraaae In 
the number of women enrolled In non-traditional prog ram a. The greateet 
galne were In etetee with detailed plana for the eradication of 
Identified eex equity probleme -- plana which extended beyond e mere 
rehaahlng of the verbiage of the lew and regulation. In ehort, It 
eppeara that the achievement of eex equity requlree not only the 
commitment of fund a but eleo the eetebllehment of e ay a tea that 
requlree. ee well aa encouregee, auch planning activity. 

tar atudy ehowed that many of the eex equity ectlvltlee "allowed" but 
not mandated by the 1976 Act were not funded by the etetee. Even more 
dleturblng, many of the mandated ectlvltlee were not funded or not fully 
implemented. Some etetee did not even epend ell of the $50,000 
epeclflcelly allocated to the work of the full-time eex equity 
peraonnel. 

The Council eleo recently completed e report on Title IX cf the 1972 
Education Amendment a which contelne numeroue eccounte of eex equity 
progreee in vocational educetlon et the locel level. Ve ere aubmlttlng 
that report for the record ee well. 

1. Baaed on our reeearch and regional public hear Inge, the Council 

recommende, firet and foremoet, that eex equity muat continue ee e 
major purpoae In the reauthorized Vocational Educetlon Act . 
Progreee haa been made, but the goel le fer from being echleved, 
and the Council le not convinced that progreee will continue et the 
aame pece If the Federel focue on eex equity le dropped or eeverely 
curtailed. Alreedy we hear of local aex equity ectlvltlee being 

Title IX t The Half Full, Half Eapty Glaee . National Advleory Council 
on Women* e Educetlonel Program a, Weaning ton, D.C., Fell 1981. 
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rcductd In anticipation of a weakening of Title IX, and we found no 
avldenca that vocational education would be an exception to thla 
t rend, 

2. On the other hand, however, t he law clearly can and nuat be 
simplified. The aex equity provlslona ehould be consolidated and 
streamlined to focua effort on the moat effective mechanisms at 
each level of government. Ve need considerably more emphaala at * 
all levela of government on overcoming inequities in addition to 
discovering them. 

WHAT SHOULD BE PROVIDED 

3. Many State Advlaory Councils on Vocational Education or 
participants at public hearings on state plans recommended that 
states should be funding comprehensive programs to deal with sex 
equity laauea. These programs should estsbllsh a liaison with 
potential employera, prcvide participants with aupport services and 
orientation to the program, obtain full support from and 
integration with the host agency, institute comprehensive 
evaluation, and employ competent and dedicated staff. 

The Vocational Education Ac t shoul d provide for special program 
and supportiv e services to persons who suffer economic hardship due 
to aex blis a nd discrimination In education and employment, and to 
persons considering and actually enrolled in courses 
non-traditional for their aex . Minority woten, single heada of 
houaeholda, disabled women, teenage parenta, and older women have 
especially serloua needa for such services. Day care la one 
activity allowable under the 1976 law which waa highlighted at both 
our regional hearings as being c ritically necessary but seldom 
provided . Women's need for better tranaportatlon to vocational 
education programs waa alao fequently mentioned. 
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SEX EQUITY COORDINATORS 

a. Our study found that moat of the current function! of the ititc eex 
equity pereonnel are eeeentlal to the tee* of echlevlng equity In e 
etete ay a tarn. But ecroee-t he-board funding of $50.000 le not 
eufflclent In every etete to eccomplleh theee functlone. Teetlmony 
et our regional hear Inge showed that the full-time etete eex equity 
coordinator hae been e very effective mechanism for eccompllehlng 
equity gosle. Many etetee with eucceeeful enrollment reeulte havi. 
eleo made eerloue efforte to utilise e broed epectnm of etete 
eteff to sddreee eex equity leeuee. 

ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 

3. In eddltlon to prograae and eervlcee recommended above for women 
who suffer "double jeopardy" beceuee of their age, rece, ethnicity, 
or disability, tb "ecommende that the Vocetlonal Education 

Act require both enrollaient end eteff lng dete to be croee-tebuleted 
by race/ethnicity, by a ex, by ege, end disability. Congreee will 
need euch eeeentlal Information in determining whet he*- the equity 
goels of the lew ere being set. In eddltlon, e cleer (Uatlnctlon 
ehould continue to be evade between enrollaient laadlm to gelnful 
and to non-gelnful occupations . Given the eevere economic neede of 
minority women mentioned earlier, their high enrollment in 
noa-gelLful coureee, ee ehown by the Vocetlonel Educetlon Dete 
Syetem, suet continue to receive eerloue ecru tiny. 

LEVELS OF EDUCATION 

6. Since eex blee end etereotyplng exlet et ell levele of the 

vocational educetlon ay a tern, the reauthorized lew ehould eeeure 
that eex equity efforte extend ecroee ihe board . Speclel emphaele 
ehould be placed on vocetlonel exploration programe et the junior 
high level. Alao critical ere programe for women entering or 
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re-entering the labor market aad women who, after working in 
low-paying, traditionally female joba, are willing to explore 
non- traditional job training. 

7. The Federal lew ahculd facilitate the Involvement of non-profit 
agencies and community groups a* aervlce provider* or advlaora 
where thay are the beet qualified to assist in recruitment and 
retention of women and men In a broad array of vocational programs. 

STAFF ntAININC 

8. The Vocational Education Data System recently documented that 
female vocational education ataff are alao concentrated in 
instructional areas which are traditional for their sex and that 
supervisory positions are held predominantly by males. Therefore, 
a major cmphaala of the new law ahould be on tr aining men and women 
aa instructors in non-t rsdit lonsl programs snd on prepsrlng women 
end minorities to be admlnlatratora of vocstlonsl educstlon . The 
program ahould explore innovative training and credential ling for 
relevant life experiences aa possible meana to apeed the 
preparation of peraona for theae positions. 

Training of counaelora and teachera st junior and aenlor high 
school a which "feed" student a to vocational achoola ahould be an 
allowable activity for Federal aex equity program funds. Hands-on 
training for auch counaelora in programa which are non-traditional 
for their aex la an eapeclally promising option which should be 
seriously encouraged. 

PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 

9. The Council continues to support vigorous snforcement of Fedsrsl 
lswe that protect the civil rlghta of women and c .her beneficiaries 
of the vocstlonal education programa of thla country. Aa one meana 
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to thlc end, vc support continuation of • ■gchgnlg for public 
Involvement in end ititt account; blllty for deciding how Federal 
funds will be spent. 

The stete plsn snd public hearing, process sre only moderately 
succsssful ss vehicles for lncrsssing public Involvement in 
vocational education. In many caaea, peraona trying to get 
Involved were dlscoursged by the extreme complexity of the plena. 
Furthermore, state administrators vera rarely raaponalve to 
recommendation a from the State Advisory Counclla on Vocational 
Education or to the atate plan public he a ring a. 

The challenge before Congreee la to achieve en optimal blend of 
relevant information et eech level of government to ellov both 
cltlsene end officele to insure eccountebility without undue 
burdens. 



Ae Congreee feehlone a revised Voce t lone 1 Educe t ion Act for the United 
Stataa, there le e fortune te opportunity to meet the neede of e Urge 
number of cltlsene who have lecked equal acceee to voce t lone 1 t reining, 
while et the same time fecilitating the reinduetrielisation ao critical 
to our economy. In developing e ekllled labor force for the difficult 
ye*« ahead, thle country must not be deprived of half the human 
reeourcee evelleble to us. Equity and sound economic planning both 
require Federal leadership and support. for Improved vocetlonel education 
for women » d glrla throughout the educational ayatem. 

Thank you k Mr. Chairman, for thla opportunity to preeent the view of the 
National Advlaory Council on Women 1 a Educational Programa. 
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Appendix A 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
Of 

Increasing Sex Equity; The Impact of the 1976 Vocational 
Education Amendments on Sex Equity In Vocational Education 



The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education and the National 
Advisory Council on women 'a Educational Frograna initiated this joint 
study of the sex equity provisions of the 1976 Vocational Education 
Aaendacnta to examine whether their implement* t ion had resulted in 
equitable access to and benefit fro* the nation* a vocstionsl educstion 
ays tea by voaen *nd nen t girls snd boys. 

The study results will sssist the Councils in providing, under their 
respective legislative Mandates, substauU'e comments snd recoaaaendstiona 
to the Secretory of Educstion, the Congress , end the President regsrding 
the upcoming resuthoritstion of this legislation; they should alto prove 
useful to educstors, students, snd citizens involved in vocstionsl 
educstion. 

The vsrious phsses of the study Jocuaed on such crcscutting issues ss 
funding mechaniaas; Federsl snd stste roles; locsl i. ,>lementat ion; specisl 
needs of women; stste Sex Equity Coordinators; Stste Plsns, Reports, snd 
public hesrings; adminiatretora, counselors, and instructors; curriculs 
snd texts; snd related legislstion. The study included s nee ting with 
Sex Equity Coordinators; preliminary interviews and a subsequent forum 
with interested sgencies end orgsnizstions to discuss the critics! 
issues; two regionsl public hesrings sttended by persons from 21 states; 
detailed analyaia of enrol leent dsts and vsrious stste plsns snd reports 
from 15 selected ststes (representing 551 of ell vocstionsl enrollments); 
snd o review of recent research rel event to the study. The major findings 
of the study are summarised below. 



Keviev of Recant Kf search 

• Those schools putting the moat effort into vsrious sctivities to 
further equity were slso those with the highest Non-traditional 
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enrollment of womb. Furthermore, the •ore attention the state paid 
to what the school wss doing, the more the school tended to do. 

e There must he considerably tore emphssis at all levels on activities 
designed to over cos* inequities in sddition to the monitoring and 
reviewing designed to discover such inequities. 

• Successful ses equity programs established a iisisea with potential 
employers, provided participants with support services and orients- 
tioa to the program, instituted comprehensive evaluation, and 
employed competent and dedicated staff . More identification and 
dissemination of such programs is needed. 

e There have been significantly greater increases in adult women's 
enrollment in Kon- traditional programs through post- secondary and 
adult education than in high school women's enrollment in Non- 
traditional programs. 

• As of 1975, the vocstionsl expectations snd occupational choices of 
working dan women were conspicuously absent f^om resesrch liters* 
ture, despite the fsct that most sre employed s Urge psrt of L heir 
lives. 



Stste Plsn snd Reports 

e ost of the .selected Stste Plsns contained general ststements 

indicating good intentions without defining specific methods for 
carrying out these intentions. 

• Although the legislstion sundstes thst women knowledgeshle in sen 
equity issues be represented on Stste Advisory Councils for Vocs- 
tionsl Educstion (SACVEs), snd in sddition thst ainority women he 
represented, information available in stste reports aude it diffi- 
cult to discern if these nsndstes were followed. 
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• Attempts by most of the states to provide f inencial incentives for 
efforts to address sex equity were diverse but relatively sUnor snd 
often herd to identify within brosder projects. 

e Compariaon of Stste Plsns with Accountability Reports showed that 
•any states did aot expend the full $50,000 specifically si Iocs ted 
to the work of the Sex Equity Coordinstor snd there wss so evidence 
that unexpended belaacea were carried ever to the follovini rears' 
budgets. 

a Although a large nuober of the states coamitted funds to displsced 
homt usher services, there wss no evidence that these funds were 
being uaed aa waa legislatively eundsted. 

a Moat states reported that they were awnitorisg snd reviewing for 

sex equity, but there was little information regsrding what happened 
once plans, proposals , snd sctivities were reviewed. 

a Several at a tea reported that they encouraged the entire atate ataff 
to become aware of and aaaisne responsibility for sex equity sctivi- 
ties, but the specific sctivities which resulted were not reported. 

a Within all of the selected ststes, the major effort of Sex Equity 
Coordinators, i n sddition to aonitoring and reviewing, waa conduct- 
ing workshops snd aeminara and disseminating related information. 

a In aoat esses the Stste Plsn responded to the requirements of the 
Federsl regulstions, however, in only a few caaea did the atate 
attempt to go further and define its problems nr offer a ays tea or 
net nod for eliminating aex bias at the local level. 

a Many SACVEs or participants at public bearinga on State Plsns 

recommended that the atate should be funding programs to deal with 
aex equity issues, nevertheless, only a few ststes sllscsted 
additional funds for programs, and aany states tbst allocated funds 
did not expend them. 
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State* rarely appeared to have been influenced by other re commenda- 
tion* fro* SACVEa or fro* the State Plan public hearing*. 

The impact of the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education' a 
Management Evaluation Reviews for Compliance and Quality and ataff 
reports on the State Plans was difficult to sssesa. 

tlment Data (1972-1978) 

National enrollment* in all occupational traiping areaa increaaed 
by 44%, with an influx of over three aillion additional atudenta. 
The enrollaent increaae was greater for women than for men. Women 
increased by 1.8 aillion (60% aore than their enrollaent in 1972), 
while aen increaaed by 1.4 aillion (32% aore than their enrollaent 
in 1972.) 

while the actual nuaber of woaen enrolled nationally in Traditional 
vocational prograas increased by 723,700, the percent (i.e., concen- 
tration) of all woaen vocational atudents who were in Traditional 
prograas decresaed by 9 points, froa 65% to 56%. 

Woaen aade greater enrollaent gaina in Mixed prograas than in 
Hon- traditional prograas. The nuaber of woaen in Mixed prograas 
increaaed by 756,500 (up 5%) while the nuaber in Non-traditional 
prograas increaaed by 312,300 (up 4%). 

Increases in woaen' a enrollaent in Non* traditional prograas were 
greater in Technical and in Agricultural prograas than in Trade *nd 
Induatrial prograas. 

Percent increases in woaen'a enrollaent in Non-traditional Trade 
and Induatrial prograaa occurred in couraes without a atrong aex 
role iaage, auch aa drafting, law enforcement, and graphic arta, 
rather than in couraea with a atrong aale role iaage auch aa con* 
atruction, police science, and machine shop. 
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• In the 15 states studied, there were greater incresses io the 
percent of women enrolled in Hon- traditional progress between 1972 
and 1976 than between 1976 and 1978, even considering that the 
firat time period ia twice at long at the aecond. 

• The amount and type of detail provided io the Plans of the 15 
statea regarding implementation of the sex equity provisions varied 
and sometimes correlated with improved enrollment patterns for 
women. Greatest increaaea in enrollment of women in Non-traditional 
programs occurred in atatea where planning and monitoring ayatems 
were established to meet equity goals, where funds were committed 
to eatabliah equity programs, end where efforts were made to utilize 
the entire stste stsff to address sex equity issues. 

Public Hearinia 

• negative attitudes sbo , fc non-traditional training choicea and 
expanaion of male/female roles sre still prevsleot in stste sgen- 
cies, school districts, snd commumtiea, and conatitute a major 
barrier to equity. 

• More focus is needed on pre-service and in-aervice training of 
vocational education stsff, especially to get sore women into 
adminiatrative positions, and men snd women into non-traditional 
teaching poaitiona. 

• There ia a crucial need for adequate, affordable cbildcare services. 

• Transportation and other aupportive aervicea are often critical, 
especially to poor or rural women 'a participation in a vocational 



Vitneaaes felt that the law ia too vague or lenient in the areaa of 
cbildcare, displaced homemekers, curriculum revision, training and 
personnel development, guidance and counseling, and aasi stance 
to women in preparing for and obtaining non-traditional employment. 



program. 
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The role of the Sex Equity Coordinator it viewed as essential to 
the teik of achieving equity. 

The across-the-board funding of $50,000 11 not tufficient in every 
state for full- tine sex equity penonnel and tany Coordinator! have 
been unable to secure additional fundi to iapleaent program. 

Sex equity suit be viewed as a huaan inuc that affects men ai well 
•s woven. 

Minority woaen need lupportive iervicei t prograas which addren 
their cultural differences, and outreach efforts to change the 
negative iaage of vocational education in their cosstunities. 

Attempts by persons outside of the vocational education systea to 
aonitor and review State Plans and testify at the aandsted public 
hearings had shown nixed results, and often proved extreaely frust- 
rsting . 

Rore § ex-fair textbooks and Materials infused into the curricula 
are needed to expand students' views of their potential career 
options and expose the* to woaen and sen in non-traditional jobs. 

Exploratory vocational program at the junior high school level 
help students sake better career decisions in high school, when 
peer pkesure to conform to traditional sex roles is strongest. 

More eaiphasis on sex equity in post secondary vocational education 
is needed to aeet the needs of those adult woaen who aake career 
decisions later in life than aen. 

The problea of sexual harassment is increasing as store woaen enter 
non-traditional classes. 

Broad legislative coordination with other youth, education, and 
eaployaent programs is needed in order to achieve sex equity in 
vocational education. 
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Appendix B 



enroll** In Mon-tradltlonal, Mixed and Traditional categories* 
hy occupational training eree end yner. United Stetee 



i z . ■ ■ ■ , 


1972 


1976 1978 
(percent) 


| Moo-tredltlonol: Totel 


5. A 


e a 


11.1 i 


Treeee and Indue try 


5.A 


7.8 


O S 


Agriculture 


3.9 


Q 6 
7. O 


1 J. JL 


Dietributivt Educe t ion 


H.6 


23.4 


ID. 1 


Beeltb 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


■on* Econoalce (Celnful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Buelneee 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Technical 


8.6 


12.2 


16.7 


| Mixed: Totel Celnful 4 Mon-gelnf ul 


52.8 


3 J. 1 


30. O 


1 Celnful Only 


50.5 


31.0 


55. 7 


Tredee and Industry 


40.6 


JO.U 


46. 7 


Agriculture 


26.9 


40.5 


S3 .11 


Dletrlbutive Educe t ion 


A6.3 


48.7 


3* . * 


Health 


63.2 


30. 1 


(7 7 

3/. / 


Bone Econoalce (Celnful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Buel wee 


56.8 


3 / . 1 


Oil . 3 


Technical 


31.8 


46.6 


46.2 


lose Econoalce (Mon-gainf ul) 


73.8 


72.8 


69.8 


1 Tredltlonel: Totel Celnful A Mon-gelnf ul 


90.4 


84.7 


83.4 


1 Celnful Only 


86.7 


85.8 


85.7 


Tredee and Industry 


87.1 


85.1 


06.2 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0ietr lout Its Educe t Ion 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


■ealth 


90.9 


89.2 


89.3 


Moae Econoalce (Celnful) 


86.1 


84.7 


82.5 


Buelneee 


86.0 


85.4 


85.6 


Technlcel 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


loan Econoalce (Mon-gelnf ul) 


93.3 


83.7 


81.3 



B0UICE: Beeed on date froa O.S. Depertaent of Meelth, Educetlon, and 
Helfere, Bureeu of Occupetlonel and Adult Educetlon. 



A Percentage of uoaen enrolled in vocetlcnel educetlon coureee nationally, 
W72. Mon-treditionel (MT) - 0.0 to 25*. Mixed (M) - 25. 1* to 75.0X. 
Traditional (T) - 75. 1* to lOOE. 
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Appendix C 

Vocational frograaa Deaignsted a* Won- traditional for Women 



Aincultursl 



Technical (continued) 



Agricultural Supplies/Services 
Agricultural Mechanics 
Agricultural Products 
Agricultural Production 
Agricultural Resources 
Forestry 

Agriculture, Other 

Distributive 

Automotive Sales 
Building, Hardware 
Petroleum 

Health 

Hone 

Home Economics, Gainful & Hon*Gsinful 



Buaineaa and Office 



Hone 



Technical 



Cheaical Technology 
Aeronautical Technology 
Architectural Technology 
Automotive Technology 
Civil Technology 
Electrical Technology 
Electronic Technology 
Electromechanical Technology 
Envirnomental Control 
Induatrial Technology 
Instrumentation Technology 
Mechanical Technology 
Metallurgical Technology 
Commercial Pilot Training 
Fire and Fire Safety Technology 
Foreatry Technology 
Oceanographic Technology 
Air Polution 

Hiacellaneoua Technology, Other 



Police Science 

Water and Vaate Water Technology 

Trade and Iadu»t*isl (T& I) 

Plaatica Occupations 

Air Conditioning 

Aviation 

Appliance Repair 

Body and Fender lepair 

Auto Mechanics & Other Auto Trng. 

Blueprint Resding 

Business Machine Maintenance 

Commercisl Fishery Occupations 

Csrpentry 

Custodisl Services 

Diesel Hechsnics 

Drsfting Occupstioas 

Electronic Occupstioas 

Grsphic Arts Occupstioas 

Law Enforcement Trsining 

Metslworking Occupstioas 

Machine Shop 

Machine Tool Operstions 

Welding snd Cuttiag 

Tool sad Die Ms king 

Metallurgy Occupation a 

Smsll Engine Repsir 

Woodworking Occupstions 

Hssonry 

Plumbing snd Pipefitting 
Leather Working 
Firefighter Trsining 
Instrument Maintenance Repsir 
Maritime Occupstioas 
Refrigerstioa 
Management Development 
Sheet Hetsl 
Other Hetslworking 
Bsrbering 
Ststionsry Energy 
Atomic Energy 
Electricity 
Other Construction 
Electricsl Occupstions 
Trsde snd Industrisl Occupstions, 
Other 



Hon-trsditionsl (HT) progrsa * progrsa in which women students enrolled 
astionslly in 1972 comprised 0.0 to 25.01 of sll enrolled students. Be* 
csuse of enrollment shifts , seversl progrsms would hsve moved from Hon* 
trsditionsl to Mixed, or from Trsditionsl to Hised since 1972. The catego- 
ries hsve been kept constsnt, however, so thst such chsnges sre aot obscured. 
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Vocation*! Frogreme Peiimatcd aa Traditional for Women 



Air i cultural 



Diatributivo 



Health 



Dental AaaiaUnt 

Dental Hygieniat (Aaaociate Degree) 

Ruraing (Aaaociate Degree) 

Other Ruraing 

Practical (Voc.) Hurting 

Hurting nasi at ant (Aide) 

Occupational Therapy 

Medical AaaiaUnt 

Medical tab. AaaiaUnt 

Rehabilitation, Other 

Radiologic, Other 

health Aide 

Medical tab. Techn., Other 
Surgical Technology 

Mono Icomonica. Hon-Ceiaful 



C omp iahona ive Romemakiug 
Child Development 
Clothing and Tent ilea 
Conauner Idnration 
Food and Ruttitioa 



Mone Econonica. Ron-Gainful (continued) 

loaning and lone furniehing 
■one Management 

Other Hen-gainful Com user and 
Women iking 

Hone Icooomica, gainful 

Inatitntioonl 4 Rone Nanagenent 
Clothing Mgt. t Prod., & Services 
Hoe* Furniehing, lornt., & Services 
Care and Guidance of Children . 
Food Mgt. t Production, & Servicea 
Other Occupational Preparation 

Huaineaa end Office 

Filing and Office Machine 

Operation* 
Stenographic, • Secretarial , end 

Related Occupation a 
Typing and Related Occupationa 

Technical 



Trade and Induatrial (T&I ) 
Coemetology 

Textile Production nnd Fabrication 
Other Peraonal Servicea 



Traditional (T) pro gran * program in vhicb women atudenta enrolled 
nationally in If 72 coejpriaed 7S.1 to 100% of all enrolled atudenta. 
Recauae of enrollment ahifta, aeveral programs would have moved from 
Ron-traditional to Mined, or from Traditional to Mined aince 1972. 
The categories have been kept cenaUnt, however, no that auch changea 
are net obacured. 
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Vocational Prograa i Designs ted aa Mixed 



Agricultural 

Ornaments 1 Horticulture 

Distributiv e 

.■trial Marketing 
.*nsportatiee 
iDternatiooal Trade 
Advertising Services 
Finance and Credit 
Food Services 
General Merchandise Salea 
Real tatate Salea 
Recreation and Tourism 
Uholeaale Trade, Other 
ReUil Trade, Other 
Food Distribution 
Hotel end Lodging 
Insurance 
Feraonel Servicea 
Distributive Education, Other 
Apparel and Acceaaoriea 
Hoe* Furnishings 
Floristry 

Health 

Phyaical Therapy 
Radiologic Technology 
Hen t si Health Technology 
Inhalation Therapy Technology 
Dental laboratory Technology 
Opthalaic 

Environmental Health 
Nuclear Hedicsl Technology 
Dental, Other 

Miscellaneous Health Occupations, 
Other 



Health (continued) 

Mortuary Science 

Medical Emergency Technician 

Hone Economics, Ron-Gainful 

Family Relations 
Hone Economics, Gainful 

Rone 

Business and Office 

Accounting and Computing 

Occupations 
Personnel Trsining and Related 

Occupations 
Information Communications 
Materia la Support 
Office Occupations, Other 
Programmers 

Computer and Conaole Operatora 
Other Business Data Proceaaing 
Supervisory and Adainistrstive 
Management 

Techical 

Scientific Data Proceaaing 

Trade and Industrisl (ttl) 

Other Public Servicea 
Commercial Art Occupations 
Quantity Food Occupations 
Upholstering 

Comae rical Photography Occupations 
Fabric Maintenance Servicea 



Mixed (M) program * program in which women students enrolled nationally 
in 1972 comprised 25.1 to 75.0% of all enrolled atudenta. Becauae of enroll- 
ment shifts, several progrsas would have moved from Non-traditional to Mixed, 
or froa Traditional to Mixed since 1972. The categoriea have been kept 
constsnt, however, so thst euch chsnges are not obscured. 
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Prepared Statement or Christine Long for the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education 

Mr. Chairman I am Christine Long, of Chicago, President of C/J Communica- 
a ^ ^ a M ^ n ?. be / of ^National Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
. Jn d€ S* nate ^ ft" 011 Penwn between my Council and the National Advi- 
sory Council on Women s Educational Programs, I am very pleased to have the op- 
^SSL^JSl l ^T nt1 ^ Subcommittee the findings of our report on 

the impact of the 1976 Amendments on Sex Equity in Vocational Education, fwould 
a*e to discuss what I consider to be some of the more significant aspects of the 
report. 

While we found great diversity among the various States with respect to efforts 
and results there were modest gains overall. There was a tremendous increase in 
en ^ ! ! men ^ t*n«rally between 1972 and 1978 in all occupational areas. Three 
million additional students enrolled, an increase of 44 percent The increase was 
Kff iV? r W0 T. en ta ™ for men Women increased by 1.8 nrillion, or 60 percent of 
their 1972 enrollment. Men increased by 1.4 million, 32 percent of their 1^2 enroll- 
fflenc. 

There was considerable variation in the extent to which the increased numbers of 
w^ d^tnbuted among the categories of Traditional, Mixed, and Non-tra- 
ditional programs In 1972, 60 percent of the women enrolled in gainful owuMtional 
were "» Business and Office programs. This had dropped to 53 pefcent by 

rXltS,^?SS t1 ^' 0 ?! ?I»° men m thMe P«« rams - which traditionally had en- 
rolled the largest percentage of women preparing for gainful employment, had de- 
cr *f^i Wome " «• moving increasingly to Mixed and Non-traditional programs 

3 ? ™ PC i rCen ^ 8 T ?■■"?*»} ^"s* of the large increase in actuaf nJmbers 
o* women m vocational education during this period. 

7 J^' ncrea8e of women in sotalled Mixed programs between 1972 and 1978 was 
756,5«U rise of 5 points from 29pereent to 34 percent, which widened their num- 
bers over men in these programs. The increase of nen (443,200) was a rise of only 3 
points, from 20 percent to 23 percent. 

J?t ?rfS^ NO n" tradit '? n ^ 1 ? t 5, W0 2l?"-. the L P ercenta « e of women rose from 6 per- 
.f° MP"* 0 " 1 * ,n 197 . 8 - w «hin the non-traditional areas, women's in- 
^* d a „ e "7 >l i m « nt was greater in Technical and Agriculture programs than in 
Trade and mdustnal^Techmcal: 8 6 percent to 16.7lereent; Agriculture: perl 
cent to 13.1 percent; Trades and Industry: 5.4 percent to 9.5 percent). In Trade and 
K.E'"' 'J* are Non-traditional £ women, their enrollment pTrc^nt 
Z^ZZi ZZ H^'T 8 T lth0 l 1 u a 8t u ron « *** role ima &, such as drafting, few en- 
Kl^J^ P ra ' her than in courses with a strong male role image 

data ZSb^ST^ Ut ° me ^5 anlC8 - r d ma 5 hine 8h °P- The nat ional enrollment 
data used in this study combined secondary and postsecondary vocational education 
I™™™ found that there have been significantly greater inS* in 

^^'SS^^St'^ progTam * through P 08 **™^ and 

Jh^rflXS ° f the d8ta j 8 th .?. chan f e in enrollment patterns for men. The en- 
Snii i" PWms traditionalTor women, such a health care and clerical, 
increased by only on* percent between 1972 and 1978. there was a greater enroll 

EEL 'S^Jfc *£!"• ln the mixed Prov*™- b«t by far the largest male enro • 
^ te S ntmued , tobeln P n « ram8 traditional for men 

The National Commission for Employment Policy, in its report, "Increasine the 
^dlTThl 0 "^^ Women^January, 1981), concludwon the S of it! 
S'tw. P ^ for progress toward sex equity in vocational education are 
mixed. There appears to be slow but discernible progress in moving women into 
training ,n agncultural and technical fields, but very little change m^tVpro~rt"on 

^ad^d^nH^J^^^P™^ *? P7 id employment, business andoffiS and 
r^T^tiL 1 7 Evaluations of the implementation Act indicate only slow prog, 
ress toward compliance. This ia unfortunate since there is evidence of progress 
toward non^raditional enrollments in schools where the legislation had beeTen. 
torced. At the same time, more examples of successful programs are needed. 
H-tinn." d rJ! C0 M '? end . th * a i the Sub c° mm ,'ttee review this report and its recommen- 
£^^JiS^^*^-^/^J, OT National Education ia a staTutory 
member of the National Commission for Employment Policy 

iJv .^X UI ? ,an, W i" te the ,_ statistics of these reports are interesting, we must look 
^Ti the ,? ? ,re9 ^l 8ee the r S al lilNftonce c' efforts to eliminate sex stereotyp^ 
ng and sex bias. When we talk about occupations traditional for women ware 

ih?. ab ° U . th ^ W end ,? f . the . ^ Bv f « the larg^ p^enU^e of 

female enrollment is still in traditional programs which train for low-pay ingjobs 
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i.e., Health 89.3 percent, Business 85.6 percent, Home Economics (Gainful) 82.5 per- 
cent. 

tYhy do people elect to enroll in training programs which are sex stereotyped and 
lead to low-paying jobs 7 Why do they choose programs which are out moded and 
lead to dead-end jobs, or no jobs at all? There is no simple answer to those ques- 
tions. Societal and peer pressures are partly responsible, it is true. But a major 
re&son is the lack of responsiveness of those school systems which do not provide up- 
to-date information and guidance, do not keep programs current and relate them to 
the job market, and which are content with the status quo. 

We must combat this kind of inertia and continue a concerted effort to eliminate 
sex bias and stereotyping in training programs and employment to allow women to 
compete on an equal basis in the job market. Success will not be measured by a 
statistical numbers game, but by real increases in the earning power of working 
women, and ultimately the impact that will have on our economy. 

The modest progress described by our report pales in contrast to the real needs. 
The days are gone when a woman s earnings were important only for family luxu- 
ries. Today, over half the workforce is made up of women, and most work one and 
sometimes two jobs out of necessity, either as the sole supporter of themselves and 
their family, or to supplement the family income just to make ends meet. 

There is a particular need to expand sex bias-free training opportunities for Black 
women. In 1978, the median income of households headed by Black females was 
$5,082. Such households contain 41.9 percent of all Black children. This compares 
with 12.5 percent of white children who live with their mothers only. Minorities, 
including minority women, will make up an increasingly larger percentage of the 
workforce in the future. The minority population, including Hispanics, in the 16-24 
year age group will increase to 22.1 percent in 1995. Minorities are expected to 
make up 30 percent of the labor force by the late 1980's. These figures indicate that 
there will he a greater demand in the 80's and 90's for high quality, up-to-date voca- 
tional training for all segments of the population. 

With the large increase of women in the workforce, we can no longer assume that 
working class women have low motivation and lack career interest, if indeed that 
ever was true. Where there appears to be low motivation, I suspect it is bom of lack 
of opportunity and a sense of resignation in the face of pernetuated stereotypes. 
With the increase of working mothers, an entirely new set of role models is emerg- 
ing for the younger generation. We must be careful that we do not build into those 
models the perception that women are qualified only for training in the lowest 
paying occupations. 

There have been great changes in the attitudes and aspirations of young women 
to work. Only 25 percent of the females surveyed in the 1979 National Longitudinal 
Study reported that they wanted to be exclusively homemakers at the age of 35. 
This is a decrease of 35 percent since the 1968 NLS. 

A November, 1980 study by the Joint Economic Committee observes: 

Much of the employment growth in the past decade had been in the service 
sector, where jobs are traditionally filled by women and younger workers. The con- 
tinuing shift of the economy toward services will provide employment for many 
women, but women in the 1980'? are still likely to experience higher than average 
rates of unemployment and underemployment. The bunching of the middle layers of 
workers is likely to lessen the promotion opportunities for women and minorities as 
well as prime-age workers, as competition intensifies. 

These developments could influence women to move to previously male-dominated 
areas of employment and away from the traditional female jobs; even though, as 
yet, societal sex roles— particularly in the job market— have not been overturned. 
%is is supported in studies of wages for men and women. Contrary to popular per- 
ceptions, women's earnings are now less in relation to men's than they were 20 
years ago. This is partly a result of occupational differences. In 1978, women em 
ployed full time and year-round made 59.4 percent of what men earned compared to 
60 5 percent in 1969 and 61.3 percent in 1959. More than two-thirds of employed 
women now hold traditional female jobs such as teaching and nursing. 

The report points out that, as more women enter the labor force, the wages in 
female-oriented occupations will probably be driven down further. 

In light of these changes, we cannot tolerate business as usual. When the voca- 
tional education system, at any level, permits outmoded stereotypes to limit train- 
ing opportunities, it is failing in its responsibilities to the students and to the 
Nation. 

The needs of women for access to better paying jobs is justification in itself for the 
t"orts we make to eliminate occupational stereotyping. But we must also consider 
• needs of our economy for skilled workers now and in the future. Three out of 
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four jobs in the 1980's will require technical training below the baccalaureate level. 
Yet more students than ever are dropping out of science and mathematics after the 
tenth grade, eliminating themselves from technical careers, according to a recent 
report by the National Science Foundation. There is a growing mismatch between 
the needs of the workplace and the skills of U.S. workers. 

The Nation's workforce is aging. The average age of tool and die workers is 47. 
Forty percent of the engineers are 40 or more years of age. The group of people 65 
and over is growing about twice as fast as the population as a whole. By 1990 there 
will be about three million more people at the high end of the population— 75 and 
older— than there are today. These workers must be replaced. In addition, workers 
must be trained for a whole new generation of high-technology jobs which never ex- 
isted before. 

The skilled labor shortage also has an effect on the readiness of the military. 
Lester C. Thurow, professor of economics and management at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, says that "Employers are raiding the military for skilled tech- 
nicians." The Armed Forces find that they cannot maintain their equipment be- 
cause they have lost their skilled blue-collar workers. 

It is sometimes suggested that existing unemployed persons could be moved into 
these jobs. But as the House Armed Services Committee observes, training takes 
time. As in World War H, the Committee says, "the solution to this national prob- 
lem will require a national commitment." Unlike World War II, however, today's 
manpower shortages will not respond to a quick-fix solution. The Committee ob- 
served: Today . . . you can't just take someone off a farm or out of a kitchen and 
expect him or her to build aircraft engines, The technology is too advanced, the tol- 
erances too tight, the equipment too sophisticated. It takes three years for a machin- 
ist apprentice to complete his rigorous course. It takes the better part of a year to 
retrain someone from producing autos, for example, to work in high-technology 
aerospace parts. 

Developing skills of the American people remains one of the greatest challenges 
' -*ring our Nation. A $1.4 trillion investment in sophisticated machinery and weap- 
on* will not solve the defense needs of our Nation, nor will the productivity of our 
economy over-ail increase, if we do not have trained people to build, run, and repair 
the equipment 

As we develop polic? m to meet these growing needs, there can be no room for pro- 
grams which limit, rather than expand, opportunities. If vocational education is to 
make good on its claim that it contributes to the Nation's productivity, then it must 
be aggressive in its determination to eliminate policies and practices which would 
restrict the opportunities and productivity of any of its students. While we continue 
efforts to eliminate existing occupational sex stereotyping, we must all insure that 
there be parity between males and females in new emerging occupational fields. We 
must not let new jobs become categorized as "male" or "female." 

Obviously, vocational education alone is not going to end sex stereotyping in our 
society, but it had the responsibility to take the lead in education and the broader 
community to change attitudes which restrict individual choice, and which, in the 
long run, could hinder the development of an adequately trained workforce. When 
the needs become acute, American business and industry will hire the persons 
trained to do the job with little regard for gender, color, or other non-relevant fac- 
tor!. Vocational educational must act affirmatively now to provide the training for 
such a workforce. 

Our sex equity study indicated that most activity under the 1976 Amendments 
had been to identify and monitor sex equity issues and problems. Such activity, 
along with other equity legislation such as Title DC, has helped to increase aware- 
ness. In those States where there is sensitivity and commitment to equity issues, 
this has stimulated other activity and produced the best results. In other States, it 
was found that little is done beyond what is required for minimal compliance with 
the provisions of the Act In most States, little if any discretionary program im- 
provement or research funds appear to have been used for sex equity purposes. 

Since passage of the 1976 Amendments, the majority of State Advisory Councils 
identified sex "equity as an area where greater efforts are needed. The Overview of 
the 1979 Reports of the State Advisory Councils, prepared by the National Advisory 
Council, finds that sex equity concerns were included in two of the top ten most 
prevalent issues— that is, program access by special needs populations, and guidance 
and couns elin g This Overview report was sent to all Members of Congress and the 
Subcommittee staff earlier this year. 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education had concluded that the 
elimination of sex bias and stereotyping is in the National interest, and a concerted 
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effort must be made to break down the artificial barriers which delineate the sex 
role designation of many occupational classifications 

In its Policy Statement on Reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act (Octo- 
ber, 1981), the council recommended that the scope of the Act be narrowed, and Fed- 
eral funds be focused on two major areas— program improvement and access/equity 
(including sex equity) The Council believes that Federal funds should supplement 
and enhance the basic on-going programs, which should be supported primarily with 
State and local funds. 

Under this approach, Federal funds would not be used to maintain basic, on-going 
programs. This would make a greater portion of the Federal funds available to 
States to mount the innovative programs and services needed to achieve sex equity, 
and access and equity in other areas. The Council would urge- that States be allowed 
greater flexibility in the approaches they take to deal with issues such as sex equity, 
but at the same time would demand greater accountability for results. 

It is time to move beyond identifying and monitoring the problem, to mounting 
exemplary and innovative efforts designed to bring about significant change 

Such efforts should include making available better career information to guid- 
ance counselors and classroom teachers. There should be in-service training for ad- 
ministrators and teachers. It must be a coordinated effort between voc ed and other 
segments of the educational community at the elementary and secondary levels as 
well as the postsecondary and adult levels. There should be joint projects with busi- 
ness, labor, and other community interests to assist in school-to-work transition 
problems and job placement. There shouH be support services, such as child care 
and counseling, especially for displaced adult women returning to school and the 
workplace. There should be an oversight role for State Advisory councils in evaluat- 
ing the responsiveness of State and local efforts, and the effects of the programs 
which they may undertake to deal with sex equity problems. There must be strong 
leadership and technical assistance available to the States from the US. Depart- 
ment of Education to bring about change 

Change will not occur without commitment, leadership, and funding from the 
Federal Government. State and local resources are limited, and administrators are 
preoccupied with keeping schools open and programs operating 

The impetus must be provided through the Vocational Education Act. We must 
continue a strong focus on sex equity, and provide the resources needed to expand 
efforts in this area. Such efforts will provide expanded opportunities for women in 
the job market, and address a national need for an expanded, skilled workforce. 
Elimination of sex stereotyping is not a "luxury item/* It should be viewed as part 
of an ongoing strategy to prevent shortages of vital skilled workers in the future. 

On behalf of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, I want to 
thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony. I hope the subcommittee 
will find the Sex Equity Report to be useful as you continue deliberations on this 
issue 

Ms. Foxx. The National Advisory Council on Women's Educa- 
tional Programs was established to advise Congress and Federal of- 
ficials regarding the educational needs of women. As a top priority, 
we have supported programs and policies to increase educational 
options for women and girls based on their interests and aptitudes 
rather than on expected sex-related roles. 

Since 1975, the litany of reasons why women needed far more 
varied and better paying vocations has begun to seep into the con- 
sciousness of this Nation. But, the facts remain quite shocking. 
Nearly two-thirds of all women in the labor force in 1979 were 
single, widowed, divorced or separated, or had husbands who 
earned less than $10,000. 

The average woman worker still earns only 59 cents for every 
dollar that a man earns, even when both work full time, year 
around. This is a drop in what women earned in 1959. 

In 1979, half of all poor families were headed by women, com- 
pared to only about one-third of such families in 1969. Black teen- 
age girls have the highest unemployment rate of all workers, male 
and female. 
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The pertinent question is, have these sex equity provisions been 
effective in improving the educational lot of women? The answer is, 
yes, they have made a good start. Our study showed that these seri- 
ous needs are being addressed, however, the pace is slow and 
uneven. Much remains to be done in righting the balance of voca- 
tional education provided to women and men. 

Both councils strongly recommend that continued national, State 
and local efforts are essential to eliminate sex discrimination, bias 
and stereotyping, and to ensure the progress necessary for women 
and the country as a whole. 

The most important evidence we found that the sex equity provi- 
sions are achieving their intended purpose is that nationally, the 
enrollment of women is increasing in vocational programs other 
than those which traditionally have been taken by women. 

Nationwide, women are increasingly taking advantage of the op- 
portunities offered by vocational education, and 'hey are beginning 
to train for a broader range of jobs than they have m the past, jobs 
that offer substantial challenges and salary potentials. 

Our study found encouraging progress at the State and local 
levels as well. We found that in several States where State plans 
required goals and timetables, plans from the local education agen- 
cies for increasing sex equity, and specific assurances that such 
plans would be achieved, there was a concomitant increase in the 
number of women enrolled in nontraditional programs. 

The greatest gains were in States where detailed plans for eradi- 
cation of identified sex equity problems, plans which extended 
beyond a mere rehashing of the verbiage of the law and regula- 
tions. In short, it appears that the achievement of sex equity re- 
quires not only the commitment of funds but also the establish- 
ment of a system that requires, as well as encourages, such plan- 
ning activity. 

Our study showed that many of the sex equity activities allowed 
but not mandated by the 1976 act were not funded by the States. 
Even more disturbing, many of the mandated activities were not 
funded or not fully implemented. 

Based on our research and regional public hearings, the council 
recommends, first and foremost, t* *u sex equity must continue as a 
major purpose in the reauthorized Vocational Education Act. Prog- 
ress has been made, but the goal is far from being achieved, and 
the council is not convinced that progress will continue at the same 
pace if the Federal focus on sex equity is dropped or severely cur- 
tailed. 

Already we hear of local sex equity activities being reduced in 
anticipation of a weakening of title IX, and we found no evidence 
that vocational education would be an exception to this trend. In 
talking with vocational education coordinators in North Carolina, 
they have assured me that if there are not the Federal mandate, 
that sex equity will be left out of the future activities. 

On the other hand, the law clearly can and must be simplified. 
We need considerably more emphasis at all levels of government 
on overcoming inequities in addition to discovering them. 

I think all of us— not all of us — but many of us are well aware 
that they are there. The Vocational Education Act should provide 
for special programs and supportive services to persons who suffer 
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economic hardship due to sex bias and discrimination in education 
and employment, and to persons considering and actually enrolled 
in courses nontraditional for their sex. Minority women, single 
heads of households, disabled women, teenage parents and older 
women have especially serious needs for such services. 

Daycare is one activity allowable under the 1976 law which was 
highlighted at both our regional hearings as being critically neces- 
sary seldom provided. Our study found that most of the current 
functions of the State sex equity personnel are essential to the task 
of achieving equity in a State system. 

But across the board funding of $50,000 is not sufficient in every 
State to accomplish these functions. Testimony at our regional 
hearings showed that the full time State sex equity coordinator has 
been a very effective mechanism for accomplishing equity goals. 

In addition to programs and services recommended above for 
women who suffer double jeopardy because of their age, race, eth- 
nicity or disability, the council recommends that the Vocational 
Education Act require both enrollment and staffing data to be 
cross tabulated by race and ethnicity, by sex, by age and by disabil- 
ity. 

Congress will need such essential information in determining 
whether the equity goals of the law are being met. In addition a 
clear distinction should continue to be made between enrollment 
leading to gainful and to non-gainful occupations. 

Since sex bias and stereotyping exist at all levels of the vocation- 
al education system, the reauthorized law should assure that sex 
equity efforts extend across the board. Special emphasis should be 
placed on vocational exploration programs at the junior high level. 
Also critical are programs for womon entering or reentering the 
labor market and women who, after working in low paying, tradi- 
tionally female jobs, are willing to explore nontraditional job train- 
ing. 

The vocational education data system recently documented the 
female vocational education staff are also concentrated in instruc- 
tional areas which are traditional for their sex and that supervi- 
sory positions are held predominantly by males. 

Therefore, a major emphasis of the new law should be on train- 
ing men and women as instructors in nontraditional programs and 
on preparing women and minorities to be administrators of voca- 
tional education. 

Training of counsellors and teachers at junior and senior high 
schools which feed students to vocational schools should be an al- 
lowable activity for Federal sex equity program funds. 

The council continues to support vigorous enforcement of Federal 
laws that protect the civil rights of women and other beneficiaries 
of the vocational education programs of this country. As one means 
to this end, we support continuation of a mechanism for public in- 
volvement in and State accountability for deciding how Federal 
funds will be spent. 

The State plan and public hearing processes are only moderately 
successful as vehicles for increasing public involvement in vocation- 
al education. In many cases, persons trying to get involved were 
discouraged by the extreme complexity of the plans. 
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As Congress fashions a revised vocational education act for the 
United States, there is a fortunate opportunity to meet the needs of 
a large number of citizens who have lacked equal access to voca- 
tional training, while at the same time facilitating the ^industria- 
lization so critical to our economy. 

In developing a skilled labor force for the difficult years ahead, 
this country must not be deprived of half the human resources 
available to us. Equity and sound economic planning both require 
Federal leadership and support for improved vocational education 
for women and girls throughout the educational system. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to present the 
view of the National Advisory Council on Women's Educational 
Programs. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. Next, the committee will hear from Ms. 
Long. You may go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF CHRISTINE LONG, MEMBER, NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Ms. Long. I'd like to add some testimony on behalf of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission for Vocational Education, since we 
were involved in a joint study with the National Advisory Council 
for Women's Educational Programs. 

I will not attempt to repeat many of the statements made by Ms. 
Foxx in the interest of the time commitment. However, I would 
like to offer some comments of emphasis that derived from the 
work of the National Advisory Commission for Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

We support those statements about their data for employment 
history for women in the— we support those statements made by 
the National Advisory Commission for Women's Educational Pro- 
grams, the need for sex equities. However, our thrust is somewhat 
different. For example, our concerns include questions about the 
statistics which, while they are interesting, requires looking beyond 
figures and seeing, perhaps, the real significance of efforts to elimi- 
nate sex stereotyping and sex bias. 

When we talk about occupations traditional to women, we are 
talking about jobs at the low end of the pay scale. While the earlier 
testimony spoke of some changes in participation among women 
and the full spectrum of jobs, nevertheless, women still remain iso- 
lated in some occupational sectors. Those sectors, indeed, are at the 
low end of the scale. We have asked such questions as why do 
people elect to enroll in training programs which are sex stereo- 
typed and which lead to low paying jobs? Why do they choose pro- 
grams which are outmoded and lead to dead end jobs or no jobs at 
all? 

There is no simple answer to those questions and societal and 
peer pressures are partially responsible. But a major reason is the 
lack of responsiveness in school systems which do not provide up- 
to-date information and guidelines, which do not keep programs 
current and relate them to the job market, and which are content 
with the status quo. 

We believe that we must combat this inertia and continue a con- 
certed effort to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping in training pro- 
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grams and employment, to allow women to compete on an equal 
basis in the job market. The modest progress which was described 
in our report pales in comparison to the real needs. The days are 
gone when women's earnings were important only for luxuries. It 
is particuk ly important to expand sex business training opportu- 
nities for bh ck women. 

There has been a large increase of women in the working force. 
We cannot longer assume that working class women have low mo- 
tivation and lack career interest, if indeed that ever was true. 
Where there appears to be low motivation, I sus A iect it is born of 
lack of opportunity and a sense of resignation in the face of perpet- 
uated stereotypes. With the increase of working mothers, an entire- 
ly new set of role models is emerging for our younger generation. 
We must be careful that we do not build into those models the per- 
ception that women are qualified only for training in the lowest 
paying occupations. 

There has been a great change in the attitudes and aspirations of 
young women to work. Only 25 percent of the females surveyed in 
the 1979 National Longitudinal Study reported that they wanted to 
be exclusively homemakers at the age of 35. This is a decrease of 
35 percent since the 1968 NLS. The report further points out that 
as more women enter the labor force, the wages in female-oriented 
occupations will probably be driven down further. 

In light of these changes, we cannot tolerate business as usual. 
Whei the vocational education system, at any level, permits out- 
moded stereotypes to limit training opportunities, it is failing in its 
responsibilities to the students and to the Nation. 

There is a growing mismatch also, we believe, between the needs 
of the workplace and the skills of U.S. workers. The Nation's work 
force is aging. I have some regular contact with a community col- 
lege in my area, Trident College, they are continually struggling 
with the need to secure persons. For example, in the field of tool 
and eye, or dye casting, they find on a repeated basis that there 
are shortages in those areas. The Nation's work force is aging. Nev- 
ertheless, there has not been a concerted effort to recruit another 
qualified work force— qualified group into that work force, to 
secure women's enrollment in those training programs. 

These workers must be replaced when, for example, the average 
age of tool and dye workers is M years old. Presumably, if we are 
going to deal with productivity in our Nation, we need to replace 
those workers. In addition, workers must be trained for a whole 
new generation of high technology jobs which never existed before. 
The skilled labor shortage has an effect on the readiness of the mil- 
itary, both in terms of members of the military and also in those 
industries which provide for defense needs. 

Developing skills of the American people remains one of the 
greatest challenges facing our Nation. There can be no room for 
programs which limit, rather than expand, opportunities. If voca- 
tional education is to make good on its claim that it contributes to 
the Nation's productivity, then it must be aggressive in its determi- 
nation to eliminate policies and programs which would restrict the 
opportunities and productivity of any of its students. 

Obviously, vocational education alone is not going to end sex ste- 
reotyping in our society, but it has the responsibility to take the 
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lead in education and the broader commitment to change attitudes 
which restrict individual choices, and which, in the long run, could 
hinder the development of an adequately trained work force. 

When the needs become acute, American business and industry 
will hire the persons trained to do the job with little regard for 
gender, color, or other nonrelevant factors. Vocational education 
must act affirmatively now to provide the training for such a work 
force. 

Our sex equity study indicated that most activity under the 1976 
amendments has been to identify and monitor sex equity issues 
and problems. Such activity, along with other equity legislation 
such as title IX, has helped to increase awareness. In those States 
where there is sensitivity and commitment to equity issues, this 
has stimulated other activity and produced the best results. In 
other States, it was found that little is done beyond what is re- 
quired for minimal compliance with the provisions of the act. Since 
passage of the 1976 amendments, the majority of States' advisory 
councils identified sex equity as an area where greater efforts are 
needed. 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education has con- 
cluded that the elimination of sex bias and stereotyping is in the 
national interest, and a concerted effort must be made to break 
down the artificial barriers which delineate the sex role designa- 
tion of many occupational classifications. 

In its policy statement on reauthorization of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act in October 1981, the Council recommended that the 
scope of the act be narrowed, and Federal funds be focused on two 
major areas — program improvement and access and equity, includ- 
ing sex equity. The Council believes that Federal funds should sup- 
plement and enhance the basic ongoing programs, which should be 
supported primarily with State and local funds. 

Under this approach, Federal funds would not be used to main- 
tain basic, ongoing programs. This would make a greater portion of 
the Federal funds available to States to mount the innovative pro- 
giams and services needed to achieve sex equity, and access and 
equity in other areas. The Council would urge that States be al- 
lowed greater flexibility in the approaches that they take to deal 
with issues such as sex equity, but at the same time, would demand 
greater accountability for results. 

It is time to move beyond identifying and monitoring the prob- 
lem, to mounting exemplary and innovative efforts designed to 
bring about significant change. Such efforts would include making 
available better career information to guidance counselors and 
classroom teachers. There should be in-service training for adminis- 
trators and teachers. It must be a coordinated effort between voca- 
tion education and other segments of the educational community 
at the elementary and secondary levels, as well as the postsecon- 
dary and adult levels. There should be joint projects with business, 
labor, and other community interests to assist in school-to-work 
transition problems and job placement. 

There should be support services such as child care and counsel- 
ing, especially for displaced adult women returning to school and 
the workplace. There should be an oversight role for State advisory 
counsels in evaluating the responsiveness of State and local efforts, 
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and the effects of the programs which they may undertake to deal 
with sex equity problems. There must be strong leadership and 
technical assistance available to the States from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education to bring about change. 

Change will not occur without commitment, leadership, and 
funding from the Federal Government. State and local resources 
are limited and administrators are preoccupied with keeping 
schools open and programs operating. 

The impetus must be provided through the Vocational Education 
Act. We must continue a strong focus on sex equity, and provide 
the resources needed to expand our efforts in this area. 

On behalf of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion, I want to thank you for the opportunity to present this testi- 
mony. I hope the subcommittee will find the sex equity report to be 
useful as you continue deliberations on this issue. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

I don't know if the chairman brought this up, but at some point, 
we are going to get into a whole series of votes. To the extent to 
which you can summarize and provide us the opportunity to ask 
questions, everything will be put in the record in its entirety. 

STATEMENT OF RALPH E. SMITH, ECONOMIST AND DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY 

Dr. Smith. I am Ralph Smith, the Deputy Director of the Nation- 
al Commission for Employment Policies. I would like to say a few 
words and then turn the testimony over to Pat Brenner who direct- 
ed our studies on vocational education. 

I would like to begin by commending this subcommittee and the 
congress for its actions in 1976 in reporting out and enacting the 
sex equity amendments. It was a useful and important thing to do 
in 1916. The point that I want to make this morning is that it 
would be just as useful and as important to continue that effort in 
1981 for several reasons. 

First, more and more women are continuing to come into the 
labor force. Last month, over 52 percent of working age women had 
jobs or were looking for work. Many of them are simply not well 
prepared to participate in the labor market today. 

Once women get into the labor market, they continue to be 
mainly in the stereotypical female jobs, jobs that have low wages 
and few opportunities for advancement. 

One reason why they are getting low paying jobs is that the edu- 
cation that they are receiving, including vocational education, I am 
afraid, is often equipping them only for the stereotypically female 
jobs. Young women need to be prepared for the full range of occu- 
pations. It is important, especially for women who are going to 
head their own families today. 

Over half of all poor families in this country are families that 
are maintained by women, and vocational education could be a 
means for helping such women to prepare for better jobs. 

The testimony that we are presenting this morning is based on a 
major study that our Commission did in 1980 on efforts to increase 
the earnings of disadvantaged women through education, employ- 
ment and training programs. I should point out that since then, we 
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have had a change of membership on the Commission and the 
views that we are expressing and the recommendations that we are 
reporting on do not necessarily reflect the views of the present 
members. 

I would like to now have Pat Brenner continue with our 
testimony. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICIA BRENNER, STAFF ASSOCIATE, NATION- 
AL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY, ACCOMPANIED 
BY RALPH E. SMITH, ECONOMIST AND DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
Dr. Brenner. I think Ralph has given you a good general picture 
of why the Commission was concerned with the problems of disad- 
vantaged women and why we addressed how to increase the earn- 
ings of disadvantaged women through the strategy of analyzing 
those institutions that seem to contribute to the crowding of 
women into a few low paying occupations. 

We do find that vocational education affects the occupational 
qualifications and aspirations of women, and thus the jobs they 
eventually take. We also found in our study that too often, voca- 
tional education promotes occupational stereotyping. 

But I think the third important point to make is that we have 
found that the sex equity provisions of 1976 amendments have 
been helpful at combating that occupational stereotyping. 

As we looked at the probems of disadvantaged women, we did not 
just address vocational education. We looked at the education 
system more generally and we also studied the effects of employ- 
ment and training programs on women. The Commission did make 
a set of recommendations on improving the earnings of disadvan- 
taged women. 

Ten of those address sex equity and vocational education. Ten ad- 
dress the same issues in Federal employment and training pro- 
grams. Appended to our testimony is a copy of those recommenda- 
tions with some rationale for each of the recommendations. 

We found, of course, that vocational education is not the only in- 
stitution that affects the aspirations and qualifications of students. 
Home, family, and community certainly are important and perva- 
sive influences. But we find that the schools are also important. 

Within the schools, there vere several reasons why we focused 
especially on vocational education. First, vocational education is a 
curriculum that is intended to prepare students for work. Most of 
the students who concentrated their courses in vocational educa- 
tion do not expect to go on to college and they do not in fact go on 
to college. 

Second, the Federal Government makes a substantial contribu- 
tion to vocational education and therefore, this is an area where 
we might expect the Federal Government to have some impact. 
The contribution through the Vocational Education Act is some- 
thing less than $1 billion, but we estimate that if you add in the 
money that flows to vocational education, through CETA, the 
money that flows through voucher programs like the basic educa- 
tional opportunity grants, the veterans grants, that in 1980, if we 
count those together, the Federal Government probably contributes 
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about 25 percent of the total public funds that went into vocational 
education. 

A third reason for addressing vocational education particularly is 
that the Congress has already addressed sex equity in vocational 
education to a greater extent than any other education program. 

As you know, one of the four major goals of the 1976 amend- 
ments was to promote sex equity, and the 1976 amendments do 
contain extensive provisions to enable State programs to overcome 
sex discrimination and sex bias. - 

For these reasons, we thought that it was worth while and would 
be an effective strategy to look at the promotion of sex equity in 
vocational education. 

In looking at vocational education programs, the Commission, as 
in most of its work, tries to take a national perspective so that we 
try to look at the national data base and the national studies that 
are available to get some idea of what is happening around the 
country as a whole. 

Of course it is important to know about individual cases, too, and 
I know that several of the people who will testify here can tell you 
more fully about programs in their own particular areas. 

In the written testimony, I provided several tables. First, I would 
like to address the data on overall participation in vocational edu- 
cation by women. Of course what we find is that sex inequity in 
vocational education does not mean that women are underrepre- 
sented overall. In one of the tables that I have in the testimony, I 
show the percentage distribution of class hours by subject of course 
of high school seniors in 1972. Again, this is nationwide data. What 
we see in that table is that while senior men and women took 
almost the same percentage of their course work in the humanities 
in 1972, about 42 percent of their course work, the English, history, 
what we see is that women took significantly more vocational edu- 
cation and less natural sciences, including mathematics. 

In fact, almost all of the differential between, if you look at the 
pattern of courses taken by men and women, almost all differential 
can be accounted for by the difference that women take about 35 
percent of their course work in vocational education and men take 
about 25 percent of their course work in vocational education, and 
almost all of that can be accounted for by women taking more of 
their course work in home economics and men taking more of their 
course work in natural sciences and mathematics. 

I know this subcommittee is especially interested in the effects of 
the 1976 amendments. I would like to address three sources of in- 
formation on that topic. 

First, program data collected by the Department, formerly the 
Office of Education, the congressionally mandated study of educa- 
tion conducted by the American Institute for Research, and third, 
information from a conference on education sex equity and occupa- 
tional stereotyping conducted by the Commission in May 1980. 

Again, I have a table looking at the enrollment in vocational 
education by program. In this table, I have the percentage female 
for 1972, 1976 and 1978. What we can see is that while there have 
been some changes since 1972, in 1978, women continued to pre- 
dominate and constitute over 75 percent of the enrollment in these 
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programs: health occupations, home economics, and business and 
office programs. 

Men continued to dominate and constitute over 75 percent of the 
enrollment in agriculture, trade and industry, and the technical 
areas. Only one area, the relatively small retail sales category, was 
about 50 percent female. 

Turning to data that was generated through the study conducted 
by the American Institute for Research, they also collected nation- 
al data from about 3,300 students in schools around the country. 
One of the important things that they did was to disaggregate en- 
rollments within each of the seven broad areas. 

I think this breakdown is important because it allows us to see 
whether increased female enrollments within a category has oc- 
curred because more women enrolled in a predominantly female 
field or whether they moved into predominantly male fields such 
as tool and diemaking within trade and industry. 

If I could summarize all this, I would say that the data appeared 
to converge on the following patterns. The apparent downturn in 
the concentration of women in health between 1972 and 1976 ap- 
pears to have leveled off by 1978. Second, while the participation of 
women in traditionally male programs in agriculture and technical 
occupations, has continued to increase modestly, the participation 
of women in predominantly male programs in trades and indus- 
tries, has leveled off. 

The movement of women into programs that had been predomi- 
nantly male has been more than the movement of men into pro- 
grams that had been predominantly female. Again, I would say 
that progress has been made, but we will have to continue in our 
efforts if we are to continue to make progress toward enrolling 
women in training for occupations that have been predominantly 
occupied by men. 

Another important issue that the AIR study addressed was 
whether schools could in fact make a difference in encouraging 
nontraditional enrollments, considering the impact of other institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Miller. We are going to have to vote. We will be right back. 

[Voting recess.] 

Mr. Miller. Go ahead. 

Dr. Brenner. Til try to finish briefly. 

I was saying that the AIR study found that when schools made 
an effort to encourage students to enroll in nontraditional pro- 
grams, they found that more students did so. 

We think that Congress acted in a timely, forward looking way 
in 1975 when it held the oversight hearings that resulted in the sex 
equity provisions of the 1976 provisions. 

We did find, however, that the laws and regulations providing for 
sex equity in vocational education had not been vigorously enforced 
by the Office of Vocational and Adult Education nor by the Office 
of Civil Rights at the Department of Education. 

We think that the enforcement activities need t/ i strengthened 
if we are to make progress in this area. 

Finally, the Commission Study on Disadvantaged Women evalu- 
ated the treatment of women in vocational education at the same 
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time it considered their treatment in the education system general- 
ty> and training programs funded by the government. 
\i7 j tendency to train women is endemic in all these institutions, 
we don t expect these changes to result in massive changes in soci- 
ety or in the occupations women hold. 

But because vocational education already affects the aspirations 
of women, we believe it ought to do a better job in training women 
in fields that offer higher rates of pay than most predominantly 
female occupations. J 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Patricia D. Brenner and Ralph Smith 
follows:] 

Pmpaod Statement or Dr. Patricia D. Brknnkr, Economist and Dr Ralph E 
Smith, Economist and Deputy Director, National Commission for Empow- 
ment Policy 

Mr Chairman, Members of the subcommittee, Thank you for inviting us to dis- 
cuss Commission findings and recommendations concerning sex equity in vocational 
education Our testimony today reflects the results of the Commission's study on im- 
proving the earnings of disadvantaged women and of continuing work the Commis- 
sion has done on vocational education reauthorization. 

w^nZS"^ ^rt^^inu^J^^ of Disadvantaged Women," 
was transmitted to the President and the Congress in January 1981 The 
commission s recommendations concerning sex in vocational education and in em- 
ployment and training programs are appended to this testimony. These recommen-. 
^SfZ^TTI! ^present the positions of the current Federal members of 
the Commission nor of the members of the public recently designated by the Presi- 
dent to serve on the Commission. 7 

«tiL 8 - mm ™K p^i*"> n recommended that Congress should continue to 
stress sex eouity m the Vocational Education Act as an important part of the legis- 
lation and that the Department of Education should stresTsex eqjnty both inX 

"T 1 ** 11 P^i 68 £ Statc and local vocational autSriuWand in its 
legislative enforcement efforts. These recommendations arose from several findinra 
tKl 1 ^ vo ^ aUoi } al education as part of the education and training system affects 
the occupational qualifications and aspirations of women, and thus the jobs they 
fSfe S ~?* I f 00 ^attend education syster^m^eCcupa^ 

tional stereotyping that has held down women's earnings by training women in ore- 
dominantiy female fields. Jhird, while much progress still neeo^tofo made the set 
equity provisions of the 1976 amendments have &en helpful at reducing occupatio^ 
al stereotyping in vocational education program. Based on these findings, theCom- 
mission strongly supported the sex equity provisions of the 1976 legislation. The rest 
of my testimony will expand these summary findings and recommendations. 

A substantial part of the Commission's resources during 1980 were devoted to ex- 
amining ways to encourage education and training programs to help improve the 
economic situation of disadvantaged women. Our concern arose from several obser- 
vations about the status of women in the United States: (1) a large and growing pro- 
P°™ n of the P°° r are women or are in families supported by women; (2) the earn- 
ings of women remain considerably below those of men; (3) occupational segregation 
Dy sex is an important factor in accounting for women s lower earnings; and (4) edu- 
cation and training programs, including vocational education, can help to prepare 
disadvantaged women for better paying occupations. p 

<»«L l ^u\ m w* EL™?^^ 0 were ln ^ **? m ost likely to be working 

(ages 18-64), 63 percent of the poor were female. The higher incidence of poverty 
among woemn primarily reflects the considerable amount of poverty in families 
without a husband present: one-seventh of all familes in the U.sTare supported bv 
TVHI' ?^ these families account for one-half of all poor families. Ttemedian 
income of household* headed by women in 1978 was only 48 percent of that of fami- 

1 JZ°aZ?a» l^ ly *" ?L th / fi 5T 0wth ir V tne number of P^ r familiea during 
oarto^de can be accounted for by growth in the number of poor families without 

The considerable amount of poverty among families supfjorted by women is due, 
in part, to the absence of another potential earner and to the difficulty that many of 
these women have in working outside the home, especially on a full-time schedule 
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Nevertheless, women maintaining families with no husband present are more likely 
to be in the labor force than women in married couple families Female heads-of- 
family share with other women a more basic problem* when they do work outside 
the home, their earnings are likely to be low relative to the earnings of men with 
similar levels of education. 

The incidence of poverty among minority women and their families is especially 
high. For example, in 1978, 52 percent of black families and 53 percent of the His- 
panic families with a iemale householder were poor, compared with 24 percent of 
the white families. Exacerbating the problem is the much higher percentage of mi- 
nority families without husbands present: 40 percent of black families, 20 percent of 
Hispanic families, and 12 percent of white families were supported by women. 

In our study of the ways that the Federal Government might improve the eco- 
nomic circumstances of poor women, we concentrated on strategies to increase their 
earnings. Although many women who head households are out of the labor force 
and dependent on welfare, an increasing percentage of those with children are in 
the labor force (66 percent in 1979 compared with 59 percent in 1970) and rely on 
labor market earnings for their family income. We believe that preparation for jobs 
with higher earnings can be used to prevent poverty, as well as helping people to 
move out of poverty. This approach is of particular importance to women who are or 
may become the main support of their families and to minority women, since these 
women and their families are much more likely than others to be poor. 

Why do women earn less than men of the same age and educational attainment 
and why is there so little earnings growth for women as they age? The answers in- 
volve many factors, some concerning the characteristics and behavior of the female 
workers, themselves, and others involving employer behavior. On the supply side, 
for example, women on average have less work experience than men and this differ- 
ence increases with age. On the demand side, some employers may prefer men for 
certain jobs and women for other jobs; the jobs for which they will hire women may 
pay less and may provide fewer opportunities for advancement. 

Clearly, supply and demand factors interact with one another. Women may not 
prepare for jobs for which they believe employers will not hire women; employers 
may not hire women for jobs for which they believe women are not prepared. But it 
is clear that, no matter what the causes, the pattern of occupational segregation of 
the sexes is an important factor in producing and maintaining the wage differential. 
The pervasiveness of occupational segregation is illustrated in table 1. 

Our study of the determinants of occupational stereotyping found that home, 
family and community have as much or more influence on occupational choice as 
the school system. But we also found that the schools do help establish the occupa- 
tional qualifications and aspirations of women, and therefore affect their later 
earnings. 

The Commission's study of disadvantaged women evaluated the treatment of 
women in vocational education at the same time that it considered their treatment 
in the education system and in the training programs funded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There were several reasons to focus on vocational education. First, it is a 
curriculum whose intent is to prepare individuals for work. Largely because of this 
employment linkage, it is the only high school curriculum that receives direct Fed- 
eral funding. Most students who choose the vocational curriculum do not go on to 
college. 



TABLE L— OCCUPATION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS. BY SEX. RACE AND HISPANIC ORIGIN. 1978 1 
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TABU 1.— OCCUPATION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS, BY SEX, RACE AND HISPANIC ORIGIN, 1978 l - 
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Second, while the Federal Government is certainly a junior partner in the fund- 
ing of vocational education, iU contribution has been substantial. Counting not only 
Vocational Educatron Act funds, but also Federal funds that flow to vocational edu- 
cation through CBTK Basic Educational Opportunity Grant and other grant pro- 
f™?* «* f*T** Government may have contributed as much as 25 percent of 
total public funds for vocational education in 1980. 

Third, to a mater degree than in any other education program the Federal Gov- 
ernment has already addressed sex equity in vocational education through congres- 
sioneJ legislation. Sex equity is one of the four main goals of the Vocational BoVca- 
tion . Act as amended in 1976, and the Act contains extensive provisions designed to 
enable State vocational prcciams to overcome sex discrimination and sex stereotyp- 



-jfore looking at program enrollments among students who take vocational edu- 
catKm, it ttuseftil to consider the overall pattern of course-taking by high school 
students. (See table 2.) > While senior men and women took almost the same percent- 
age of the?r coursework m the humanities in 1972, women took significantly more 
vocational education and less natural science, including mathematics. Almost all of 
the vocational/natural science differential can be accounted for by the taking of 
home economics by women. 

In testimony before this Subcommittee on November 13, we pointed out that evi- 
dence suggests that consumer and homemaking programs do not contribute to the 
long-run employability or self-sufficiency of participants and may be harmful to 
later earnings. For these and other reasons explained more fully in our earlier testi- 
mony, the Commission has recommended that separate funding in the Vocational 
Education Act foi consumer and homemaking programs be removed. 

We will turn now to a discussion of what is known about the effects of the 1976 
amendments to the Vocational Education Ad on program enrollments by men and 
women. Our information is drawn primarily from 3 sources: program data collected 
by the Department (formerly Office) of Education; the congressionally mandated 

.. 'J** 11 * 1 * 01 * provide the following definition!. "Sex discrimination" means any action which 
limits or denies a person or a group of persons opportunities, privileges, roles or rewards on the 
oasis of sex Sex stereotyping means attributing behaviors, abilities, interests, values, and 
rolas to a person or group of persons on the basis of sex. 

■Robert Meyer has conducted research for the Commission on several important questions 
concerning the labor market and other effects of vocational education, based on nationally rep- 
resentative data from the National Longitudinal Survey of the High School Class of 1972. The 
table comes from Meyer s work, whirh is pending Commission publication 
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study of equity in vocational education conducted by the American Institutes for Re- 
search (AIR); and a conference on education, sex equity, and occupational stereotyp- 
ing conducted by the Commission in May 1980. 

TABLE 2.— PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CLASS HOURS BY SUBJECT OF COURSE, HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS, BY SEX, SPRING, 1972 

Sublet Women Men 

Natural science 211 26 1 

Humanities 428 43 2 

Pof«|n language 67 5 7 

Vocational 29 3 24 9 

Occupational 23 9 24 9 

Home economics 54 

Total class hours per week 22 8 22 0 



Observations 10,585 10,452 

Sourer Robert Meyer. TaMe 3/ oi 'Voutwul Education How should it be measured?' Economic Analysts of High School Vocational 
Education. National Comnwsion tor Employment Poky, forthconwij 

Although women take as much or more of their coursework in vocational educa- 
tion as men, program enrollments within vocational education are clearly segre- 
gated by sex, as shown in program data collected by the Department of Education 
(table 3). W\ ile there have been some changes since 1972, in 1978 women continued 
to predominate and constitute over 75 percent of the enrollments in three areas: 
health, home economics, and business and office. Males continue to predominate 
and constitute over 75 percent of the enrollments in three areas: agriculture, trade 
and industry and technical. The remaining category— distribution, or retail sales — 
v/as about 50 percent female. 

As part of its congressional ly mandated study of equity in vocational education, 
the American Institutes for Research (AIR) collected a national sample of approxi- 
mately 3,300 vocational education students, half male and half female, in public in* 
stitutions that offer five or more vocational programs. The AIR study estimated the 
concentration of students by sex in the seven major occupational areas. The study 
also disaggregated the enrollments within each of the seven broad occupational 
areas. This breakdown is important because it allows a determination of whether 
increased female enrollments in a particular broad category, such ns trades and in- 
dustry, occurred because more women enrolled in a predominantly fen. ale field luce 
cosmetology or in a predominantly male field such as tool and die making. 

TABLE 3 — ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BY PROGRAM FOR PROGRAM YEAR 1978, AND 
PERCENTAGE FEMALE BY PROGRAM, 1972, 1976 AND 1978 1 
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1 Based oa figures from US Office of Education Sutnmify Data for 197? 1976 and 1978 As of January 1981 1978 was tte latest year for 
wtoci) the National Center for Education Statistics was able to provide national summary data tor vocational education Data collected Dy the Office 
for OW Rights m the fa* of 1979 from institutions with five or more vocational programs is not directly comparable to national summary data 

* Not provided m summary data for these categories m 1972 

Source US Commissioner of Education. 'Status of Vocational Education in fiscal Year 1978, A Report to the Congress by the US 
Commraww of Education" (nd) US Department of Health Education and Welfare Office of Education Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education. Office of Adult Vocational, Technical and Manpower Education, Division of Vocational and fechmcal Education, Summary Data. Vocational 
Education. Program Year 1978" (Washngton. DC US Department of Health, Education and Welfare, nd ) 

AIR compared their data with that from the Office of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation (OVAE and formerly Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education) annual 
data and a special 1974 Office of Civil Rights Survey of area vocational schools. 3 
The data appear to converge on the following patterns. First, the apparent down- 
turn in the concentration of women in business and office, occupational home eco- 
nomics, and health between 1972 and 1976 appears to have leveled off by 1978. 
Second, while the participation of women in traditionally male programs in agricul- 
ture and technical occupations has continued to increase modestly, the particpation 
of women in predominantly male programs in trades and industry has leveled off 
Third, the movement of women into programs that had been predominantly male 
has been more marked than the movement of men into programs that had been pre- 
dominantly female. Apparently, continued efforts are necessary if progress is to be 
made toward enrolling women in training for occupations that have been predomi- 
nantly occupied by men. 

One difficulty in assessing progress toward sex equity in vocational education is 
the determination o£ how quickly changes in enrollment should be expected. It ap- 
pears that greater changes have been effected in the career aspirations of college- 
bound girls than in those of girls who do not go on to college. For example, the 
female percentage of law degrees conferred rose from 5 percent in 1969-70 to 29 per- 
cent in 1978-79, and the female percentage of medical degrees conferred rose from 
8.4 percent in 1969-70 to 23 percent in 1978-79. These changes are much more dra- 
matic than enrollment changes found in vocational education programs. 

The AIR study addressed whether schools could make a difference in encouraging 
nontraditional enrollments, considering the powerful influences of sex-role socializa- 
tion on the aspirations of young people. The study found that when schools conduct- 
ed programs to encourage students to enter nontraditional programs, more students 
did so. 4 

Consistent with the AIR finding that schools can be successful at encouraging stu- 
dents to take nontraditional programs were the observations of several participants 
in a Commission-sponsored conference on education, sex equity, and occupational 
stereotyping. 1 While describing sex equity efforts in New York, sex equity coordina- 
tor Carol Jabonaski listed several factors that are contributing to a successful pro- 
gram in her State. Jabonaski, who has a staff of seven and a budget that includes 
both Federal and State funds, was appointed to her position promptly after enact- 
ment of the 1976 amendments and thus had t:*ne to develop specific programs. She 
reports directly to the State Director of Vocational Education and thus commands a 
relatively senior position in the State education hierarchy. The New York case ap- 
pears to confirm that when a State makes a real commitment, backed up with ade- 
quate funding, reduction in sex stereotyping does occur. 

This subcommittee is especially concerned with the effects of the sex equity provi- 
sions of the 1 976 amendments to the Vocational Education Act. The foregoing evi- 
dence suggests that the sex equity provisions have helped promote discernible prog- 
resstoward moving women into programs that have been predominantly male. 

While substantial information is already available, it should be recognized that 
any new legislation takes time to be implemented fully. Regulations implementing 
the 1976 legislation were not available until October 1977, so that from VEDS (Vo- 
cational Education Data System) program data we have only 1978-79 as a point of 
comparison with what was happening before the 1976 amendments. The VEDS 
office has indicated that 1979-80 data should be released soon. That data should be 
examined carefully for information it may yield about the effects of the 1976 amend- 
ments. 



•Is September 1979, the Office of Civil Rights of the Department of Education conducted an- 
other mrm of vocational schools. While not strictly comparable to the 1974 OCR survey, the 
treass in fossa!* enrollment! are similar to those shown in OVAE data. 
/ A s m l ias Institutes for Research, 'The Vocational Education Equity Study/' Laurie R Har- 
iffSl ift Primary Data (Washington. D.C.: American Institutes for Research. April 

'TOmtisa, 8t* Equity sad Occupational Stereotyping;," Conference Report, Specie.] Report 
No. M, National Cmmkmton for Employment Policy, Washington, D C, October 1980 
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As new data becomes available we need to examine the experience of women in 
vocational education more carefully There has not been a systematic national study 
of labor market outcomes for women who undertook vocational education in pre- 
dominantly male programs, simply because so few women took such programs The 
new cohorts of high school students should be examined for these effects. 

We believe that Congress acted in a timely and forward-looking way in 1975 when 
it held oversight hearings on sex equity in vocational education that led to the sex 
equity provisions of the 1976 amendments. Our study found, however, that the laws 
and regulations providing for sex equity in vocational education have not been vig- 
orously enforced As a result, progress toward the achievement of sex equity in voca- 
tional education has been slow. Both the Office for Vocational and Adult Education 
(OVAE) and the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) need to strengthen their enforcement 
activities. We urge this Subcommittee to keep the provisions for sex equity in the 
legislation, for without strong enforcement provisions in the statute, we do not be- 
lieve that the slow progress toward increasing nontraditional enrollments will be 
sustained. 

In conclusion, the Commission's study of disadvantaged women evaluated the 
treatment of women in vocational education at the same time that it considered 
their treatment in the education system and in the training programs funded by the 
Federal Government Certa ; n problems— especially the tendency to train women in 
a limited number of programs— appear to be endemic in all these institutions We 
do not expect marginal changes in vocational education to result in massive changes 
in society or in the occupat'ons women hold. But because vocational education al- 
ready affects the occupational qualifications and aspirations of women, we believe it 
ought to do a better job of encouraging women to obtain tra ,r \ ^ in fields that offer 
higher rates of pay than most predominantly female occupatu 
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ii. 



TEXT OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



A National Sffort to Increase the Earnings of 
Disadvantaged women 



The National Commission for Employment Policy has long 
sought ways of helping economically disadvantaged people 
prepare for and obtain better ;jobs. The labor market problems 
of women have been of increasing concern to the Commission. 
Despite the rapid movement of women into the labor force , women 
and households supported by women account for a 
disproportionate amount of all poverty in America. As 
documented in the accompanying staff report, half of all poor 
families are maintained by women. 

One facet of the problem is that women , on the average, who 
work outside the home earn far less than men. For example, in 
the third quarter of 1980, the average weekly earnings of women 
working full time were §200, only 64 percent of the earnings of 
men. Ihe average earnings of employed black and Hispanic women 
were even lower. To raise the earnings of women will require 
actions on many fronts. The Commission , in this report , is 
focusing on one approach, albeit a critical one: strengthening 
the preparation of disadvantaged women through vocational 
education and employment and training systems to improve their 
access to better }Obs. 

The Commission calls upon the new Administration and the 
97th Congress to review this report and its recommendations and 
to take early remedial action. The Commission is impressed by 
the potential contribution of vocational education ana 
employment and training programs to prepare disadvantaged 
women for better jobs and by the steps that have already been 
taken to do so. Nonetheless , more can and should be done. The 
Commission's recommendations focus on actions that lie within 
the province of the Federal Government. However, success in 
overcoming the problems faced by disadvantaged women will also 
require the ongoing commitment and cooperation of other levels 
of government , the educational authorities, employers, and the 
support of the public at large. 



Occupational stereotyping is a complex phenomenon with 
roots deep in the social structure. Rome, family, and 
community have as much or more influence on occupational choice 
than does the school system. It is unreasonable to expect the 
educational system alone to be successful in combating sex- 
role stereotyping. But it is reasonable— and critical— 
thet the education system respond more effectively to the needs 
of a society in which family roles and the labor market are 
changing rapidly. 



B. Sex Equity in Education 
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The socialisation of sex rolea in eleirentary a secondary 
schools takes many forms. Teachers often treat boys and girls 
differently in the classroom; textbooks portray men and women 
in different occupations; guidance counselors offer different 
advice to members of the two sexes; young women in high school 
tend to select fewer path and physical science courses than 
young men. These oifferences influence in varying degrees the 
career preparation of young women from every income level, 
regardless of whether they go on to college. 

The recommendations presented below address sex equity 
issues in vocational education. Vocational education is a 
curriculum intended to facilitate movement from education to 
employment, particularly for stuoents who are not planning to 
attend college. Hence, it can be especially important for 
youth from low-income families. Although most of the funds for 
vocational education are provided by state and local 
governments. Federal support has been provided since .1917. The 
Vocational Edjcation Act expires at the end of fiscal year 
1982. As the Administration and Congress consider 
reauthorization, it is important that they focus on the role of 
vocational education in improving the earnings of youth, 
Including young women, from economically disadvantaged 
families. The first five recommendations are addressed to the 
Congress, especially as it considers the reauthorization of the 
Vocational Education Act. Recommendations 6 through 10 are 
directed to the Department of Education. 



Congress acted in a timely and forward-looking way in 
1975 when it held oversight hearings on sex equity In voca- 
tional education that led to the sex equity provisions of 
the 197$ amendments. As a result, the vocational Education 
Act (hereafter the Act) la specific in bot> the emphasis 
which the States should place on aex equity vocational 
education programs and on a range of mechanisms for encourag- 
ing the States to promote aex equity. The aex equity 
provisions of the Act were Intended to supplement the 
general provisions of a tie IX of the Education Amendments 
of 1972 that prohibit die crimination on the baais of sex 
in any program receiving Federal education funds. The 
major stumbling block to fulfilling congressional Intent to 
implement sex equity In vocational education la lack of 
enforcement at the Federal, State, and local levels. 



♦Since the Department of Education' la In the process of 
developing legislative proposals for the reauthorization of 
the Vocational Education Act, it would be inappropriate for 
it to support specific recommends ti one to the Congress on the 
reauthorization at this time. Therefore, the Department does 
not take a position on Recommendations 1 through S. 



1. Congressional Review* 



* 
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Recommendation 1: Congress, which will soon consider the 

renewal of the Vocational Education Act, 
should again focus attention on the 
treatment of women in vocational education. 
Hearings should be held on the progress that 
has been made as a result of the past 
amendments and on the identification of 
barriers that remain. Based on such 
hearings. Congress will be better positioned 
to decide how to strengthen the 
enforcement provisions of the statute. 

Sufficient information already exists to make several more 
specific recommendations with regard to reauthorization. As a 
result of congressional mandates, several studies have been 
undertaken or are underway concerning sex equity in vocational 
education. In addition, new data on participation in 
vocational education programs by sex have been collected by the 
Vocational Education Data System and by the Office for Civil 
Rights at the Department of Education. However, no overall 
report has been issued evaluating the Nation's progress in 
opening new occupational opportunities for women through 
vocational education. 

Recommendation 2; Congress should request the Secretary of 

Education to submit a report describing the 
progress that has been made in implementing 
the sex equity provisions of existing 
education legislation and the actions that 
the Department has taken in response to the 
studies of sex equity that it had earlier 
funded. This report should be available in 
time for the above-mentioned hearings and 
Congress should request that a followup 
report be submitted within 3 years. 

The Vocational Education Act requires each State to 
submit a Five Tear Plan that in part aets forth policies 
and procedures which the State will follow to move toward 
smx equity in vocational education. The Act emphasizes 
procedures and planning, but devotee insufficient attention 
to outcomes. 



tei nmrn inflation 3i Congress should consider amending the 

Vocational Education Act to require that the 
„ annual plana end accountability reports 

submitted to the Department of Education by 
the States should specifically addreaa the 
progress that ij bain? made in achieving sex 
equity. 
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2. Consumes and Homemsking Programs 

ComuMr and homaaaking programs rsceivs a spacial 
set-aside in tha legislation of ovar $40 million annually. 
This is tha only program- spacific sat -as ids in tha Vocational 
Education Act. this stt-asida doss not appear to contribute 
significantly to the long-run employability or economic 
self-sufficiency of women or men. Selection of a curriculum 
that does not add directly to the employability skills may 
preclude an individual from taking other vocational programs 
that are more directly job relevant. Consumer and homemaking 
programs should compete fc- funds with the other vocational 
education programs. Such competition will not interfere with 
States that want to continue to fund these programs. 

Recommendation 4t Separate funding in the Vocational Education 
Act for the Consumer and Homemaking Programs 
should be removed. These programs should 
compete for funds out of each State 'a basic 
grant* 

3. Model Programs 

The law authorises the Secretary of Education to make 
grar.es to the States to conduct a variety of activities 
designed to strengthen vocational education programs. These 
include research* curriculum development* personnel training, 
vocational guidance* counseling* and exemplary and innovative 
programs)* The law sets forth within each of the above 
categories projects to overcome sex stereotyping and to 
promote sex equity, it further requires States to give 
priority in funding exemplary and Innovative programs to 
those designed to reduce sex stereotyping in vocational 
education. In program year 19 7S, $64 million was distributed 
to the States for these activities, but only $1 million was 
used for grants specifically aimed at overcoming sex bias. 

Use name ndation Si Congress should require that a specific 
amount of the basic grant funds provided 
to the States under the Vocational 
Education Act be used for the develop- 
ment of model programs to overcome ssx 
stereotyping. 

4. Implementation by the Department of Education 

The sex equity provisions of the Act are primarily directed 
toward the States. There are five major requirements placed on 
State vocational programs. In abbreviated form* theae ares 
designation of a full-time Sex Equity Coordinator} inclusion in 
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tht State Five Year Plan for vocational education of policies 
and procedure* to assure equel access to programs by sen and 
women and to overcome sex bias, sex stereotyping and sex 
discriminations inclusion in the stat'e Annual Plan of a report 
on compliance as described in the Five Ytar Plan; assurance of 
represent ion of women's issues on State and local vocational 
education advisory councils; and collection of data and 
evaluation of programs for service to women. 

One of the four major purposes of the Act is "to develop 
and carry out such programs of vocational education within each 
State so as to overcome sex discrimination and sex stereotyping 
in vocational education programs Given the large 

number of requirements placed on States , and the magnitude of 
the job to be done, one should not expect these requirements to 
be fulfilled without continuing oversight and assistance from 
the Federal Government. The legislation is specific about what 
States must do, but less so about the role of the Department of 
Education in promoting sex equity in vocational education. The 
assignment of Departmental personnel to provide information, 
coordination, technical assistance and oversight of State 
planning and evaluation as they relate to sex equity appears to 
be inadequate. 

Recommendation 6: in order for the Department of Education to 
carry out its Congressional directive on sex 
equity in vocational education, the 
Secretary of Education should assign 
adequate staff to the function. 

Recommendation 7: The Department of Education should improve 
the dissemination through the State Sex 
Equity Coordinators of: (1) research 
findings concerning sex equity in vocational 
educations (2) information about model 
programs} and (3) other information that 
would assist State and local authorities to 
achieve sex equity in vocational education. 

The lews and regulations providing for sex equity in 
vocational education have not been adequately enforced. As a 
result* progreaa toward the achievement of sex equity in 
vocational education has been too slow. Both the Office for 
Vocational and Adult tducation (OVAE) and the Office for Civil 
Righta (OCR) need to strengthen their enforcement activities. 

OCR has responsibility for vocational education under the 
authority of title VI of the Civil Righta Act of 1964, which 
prohibits discrimination in any program or activity receiving 
Federal assistance, and under title XX of the Education 
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Amendments of 1972, which prohibits discrimination on the basis 
of sax in aducation programs receiving or benefiting from 
Federal financial assistance. 



Ensuring compliance with civil rights legislation is only 
the first step in achieving sex equity in vocational 
education* Considering the lengthy history of sex-segregated 
patterns in vocational education and in the labor force, these 
patterns are likely to be continued by sex-stereotyped 
attitudes of students and staff even after the most blatantly 
discriminatory practices are eliminated by enforcement of 
title XX* If sex-stereotyped patterns are to be eradicated, 
active efforts must be taken to encourage students of both 
sexes to reevaluate sex stereotypes and to pursue for 
themselves the equal opportunities guaranteed by law. 

While OCR is charged with the primary responsibility for 
enforcing the relevant civil rights legislation as it bears on 
sex equity in vocational education, OVAE has the primary 
responsibility for enforcing the sex equity provisions of the 
197C Vocational Education Act* Some coordination has taken 
place, but the enforcement process remains slow and 
cumbersome. An integrated effort by OVAE and OCR could lead to 
a much stronger enforcement process* 

Recommendation 8t The Secretary of Education should direct the 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education and 
the Office of Civil Rights to recognise 
equity in vocational education as a priority 
goal and to work together in the enforcement 
effort. 



5* Supportive Services 

Currently, the law gives States the option of using basic 
grant money toz (1) "provide support services for women who 
enter programs designed to prepare individuals for employment 
in jobs which have been traditionally limited to men, including 
counseling as to the nature of such programs and the 
difficulties which may be encountered by women in such 
programs, and job development and job followup services" and 
(2) "day care services for children of students in secondary 
and postsecondary vocational education programs." Few States 
are actually providing funds for supportive services, including 
day care* Unfortunately, without such supportive services, it 
is often impossible for the most disadvantaged women --pregnant 
teenagers, displaced homemakers, and single heads of 
household-- to enter and pursue vocational education. 
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gecommendation 9: The Department of Education should encourage 
States to improve their coordination with 
providers of social services (including 
child care under title XX of the Social 
Security Act) to ensure that individuals 
are not denied access to vocational 
education due to the lack of availability 
of supportive services. 

6. Sex Equity Coordinators 

One of the requirements of the Act is that each State must 
designate a Sex Equity Coordinator to assist the State board 
in promoting sex equity. Their functions include: creating 
awareness and providing information regarding sex equity 
problems and solutions; gathering and analysing data; taking 
action to overcome sex bias, discrimination, and role 
etereo typing ; reviewing* all vocational program* and all grants 
and contracts; provision of technical assistance to local 
education agencies; reviewing title IX self-evaluations and 
the State Plan for Vocational Education; and monitoring the 
implementation of equal employment laws as they relate to 
vocational education. Each State is required to spend not 
less than $50,000 out of its basic grant to support the 
Sex Equity Coordinator. 

Experience has varied but, considering its modest size, 
this program has been quite successful in promoting awareness 
of sex equity problems in vocational education. In addition, 
the Sex Equity Coordinators have been effective in assisting 
local education agencies and other institutions that deliver 
vocational education in their efforts to expand vocational 
education opportunities for women. 

"1 f Matlon 10: The Department of Education should 

encourage States to supplement Federal 
funds to support the work of Sex Equity 
Coordinators. State education agencies 
should involve these coordinators in the 
development of State vojational education 
plans, as well as in Lneir review. 
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Cr Employment ana Training Programs 



Federally funded employment and training programs are 
important mechanisms for helping economically disadvantaged 
women prepare for better paying employment. The 
recommendations made here are directed toward the improvement 
of the quality of services provided by CETA and other programs 
(Recommend a t ions 11*14) and the expansion of access of women to 
the programs (Recommendations 15-20) . 

Many of the issues raised in the Commission's examination 
of the treatment of women are relevant to the treatment of 
disadvantaged men as well. For both groups, the underlying 
question is how to use employment and training programs more 
effectively to increase the long-run earnings of the 
participants. For women more than men, though, there is the 
added concern that long-term success will often require helping 
those who wish to move out of the narrow range of low-wage jobs 
where most of them are crowded. CETA, the Work incentive (WIN) 
program, and related programs can be used, as they have been, 
to assist in the achievement of this goal. But more needs to 
be done. 



There is a pressure both from congress and the 
Administration to use limited employment and training funds to 
serve as many people as possible and to place participants as 
quickly as possible into unsubsidized employment. However, 
such short-term objectives can conflict with the long-term goal 
of helping disadvantaged people prepare for occupations that 
will enable then to become and remain self-sufficient. For 
women, a quick placement is more likely to be in a 
traditionally female, lower paying job. Achievement of 
self-sufficiency will require that many undergo special 
preparation for a wider range of occupations. 

At present, program operators have few, if any, incentives 
to conduct intensive training that will have a long-run impact 
on an individual's earnings, even if the benefits exceed the 
costs. In fact, there are several disincentives. For example, 
assessments rely heavily on numbers of participants and costs 
per placement, rather than on the quality of placement. CETA 
reporting systems do not include information on the quality of 
placement. Evaluations of programs, until recently, focused on 
short-run measures of success, such as positive terminations or 
placements in unsubsidized employment 



1. Preparation for Better Paying Occupations 
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However, CETA amendments in 1978 and rtcent regulations 
promulgated by the Department of Labor recognize the importance 
of using the program to widen the range of occupations 
available to disadvantaged women, prime sponsors are 
instructed to find ways of overcoming sex-role stereotyping and 
artificial barriers to employment and to take affirmative steps 
.o move women into predominantly male occupations (and vice 
versa). Nonetheless, the CETA system provides no rewards for 
prime sponsors who succeed. 

Similarly, WIN has a strong emphasis on placement 
regardless of job quality. Local programs are evaluated on 
short-run performance standards that stress immediate 
placements but do not address their quality. The disbursements 
of e large percentage of WIN funds (i.e., the discretionary 
allocations} are based on these performance standards. Besides 
ignoring the type and quality of placements, this disbursement 
formula has a negative impact on the quantity of services to 
women as it discriminates against those localities whose 
eligible population has an over representation of those who are 
most difficult to serve., 

Moving women into nontraditional jobs is not easy. But 
difficult though it may be, it is not impossible. There are 
numerous nontraditional programs that have been successful at a 
relatively low cost, placing women in nontraditional, higher 
paying jobs. 

Recommendation lit Congress and the Department of Labor should 
enable employment and training programs to 
provide opportunities for intensive training 
leading to a regular job, even if such 
actions increase the cost per participant. 

Recommendation 12; The Department of Labor should evaluate CETA 
prime sponsors and the officials responsible 
for the Work Incentive (WIN) program on the 
quality of services provided to participants 
in training programs. In order to do so, 
the Department should routinely collect 
information on the quality of services that 
are provided. 

Recommendation 1 3: The Department of Labor should disseminate 
information about programs that are enabling 
women to obtain nontraditional, higher 
paying jobs. Organizations with experience 
in operating such successful nontraditional 
programs should be used to provide technical 
assistance to other program operators. 
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2. Linkage to Unsubsidized Employment 

CETA and related training programs can help move 
disadvantaged women iico better jobs only if women acquire the 
requisite skills and are assisted in their placement. 
Effective linkages between employment and training programs and 
the private sector can facilitate this process* In 1979, the 
Department of Labor initiated a project to link firms that are 
not in compliance with Executive Order 11246 with Federal 
employment and training programs* Through this project, women 
(and minorities) who have been trained for nontraditionally 
female (and nontraditionally minority) occupations can be 
referred to employers who seek to increase their employment of 
such persons* This Employ* nt and Training Administration - 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance linkage project, while 
still in its developmental stage, should be encouraged* One 
early finding suggests that, while firms have an incentive to 
participate, prime sponsors do not* 

Recommendation 14: The Departmer Labor should encourage 
crime sponsc participate in the 

Employment & . j|ning Administration - 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
(ETA-OFCCP) linkage project to facilitate 
the placement in unsubsidized employment of 
women who have been trained in 
nontraditional occupations* 

3* Serving Significant Segments of the Eligible Population 

CETA prime sponsors are required to identify and equitably 
serve significant segments of their eligible population, 
including women* There are numerous obstacles to their doing 
so, including various provisions of the CETA law, regulations 
and program operations, and other laws, regulations and 
procedures that affect CETA program operations. The 
recommendations presented below are intended to make C2TA and 
relat*J programs more accessible to disadvantaged women. These 
recommendations involves the Department of Labor's assessment 
of prime sponsor plans and program activities (15), supportive 
services (16), women who have recently been separated (17), 
CETA national programs (18), the preference for unemployed 
fathers in WIN (19), and age limits in apprenticeships (20)* 

Currently there is little or no substantive monitoring of 
prime sponsors to assure that significant segments of the 
population are equitably served* Since Congress is 
particularly concerned with eliminating fraud and abuse* the 
majority of the Department's monitoring is limited to that 
area. Prime sponsors should also be monitored on their 
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provision of services, to thtt til kty groupt rtctive their 
fair thtrt of ttrvictt to which thty trt tntitltd under tht 
lav. Congress pltctd tht rttpontibility for tht tubttantive 
Monitoring of CfTA programs on the Department of Labor. Tht 
Department thoald develop t well-defined proctst for substan- 
tivt monitoring of annual p)«ns and program activititt and a 
litt of aanctiona thtt might rtaaonably bt impottd upon prima 
sponaort who rtptattdly undtratrvt aignifictnt segments and 
who refuat to take corrtctivt action. 

Raconmtndation 15; Tht Dtptrtmtnt of Labor should undertake a 
aubattntivt rtvitw of tht plans and program 
data of CETA prima sponsors to bt ure that 
significant segments of tht eligible 
population art bting equitably se •d. Tht? 
Deptrtmtnt should takt corrective *ion in 
oasts whtrt prime sponsors repeateaiy 
under serve one or more key groups. 

4. Supportive Services 

One way to improve tht tconomic situation of disadvantaged 
woven is to encourege them to participate in CETA. But in many 
casts this participation is conditional on receipt of certain 
supportive services * such as counseling, chiJo carer and 
transportation. Provision of thtst services increases the per 
cepita costs associated with placements. 

Curiently, there is no national performence assessment 
system in CETA that provides the basis for the disbursement of 
funds to prima sponsors. However, performance data such as 
cost per placement ere reported to the national level by prime 
sponsors* end subcontractor ere often evaluated on the basis 
of such meesures. These types of performance standards may 
inhibit program operetors from serving those who ere more 
expansive to serve end who are often most in need. The 
Dtptrtmtnt is currtntly involvtd in tht development of a set of 
netionel performence stenderds. In this process # it should 
ensure that incentivea not be created to avoid serving those 
nost in need. One possibility is to broeien performance 
indicetora to account for the differences in the demographic 
charecteriatics of the priee sponsor's eligible population; the 
composition of these cherecteristics effects treditional 
performance measures. Another possibility is to require the 
reporting of end evaluation of prime sponsors on performance 
meesures for certein subgroups (e.g., women, handicapped, 
teenege mothers, end disabled veterans) so that a prime sponsor 
cannot boost the overall performence measures by including in 
the program en overrepresentetion of thoae who are least costly 
to serve. 
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Some of the costs of supportive services, such as child 
care, need not be paid with CETA funds. Local program 
operators should be encouraged to coordinate their activities 
with other sources of support, including title XX of the Social 
security Act. 

Recommendation 16; CETA prime sponsors and their subcontractors 
should ensure that women are not prohibited 
from participation by lack of supportive 
services. The Department of Labor, in 
constructing its national performance 
assessment system, should ensure that 
disincentives are not created to serving 
persons who may require child care, 
transportation, counseling, or other 
supportive services. 

5. Recently Separated V*cn,en 

One group that often is in urgent need of preparation for 
employment is women who have been recently separated from 
their husbanos. They frequently are not eligible for 
participation in CETA employment and training programs because 
of the way that the regulations define family income. The 
income determination period is the previous six months. During 
any part of that period in which a woman was living with her 
husband, the husband's income must be included. Hence, the 
husband s income affects the eligibility of a separated woman 
for CETA services for up to six months after the separation 
occurred. 

Recommendation 17: The Department of Labor should reassess the 
methoo by which family income is calculated 
in determining the eligibilty of recently 
separated women for CETA participation. 
Such women who live in poverty should be 
eligible to participate in CETA. 

6. National Programs 

Under title IIIA of CETA, the Department of Labor 
administers national programs that fund a vide array of 
activities. These include training and employment-related 
services to groups that are experiencing particularly severe 
disadvantages in the labor market and activities to strengthen 
and improve the effectiveness of the CETA system itself. The 
J*9 < l « lak i i on specifically identifies ex-offenders, persons of 
limited English language proficiency, handicapped, women, 
? 2? ?^ P a 5 ents ' displaced homemakers, youth, older workers, 
rUMntfnfi 8 S h ?* laC i educationa } credentials, public assistance 
recipients, Native Americans, migrant and seasonal farm 
workers, veterans, and other persons whom the Secretary deems 
to be in need of such services. 
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Zn addition to being designated as a specif ic group in nttd 
of services, women also account for tht vast majority of such 
groups as single partnts, displactd homemakers, and public 
assistancs recipients, and clost to half of tht other groups, 
except for veterans and ex-offenders. 

Adequate data on program act iv it its and on tht 
characttristics of participants art not available. However, of 
tht national program funds ovtr which tht Department of Labor 
has soma discrttion (that is, excluding funds for Native 
Americans, migrant and stasonal farm worktrs) , about one-third 
goes to programs with a low goal for women (20 percent) and an 
additional one-seventh goes to a program for vtttrans. 

There art stvtral options for incrtasing tht funds and 
strvicts going to women in title IIIA. First, the Office of 
National Programs could sttk to incrtast tht proportion ol 
women ir> their current programs. Second, they could fund more 
program* whose main purpose is to serve the employment needs of 
disadvantaged women. Third, national women's community-based 
organisations (CBOs) cculd receive funds under "Operational 
Funds for Community-Based Organizations," a program funded in 
title IIIA whereby national CBOs receive funds to provide 
technical assistance to their local affiliates. Fourth, 
operators of successful nontraditional programs for women could 
be funded to provide technical assistance to title IIIA 
grantees and to pri.ee sponsors on how to overcome sex 
stereotyping and how to accelerate the movement of women into 
nontraditionally female, higher paying jobs. 

Rtcommendation 18; The Department of Labor should seek to 

increase the participation of women in the 
national programs funded under title IIIA of 
CETA. The Office of National Programs 
should monitor programs within its 
jurisdiction and should take corrtctivt 
action whan such programs repeatedly fail to 
meet their goals. To do so, the Office of 
National Programs should requirt such 
programs to report information on tht 
characttristics of participants, including 
sax, ract, and national origin. 

7. Work Inctntivt Program 

Tht Work Inctntivt (WIN) program is dtsigntd to htlp 
rtcipitnts of Aid to Familits with Dtptndtnt Children obtain 
employment and become self-suf f icient. Three-quarters of all 
parsons registered in WIN are female, but a slightly smaller 
proportion of the persons placed in employment are female. 
Some of the disparity is due to an explicit preference in the 
legislation given to unemployed fathers over all other WIN 
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registrants. In view of the trend away from gender-specif ic 
distinctions in legislation, this preference is anachronistic 
and shojld be eliminated. 

Recommendation 19; Congress should eliminate the preference 

given unemployed fathers over all other work 
Incentive (WIN) program registrants. 

9. Apprenticeships 

Upper age limits in apprenticeship programs limit the 
access of women to preparation for many skilled occupations. 
Currently many programs require that persons be under the age 
of 26 in order to be eligible for an apprenticeship. Women are 
more likely than men to be adversely affected by such age 
limits because: (1) they have been discriminated against in 
their younger years in gaining access to such programs and thus 
often apply at older ages? (2) often , young women do not 
develop nontraditional career aspirations until they reach 
their mid-twenties (after a few years working at a low paying 
traditionally female job or when they are mature enough to go 
against societal norms) j and (3) they may have experienced 
interruptions in employment for childbearing reasons (or may 
have worked only part time during their early twenties). 

Lifting the age limit might also increase the number of 
minority males who would enter apprenticeship programs. Many 
minority males, especially those who were raised in ghettos, 
might not apply for apprenticeships until they are older. 
Indeed, many apprenticeship programs have had to increase their 
upper age limits to attract minority males to meet goals set by 
the Department of Labor. Veterans constitute another group who may 
need to apply at a later age* But they often are already given 
an exclusion from the age limit, along with current employees* 
Raving rectified the problem for some older workers, it is 
difficult to justify an upper age limit on the ground of 
business necessity for other groups. 

The Lepartment of Labor's Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training continues to register apprenticeship programs with 
upper age limits* In September 1980, the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission proposed to eliminate the exemption 
of apprenticeship programs from the jurisdiction of the Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act. However, in January the 
Commission, in a tie vote, failed to make the proposed rule 
final. 

Re commendation 20: The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 

of the Department of Labor should no longer 

register apprenticeship programs that have 
upper age limits on participation. The 
Commission supports the guidelines earlier 
proposed by the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission to eliminate the exemption of 
apprenticeships from the Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act and urges the EEOC to 
promulgate these guidelines. 
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Mr. Miller. The next is Carol Jabonaski. 

STATEMENT OF CAROL JABONASKI, COORDINATOR, OCCUPA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION, CIVIL RIGHTS UNIT, NEW YORK STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Ms. Jabonaski. Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommit- 
tee, I am pleased to have this opportunity to share with you some 
of the activities that have happened in New York State as a result 
of the 1976 amendments. 

I was formerly the sex equity coordinator for the State, and have 
recently moved into a new position. New York State in addressing 
the mandates, I believe, took a very pro-active role. 

I will try quickly to summarize some of the accomplishments, 
identify some of the problems that we see that still exist, and some 
of the recommendations that we feel are important. 

The office was established very quickly after the legislation was 
enacted. Funds were allocated in a variety of categories, including 
grants to overcome sex bias. It was through that system that we 
were able to create many different kinds of programs and activities 
which have had an impact in the State. 

As you look at each of the responsibilities we targeted funds for 
implementation of activities to meet those mandates. 

Under creating awareness, we have conducted workshops and 
seminars, a variety of programs and presentations throughout the 
state. A msgor activity was a six-credit course which is offered each 
year on a statewide basis. 

We have had 800-plus vocational educators take that program. 
As a part of the program, they are required to work with local 
school people or students and they have made about 178 contacts. 

We also established a resource center, a statewide resource 
center. We have prepared resource materials such as a youth group 
kit which talks about youth organizations and implementing sex 
equity through the youth organizations. 

We have prepared "An Expanding Role, Adolescent Expecta- 
tions," which is a source book of teachers. We have distributed over 
20,000 copies of that book statewide and nationally. 

We have prepared film strips which have been used in local 
schools and vocational centers throughout the State. We have also 
prepared two films which have had quite an impact in our State, 
one called "Turning Points," which is a documentary on women re- 
turning to the postsecondary level for occupational training. 

We are very pleased that that film received an American Film 
Festival award. 

"A Man's Place" was a second followup film which dealt with 
social changes that men are now undergoing. We have found .a 
great need in addressing the needs of men as we take a look at 
total sex equity. 

We had a poster contest and we have prepared and distributed 
150 copies of a news letter called "Voice" throughout the State. 
That goes out about three times a year. 

We did a comic book for elementary children to try to bring to 
them some of the concepts that we are talking about in eliminating 
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sex bias and stereotyping, and distributed somewhere over 100,000 
copies of that comic book. 

We have recently had a conference in our State pulling together 
many of the people who have implemented programs locally. About 
370 people attended that conference. We have also had several 
people from other States participate. 

As we took a look at section B, which is gathering and analyzing 
data, we found that there were some problems in the data base 
that we were using. Data was not collected in a form at the begin- 
ning of our work so that it could be compared from one year to an- 
other. 

So we have still had some problem with that. But as we have 
looked at the data and have done some analysis, we have discov- 
ered that we really have only three programs left in the State that 
are actually single-sex enrollments. No cross-sex enrollments in 
any of those programs. 

Those programs do change, however, from year to year. This last 
year, it was automotive technology, tool and diemaking were two of 
them. But we have seen that some change has taken place in agri- 
culture, technical trades, and industries which were previously 
dominated by males. 

Since 1976, there has been an increase of 6 percent in agricul- 
ture, 6.1 percent in technical, and 6.4 percent in trade and indus- 
try, an increase of females entering those programs. There are 
charts in the prepared testimony that spell all of that out. 

In developing strategies to correct the problems, we felt that it 
was important to have a system that would be statewide that 
womM have all the schools. So we have implemented a system of 
action planning. 

Every school district, every occupational center, postsecondary 
institution, and all of the large industries are required to do an 
action plan, how they are going to implement sex equity within 
their schools. 

That plan is used as a criteria for vocational education funding. 
We have a tremendous success in seeing activities actually being 
implemented and change taking place at the local level through 
that planning process. We feel it is because of the planning process 
that many of the people across the State, at least, know and under- 
stand what the issue is, what the problems are, and how to begin to 
address those problems. 

We have also funded 115 programs over the last few years, model 
programs that have helped set the base for how you actually go 
about creating change. 

In reviewing the distribution of grants, we have a system built 
into our regular review process so that as we have reviewed each 
grant that has come into the state for VEA funding, somewhere 
over 3,000 grants, there is a system where each grant is reviewed 
to insure that there is no bias or stereotyping or sex discrimina- 
tion. 

Those grants are reviewed by all of the staff who have that as a 
regular responsibility, and then are surveyed by the sex equity and 
civil rights staffs. In reviewing programs, we have focused in on 
100 institutions, asking people within the agency itself after having 
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been trained and looking for sex bias issues, to review those pro- 
grams. 

In addition to that, the State has in response to the OCR guide- 
lines, developed a unit, civil rights unit. We do on a regular basis a 
review of all programs, not only for sex discrimination, but for race 
and handicap discrimination as well. 

As we have done those reviews of local programs, we have found 
that there is still sex stereotype materials being used, guidance and 
counseling procedures which are still stereotyped. 

Some districts have not yet even completed the requirements of 
title IX. We find that many counseling practices that go on are still 
predicting students success based on gender. 

There are certainly a variety of other kinds of areas of discrimi- 
natory practices which we have also found. 

Monitoring the implementation of laws prohibiting sex discrimi- 
nation in hiring and firing was one of the greatest challenges for 
us in our State as we are a very large State and we have 700-plus 
institutions plus postsecondary institutions. 

We found as we took a look at the information in 1976 that there 
were only five female superintendents and only one female occupa- 
tional education diiector in the State out of some 798 school dis- 
tricts and out of some 660 occupational directors. 
We have implemented the job network information service, a 
m wherebv we provide job information to the school districts, 
is on a voluntary basis. We have had tremendous success with 
the system. 

In 1978, we advertised 332 administrative vacancies. In 1980, 544. 
So far this year, about 415 vacancies, administrative positions, have 
been advertised. We also have the candidate pool where we have 
both men and women registered in the pool who are looking for a 
job. Then we publish that list. It is sent to all of the school districts 
or to anyone hiring administrators. 

We find that as we have looked at the data, one of the problems 
that school superintendents were having is they claimed there 
were no women available or prepared for high level administrative 
positions. So as we did an analysis for one year, we discovered that 
there were 4,000 women in our State who cud have the certification 
required for those positions. 

When you find that you have only five who are employed, it 
seems to me that there is something happening not to utilize those 
people who were prepared. 

We now have 20 females who are school superintendents. For the 
first time this year, we have a black female in upstate New York. 
We Have now three females who are occupational directors moving 
up from the one. 

Assisting local agencies in improving vocational opport gghjy for 
women, we have implemented several programs deali&jp^TOi dis- 
placed homemakers, single heads of households, special projects, 
counseling centers have been set up. 

Job training programs have been set up. Special seminars have 
been instituted around the State. They have had tremendous suc- 
cess in getting large numbers of women to come in and begin job 
training. Many will come in initially for the seminars and then the 
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numbers dwindle down as they begin to actually dig in for job 
training and look for iobs. 

We may serve probably 24 to 30 women in each of those pro- 
grarns and we have had tremendous success in employing them 
We find that when the women have been employed or trained in 
the nontraditional positions, that it is very easy to find positions 
tor them. Especially at the postsecondary level. 

We have also conducted a study for displaced homemakers to 
give us an idea of the numbers we might be talking about and how 
we might allocate additional funds to serve that group We have 
discovered that there are approximately 680,000-plus displaced 

5?^ makers in the State with that number increasing by about 
oi,UUU a year. 

We find that that is an area where we have to spend more re- 
sources and time in order to meet those particular needs. 

The next function is to make available to the general public in- 
formation. This is generally very difficult to do in a very large 
btate, and outside of running a column in the New York Times or 
something on the Today Show every week, we were not sure how 
we were going to respond to that. 

But the department did respond in that we put out a number of 
publications and news letters which go out on a continuous basis 
through the education department, as well as locally. 

We have encouraged all of the local agencies to continuously ad- 
vertise what it is they are doing, to put articles in the newspaper, 
and to make people locally know and understand the accomplish- 
ments which are going on. % 

The self-evaluations under title IX are reviewed by our State 
agency. Any local district requesting vocational education funds 
must have their title IX self-evaluation on board We have re- 
viewed about 260 of those to date. 

As you take a look at the accomplishments, and we have had 
many, we see that there are still problems. There are still some 
gaps in reaching students, helping them to understand that they 
have an opportunity to select job training programs or career op- 
tions which are not based on traditional stereotypes. It takes a lone 
time to overcome those social factors. 

It also takes a great deal of time to change the attitudes of teach- 
ers and administrators and parents. We have seen, those, as the 
economy has changed, and we find that more women are moving 
into the labor market, that need is beginning to move down to 
younger women. We find certainly that it is much easier to talk 
with older women who have been out in the labor market and who 
have seen that there are more financial gains and opportunities in 
going into nontraditional programs. 

That is still an area we need to work very hard on with second- 
ary students. As we have taken a look at vocational education and 
realizing that it is a link between school and the world of work, we 
are concerned that the female population be well served and that 
thev be given an opportunity as anyone else is given an opportuni- 
ty for advancement and for job training that will be meaningful for 
them. 

New York State would like to make three very general recom- 
mendations. First, that the vocational education amendment 
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should continue to promote sex equity in both planning, program 
and funding. Second that funding and program requirements for 
sex equity should be integrated into the entire vocational education 
system for greatest effectiveness, and third, that vocational educa- 
tion priorities must be targeted to meet the needs of special groups, 
displaced* ho memakers, pregnant teenagers, single heads of house- 
holds and men and women entering nontraditional jobs. 

We feel that the achievements made in the last 5 years will con- 
tinue and we will be able to emphasize the efforts and the commit- 
ments which have been made around the country. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Carol Jabonaski follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Carol Jabonaski, Coordinator, Occupational Education 
Civil Rights Coordinating Unit, New York State Education Department 



Chairman Perkins and members of the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary 
and Vocational Education, thank you for the opportunity to talk with you today 
about sex equity in vocational education in New York State. My name is Carol Ja- 
bonaski and I am the Coordinator of the Occupational Education Civil Rights Co- 
ordinating Unit of the New York State Education Department. Before I began in 
this position in June, 1980, 1 was the Supervisor of the Occupational Education Spe- 
cial Programs, also known as the Sex Equity Office, in the State Education Depart- 
ment, a position I held for about three and a half years. I have also taught elemen- 
tary and secondary Home Economics and Health, and taught Hotel Technology at a 
community college. Through W1 1 of these experiences, and especially in the last 5 
years that I have been directly involved with sex equity in vocational education, I 
have developed a deep commitment to creating and ensuring that both girls and 
boys have equal opportunities in selecting the educational programs and careers of 
their choice, unrestricted by sex role stereotypes. 

I would like to share with you the perspective of New York State on the achieve- 
ments and problems in the area of sex equity in vocational education . In my testi- 
mony, I will briefly review the problems that began to focus attentio i on sex bias, 
stereotyping and discrimination in occupational education. I will then discuss the 
achievements made in my State, according to the mandates of section 104 of the 
Vocational Education Amendments of 1976. I will conclude with an assessment of 
the problems that still remain in the development of sex-fair vocational education 
and offer recommendations for the continuation of sex equity efforts in the reauth- 
orization of the Vocational Education Act. 



During the hearings before Congress prior to the enactment of the Education 
Amendments of 1976, occupational education was described as a perpetuator of sex 
discrimination, sex bias and sex stereotyping. Occupational education was correctly 
pictured as reinforcing the socialization process by which women were being chan- 
neled into stereotyped, lower paying occupations. Indeed, the statistics clearly de- 
picted situations in which disproportionate numbers of women were confined to low- 
paying, dead end "female" jobs. The situation has improved somewhat since that 
time, due to sex equity efforts in occupational education and in other fields. Increas- 
ing awareness of women's issues has also been a factor. However, problems still 
remain: 

In 1974, women comprised 46 percent of the labor force and a majority of women 
over 18 were in the labor market; 

In 1981, approximately half of all women arf^orking, and nearly two-thirds of all 
women in the labor force in 1979 were single, widowed, divorced or separated or had 
husbands earning less than $10,000; 

Approximately 90 percent of all women work outside of the home at some time 
during their lives an u most will go to work because of economic need; 

In 1950, 62 percent of all clerical workers and 45 percent of all service workers 
were women, and in 19/9 these percentages had risen to 80 percent and 60 percent, 
respectively; 



SEX EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN NEW YORK STATE 
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In 1939, the median income of a full time female worker was 58 percent of the 
median income of a full time male worker and in 1977, women were earning, on the 
average, 59 percent of men's earnings; 

Approximately the same ratio of earnings held for the second quarter of 1979, 

The average woman worker is as well educated as the average man worker, both 
having completed a median of 12.6 years of schooling; 

Although women (and men) are beginning to move into career areas nontradi- 
tional for their sex, the ghettoization ,T of "women's work" still exists; (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics) 

The same disproportionate patterns are found in occupational education Both 
staffing and enrollments were heavily stereotyped. In New York State, male admin- 
istrators dominated all positions except those typically female areas such as health 
and home economics Lr. d l directors of occupational education were overwhelming 
Y<J% £i y one a 101x1 60 P 08 ^ 0113 was held by a woman in New York State in 
1977. There are now t/»ree women occupational education directors, this is progress 
but the ratio is still ou. of balance. The instructional staff reflected the traditional 
pattern of male and female jobs. For example, in 1977-78, 98 percent of professional 
positions in Industrial Arts were held by men and 92 percent of professional posi- 
tions m Home Economics were held by women. Males dominated, and conimueto 
dominate, at the higher levels of education administration In 1976, only 15 of 798 
school superintendent positions were held by women. In 1980, 20 school superinten- 
dents were women. There are still no women and no minorities among the 44 dis- 
trict superintendents in New York State. Student enrollments in occupational edu- 
cation program areas were also heavily stereotyped, with males dominating agricul- 
ture, technical, trade and industry, and industrial arts programs and a dispropor- 
tionate number of females enrolled in business, health and home economics pro- 
grams. 

Sex stereotyped barriers in occupational education also contributed to the genera- 
tion of a sex biased labor force. Examples of such barriers include: 

Single sex occupational education institutions that excluded women by policy and 
practice; ' r J 

Course restrictions by sex, usually implied by sex stereotyped course descriptions 
or brochures; 

Use of sex biased and stereotyped guidance and recruitment materials that reflect 
sex stereotyping in interest measurement or career goal recommendat 

Guidance and counseling practices that channel students into sex stereotyped oc- 
cupational training; 

Discriminatory criteria for selection of students for admission to occupational edu- 
cation programs; 
Separate career days or programs for males and females- 
Activities such as union apprenticeship training programs limited to members of 
one sex; 

Failure to collect data to identify and remediate discriminatory occupational edu- 
cation programs 

Although much attention and research has focused on the impact of sex discrimi- 
nation, bias and stereotyping on females, concern also extends to the negative ef- 
fects of sexism on males. Traditional roles constrict the choices of males as well as 
females, although the economic penalties of these limited choices have not been as 
drastic for men as the statistics indicate. Instead, the penalties of the male role tend 
to be exacted in personal pain. It has been established that the life expectancy of 
the average male is significantly shorter than the average female life expectancy. 

ine male stereotype is typified by the expectation that men be and act strong and 
tough, suppressing their feelings and always being in control of the situation. Men 
have traditionally been expected by society and by themselves to provide the sole 
means of support for their families However, the changing social and economic en- 
vironment has made many of these assumptions less valid Men and women are in- 
creasingly sharing the family s economic responsibility. 

A narrow set of expectations, based on sex, limits the range of choices available to 
both women and men. One of the primary efforts of sex equity in education is to 
develop expanding roles for both males and females, freeing people to make life de- 
cisions based on individual aptitudes, interests and abilities rather than on the arbi- 
trary determinant of gender. Before such opportunities can be created and made 
available in education, attitudes and behaviors must be examined and ch*n™d. By 
its very nature, this effort must be long, slow and careful proce«« Data must be 
gathered and studies made Training programs must be designed, developed and u 
plemented on a wide scale Materials, strategies and skills must be created and uti- 
lized All of these factors, then, contribute to the potential success of educational 
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P^ranw that will be equally available and worthwhile for all students, regardless 

Although federal laws prohibit occupational education programs from engaging in 
activities that create barriers to equal access, many problems still exist. Although 
considerable progress has been made toward informing and assisting local education 
agencies with regard to sex equity problems and approaches, there is a felt need for 
the continuation of these efforts. Sex equity efforts involve changing long-held atti- 
tudes and habits as well as identifying and removing illegal and restrictive practices 
and policies. There is a great deal of work yet to be done. The support and leader- 
ship of the Federal Government, as expressed through the reauthorization of the 
Vocational Education Act, is a crucial element in the continuation of planned, co- 
ordinated and effective sex equity efforts across the country. Failure to reaffirm a 
strong commitment to sex equity in occupational education would represent an un- 
thinkable betrayal of our achievements to date and of all the women and girls who 
are in or will enter the labor market to earn their livings 

SECTION II- NEW YORK STATE SEX EQUITY ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

In response to the mandates of section 104 of the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1976. the State Education Department established the Office of Occupa- 
tional and Continuing Education, Special Programs (Sex Equity Office) Appoint- 
ments to the New York State Advisory Council on Vocational Education insured 
that women were adequately represented Policies and procedures to assure equal 
access to occupational education programs were included in State plans. Funds for 
programs for displaced homemakers and for the achievement of sex equity were al- 
located, as illustrated by the following table ^ y 

VEA SEX EQUITY FUNDING 











Fiscal year — 










19/8 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Displaced homemakers 
Research 

Guidance and counseling 
Overcoming sex bias 
Support services for women 




81,709 
23,604 
111597 
894,429 
0 


351.859 
65,421 
54,647 

640,082 
0 


455.122 
44.914 
62.284 

783.358 
0 


295.944 
0 
0 

7*4,926 
0 


275.000 
0 
0 

450.000 
75.000 


Total 




1,161.339 


1,162.009 


1,395.678 


1.130,870 


975,000 



Highlights of accomplishments from fiscal year 1977 to fiscal year 1981 are sum- 
marized below, grouped by major function. 

A. Create awareness of programs and activities m vocational education designed to 
reduce sex bias and sex stereotyping m all vocational education programs 
Provided leadership in planning and conducting workshops, seminars and infor- 
mational meetings; held statewide sex equity seminars for vocational students and 
educators; made presentations to community organizations and local educational 
agencies, funded a university b credit hour inservice course on sex equity for voca- 
tional educators, which trained over 820 vocational educators as change agents for 
facilitating sex equity who made more than 178.000 contacts with students, teach- 
ers, parents, and others relative to sex equity and conducted inservice sex equity 
workshops, established sex equity resource centers and revised sex-biased curricu- 
lum, assisted Cornell University in producing a Youth Group Program activity kit 
developed by students (distributed over 500 copies) and an audio filmstrip and 
^H[ Ce ao iJ?*f? n< [ l " g Adolescent Role Expectations." (distributed over 20,000 
books and 2,000 filmstnps); a mailing list of over 5.000 has been developed; devel- 
oped numerous resources to create awareness of sex equity; developed four audiotu- 
torial modules for reducing sex bias; produced "Turning Points.* a documentary 
film depicting tne i problems and experiences of women pursuing careers; produce "A 
Rfcin s Place, a documentary film dealing with society's changing masculine role; 
v/!S?£^V a * tudent ,P<»ter contest; prepared and distributed 150.000 copies of the 
VOICE (Vocationa Options in Creating Equality) newsletter; prepared articles for 
btate and National publications; produced s?ven series of public service announce- 
ments for television; distributed over 100.000 copies of the comic book "Super 
People, designed to develop awareness of sex role stereotyping, to elementary 
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school students These four years of accomplishments culminated in the New York 
State Sex Equity Conference held at Grossingers, New York on November 11-13, 
1981 This conference was attended by approximately 375 educators and representa- 
tives of government, business and industry within and outside New York State 
Fifty-three programs on various equity topics were presented The Conference was 
cosponsored by the State Education Department, Division of Occupational and Con- 
tinuing Education and the Consortium for Educational Equity at Rutgers Universi- 
ty, and the State University of New York at Oswego. 

B Gather, analyze, and disseminate data on the status of men and women, students, 
and employees in vocational education programs. 
Collected data through the State Education Department's data collection center; 
worked with other organizational units to identify necessary procedural changes to 
meet data collection requirements, analyzed collected data and prepared statistical 
reports. 

For 1980-81 secondary occupational education enrollments, only three programs 
had no cross — sex enrollment (sections of Industrial Technology, Automotive Tech- 
nology, and Tool and Die Making, each all-male with low enrollments). Although 
certain occupational education program areas such as Agriculture, Technical, and 
Trade and Industry are dominated by males, female enrollments have increased 6 
percent, 6 1 percent and 4 6 percent respectively since 1976 The following tables il- 
lustrate changing enrollment patterns by sex. Table I shows enrollment figures and 
Table II shows percentages by sex and program area from 1976-77 to 1980-81 



TABLE L— MALE/FEMALE SECONDARY OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION ENROLLMENT BY USOE PROGRAM 

CATEGORY 





USOf xcupational education txogram cate?wy 






Secondary 








1976 n 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


Mate 

female 




10,850 
2^621 


11078 
3^421 


8.446 

2^500 


7,988 
2^577 


6,866 
2!356 




Agriculture, total 


13,471 


14 499 


10,946 


10.565 


9,222 


Male 
female 




10.010 
11,544 


9.385 
10.692 


8.966 
10.272 


9.511 
11,302 


8,065 
9.803 




Distributive education, total 


21.554 


20.077 


19.238 


20.813 


17,868 


Male 

female 




971 

' 12.430 


2.037 
15.991 


1,068 
11,216 


1,463 
11,113 


1,661 
10,925 




Health total 


13,401 


18.028 


12,284 


12,576 


12,586 


Male 
female 




1,750 
7 487 


1.488 
6.196 


1,515 
5,337 


1.078 
4,099 


907 
3.030 




Home economies total 1 


9,237 


7,684 


6,852 


5.177 


3.937 


Male 
Female 




69.025 
195.986 . 


72.106 
208.817 


66,849 
192.544 


65.580 
182,672 


58,792 
152,004 




Office and business tot3l 


265,011 


280,923 


259.393 


248 252 


210.796 


Male 

Female 




10,348 
2412 


10,420 
2.561 


6,648 
1,341 


7.604 
2 537 


8.358 
2.779 




Technical «otal 


12 760 


12,981 


7,988 


10,141 


11.137 


Male 

Femdle 




80,904 
20,674 


76 761 
20.035 


61259 
18,384 


61,249 
18,730 


61,543 
20,508 




Trade and industry total 


101578 


96 796 


79.634 


79.979 


81,963 


Male 
female 




183,858 
253,154 


183.275 
267,713 


154.751 
241,594 


154,473 
233.030 


146.104 
201.405 




Total all areas 


437 012 


450.988 


396,345 


387,503 


347.509 



' 0rcuM!(Ond' tonw *3rwmc«; only 
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TABLE II —MALE/FEMALE SECONDARY OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION ENROLLMENT BY USOE PROGRAM 
CATEGORY (IN PERCENTAGES) 



USOf occupational education program 
category 


19*6 11 


19/7 78 


19/8 79 


19/9 oO 


i n on o i 

198U 81 


Agriculture 












Male 


80 5 


7b 4 


77 1 


/5 6 


74 5 


Female 


19 5 


23 6 


22 9 


24 4 


25 5 


District education 












Male 


46 4 


45 7 


46 6 


45 7 


45 1 


female 


53 6 


53 3 


53 4 


54 3 


54 9 


Health 












Male 


12 


113 


8 7 


11 6 


132 


Female 


92 8 


88 7 


91 3 


88 4 


86 8 


Home economics 1 












Male 


189 


193 


22 1 


20 8 


23 0 


Female 


811 


80 7 


77 9 


79 2 


770 


Office and business 












Male 


26 0 


25 6 


25 7 


26 4 


27 9 


Female 


74 0 


IU 


74 3 


73 6 


72 1 


Technical 








Male 


811 


80 2 


83 2 


75 0 


750 


Female 


189 


19 8 


16 8 


26 0 


250 


Trade and industry 












Male 


79 6 


;9 3 


76 9 


76 6 


750 


Female 


204 


20 7 


23 1 


23 4 


25 0 


Total, all areas 












Male 


42 0 


40 6 


39 0 


39 9 


42 0 


Female 


580 


59 4 


510 


601 


580 



' Occupdiflfiai home "tonomics wly 



V Develop strategies to correct problems of inequity in vocational education programs 
Annually, provided technical assistance to local educational agencies (including 
Boards of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES), large city school districts, and 
postsecondary institutions) and to Education Department Bureaus in the develop- 
ment of sex equity actions, collected and analyzed status report on action plans and 
made recommendations for future action, this year, to date, action plans have been 
received for review from all 44 BOCES, 15 city school districts and 175 LEAs; 4.0(H) 
copies of the planning guide, "Actions For Change" have been disseminated; devel- 
oped procedures for requesting proposals for grants to overcome sex bias, promoted 
the appointment of a representative number of women to local advisory councils to 
gain support and assistance in carrying out sex equity responsibilities; provided sex 
equity information to the New York State Commissioner of Education Advisory 
Council on Equal Opportunity for Women, worked with the New V 0 rk State 
Department s Irlernal Task Force on Sex Equity to identify types of staff involve- 
ment, develop^ learning packets from identified needs to provide technical assist- 
ance to local educational agencies, developed resources and guidelines to assist local 
administrators, and funded 115 programs through VEA grants to overcome sex bias 
Funded programs provide development of equity materials and resources; training 
for students, parents, educators, administrators and business and industry; pro- 
grams for nontraditional students and other special populations, and effort* to elim- 
inate sex bias, stereotyping and discrimination in vocational education 
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Z>. Review the distribution of grants and contracts by the State Board to assure that 
interests and needs of women are addressed in all projects assisted under this 
Act 

Developed sex equity critrna, guidelines and procedures to be used in the review 
of all proposals; provided assistance to supervisory staff in reviewing 3,733 proposals 
for compliance v , h sex equity provisions of the Act; co-. J acted a compliance review 
of a sample of funded programs and made recommendations for follow-up action 
where necessary 

E. Review all vocational education programs in the State for sex bias 

Conducted vocational education program reviews through the assistance of State 
Education Department Occupational .Education Staff in approximately 100 second- 
ary institutions; required local education agencies to submit program self-evalua- 
tions to reflect sex equity status. 

In addition to efforts to meet the needs of special populations, the Department is 
carrying out its responsibilities under the federal Office of Civil Rights' (OCR) 
"Guidelines for Eliminating Discrimination and Denial of Services on the Basis of 
Race, Color. National Origin. Sex and Handicap in Vocational Education" issued on 
March 21, 1979. 

As required by the OCR Guidelines, New York State has prepared and submitted 
to Washington the Methods of Administration and Related Procedures for Compli- 
ance with the Civil Rights Authorities in Vocational Education (MOA). The MOA 
describes the compliance program adopted by the New Yoi K State Education De- 
partment and the orocedures to be used in carrying it out. 

Standards Governing Civil Rights in Vocational Education Programs were devel- 
oped by the Department and are used as the criterion upon which an agency's com- 
pliance with federal civil rights statutes can be determined. The Standards are orga- 
nized i nto si x fl ecti on s; U General Provisions, 2) E s tab l ishm ent of Vocational Educa- 
tion Programs and Facilities, 3) Recruitment and Admission. 4) Treatment of Stu- 
dents in Vocational Education Programs. Services, and Activities, 5) Employment, 
and 6) Age Discrimination 

The following are some of the typical areas where findings of noncompliance re- 
lated to sex discrimination have beeen cited as a result of on-site reviews: 

Sex-sterotyped home school and BOCES recruitment materials (slide presenta- 
tions, posters, brochures) that 1) depict male and female students only in tradition- 
al program areas; and 2) list course requirements that appear to discriminate 
against students on the basis of sex. such as "able to safely lift 65 pounds," when 
such requirements have not been validated as essential to course participation. 

Lack of documented efforts to promote non traditional career opportunities 

Some districts not issuing public announcements of vocational education opportu- 
nities offered without regard to sex, race, color, national origin or handicap 

Of those district issuing such announcements, many have not included required 
information regarding Title IX 

Establishment by some component school districts of attendance and academic cri- 
teria for BOCES enrollment, which has potential for excluding females m nontr*di- 
ttonial programs 

Counseling o f students, predicting success in home economics and indu3tn» ! arts 
and other traditional program areas on the basis of gender 

Use of sex as a selection criterion for entrance into home economics and industri- 
al arts courses 

Some student awards in occupational education program areas exist in which 
gender is used as a basis for eligibility 

Written agreements for the referral or assignment of students frequently do not 
include the required — nances from the union, sponsor or employer that students 
will be treated equally without regard to sex, race, color, national origin, or handi- 
cap 

Applications for teaching and non-teaching positions frequently include requests 
foi information regarding the applicant's sex, marital status and physical defects or 
limitations 

Advertisement of job openings \s frequently limited to word-of-mouth, and prefer- 
ence given to residents of the district These practices tend to perpetuate exclusion 
of minorities and exclusion "f women from adrniu'strattve positions 

egnancy is often treated differently trom other temporary disabilities in that 
women returning from maternity leave in some districts are required to produce a 
doctors statement indicating they may return to work This is not a requirement 
tor other medical leaves of absence 
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I iscm mation against males exists in some districts where parental leave is al- 
lowable tor female employees only. 

At the postsecondary level the Bureau of Grants Administration reviews all post- 
secondary institutions for compliance with the U.S. Office for Civil Rights' "Guide- 
lines for Eliminating Disc^mnation and Denial of Services in Vocational Education 
on the Basis of Race, Czlor, National Origin, Sex and Handicap." 

R Monitor the implementation of laws prohibiting sex discrimination in hiring, 
firing, and promotion procedures relating to vocational education within the 
State 

The Job Network Information Service (JNIS>, in operation since 1978, implements 
a Statewide candidate pool and job information service. JNIS was established in re- 
sponse to the minimal number of women in administrative positions in the educa- 
tional system of this State. Even though women comprise a substantial portion of 
the professional staff in education, then numbers are almost absent in school ad- 
ministrative positions. 

JNIS affords women an equal opportunity to ascend the career ladder and gain 
employment in school administration, first, by widely publicizing the location and 
type of administrative vacancies and, second, by maintaining a resource pool of 
qualified women administrators. The number of administrative vacancies in public 
school management advertised by the Network has steadily increased since the 
Network's establishment. In the Network's first year of operation, 1978, 332 admin- 
istrative vacancies were advertised. In 1980, 544 administrative vacancies were ad- 
vertised. Over a two-year period, the number of administrative vacancies advertised 
by JNIS increased by 64% To date, 415 administrative vacancies have been adver- 
tised for 1981 

The Network's Candidate Pool List publication w hich is distributed to all Chief 
School Officers identifies women qualified for employment as administrators and de- 
lineates pertinent employment information for won \ registered with JNIS. Ap- 
pointment officers thus can contact qualified women us interview for v a cant a d miiv - 
istrative positions. Most importantly, JNIS provides a mechanism to monitor admin- 
istrative vacancies and hirings Regionally, twenty-five members of the 
Commissioner's Statewide Advisory Council on Equal Opportunity for Women moni- 
tor the Network. Council members notify JNIS of vacancies which were not previ- 
ously listed and can confirm appointment information. Statewide, Chief School Offi- 
cers provide the Network with pertinent information on administrative appoint- 
ments for positions previously listed in the Network on a voluntary basis This in- 
formation includes the name and racial /ethnic identification of the appointee and a 
breakdown of the number of female and male applicants. 

The number of women registered with the Network has steadily increased. In 
1979, 241 women were registered. To date, 498 women are registered. The number of 
women registered with the Network has increased by 88 percent. Various factors 
contributed to the increase of JNIS, extensive recruiting and promotion efforts to 
enlist the participation of candidates and administrators bv staff members responsi- 
ble for operating the Network, broader dissemination of Administrative Job Open- 
ing Listings and updated JNIS information materials Presently, the New York City 
Board of Education participates in the Network and JNIS services are available 
through all State University of New York and City University of New York Student 
Placement Centers and Job Information Centers in the New York State Library 
System. 

To guard against unlawful discrimination in employment in the Department's 
Office of Occupational and Continuing Education, a plan for Equal Access in Em- 
ployment for Vocational Education was developed and implemented This plan, dis- 
tributed to the Office's hiring officials, supplements the Department's Affirmative 
Action Plan and specifically establishes uniform procedures for revising job descrip- 
tions, maintaining a qualified candidate pool, advertising job openings, screening ap- 
plicants, developing oral examinations, and making permanent* non-competitive or 
labor class, and provisional appointments. Procedures governing authorization of ap- 
pointments outline prohibitions against discrimination on the basis of sex, handicap, 
race, color, or national origin Appointment monitoring procedures include provi- 
sions of assurances of non-discrimination be provided to the appointing authority 

Gr Assist local educational agencies and other interested parties in the State w im- 
proving vocational education opportunities for women 
Established model programs at the adult and postsecondary levels to address the 
needs of displaced homemakers and other special groups, coordinated the efforts of 
the Education Department and the Department of Labor to provide total services to 
participants in model programs; used media— VOICE Newsletter, public service an- 
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nouncements for TV, and the Region II Dissertation Network to publicize opportu- 
nities for women in occupational education in local education agencies, provided 
technical assistance to local education agencies; funded in-service programs for 
teachers and administrators; and distributed materials on improving services. 

A needs assessment for child care services among women in New York State occu- 
pational programs was completed in 1980. The research assessed the need for child 
care services among current and prospective female occupational students, with 
children, in New York State Boards of Cooperative Educational Services and Com- 
munity College, determined the extent to which child care needs present a barrier 
to occupational education program access for these women, investigated the feasibil- 
ity of providing on-site, or campus, child care services and determined the probable 
use of on-site services Over 150 copies of this report were disseminated Statewide 

The need for child ca;*e as a support service for adult students has already been 
recognized by many postsecondary educational institutions. In New York State, a 
1978 survey of SUNY Community Colleges revealed that child care services are al- 
ready provided on close to half of these campuses 

Another significant study was conducted in 1979, contributing to the development 
of more accurate statistical information on the numbers and needs of displaced 
ho me makers in New York State The purpose of the project was to provide esti- 
mates of the needed base-line data necessary for effective public policy and program 
planning The study resulted in a maximum estimate of 683,700 individuals who 
may now be displaced homemakers and an estimate of 57,470 new displaced home- 
makers each year. 

The study also addressed the priority needs of disp'nced honie makers (I) Person- 
nal Adjustment (2) Career Adjustment; (3) Program Participation; and (4) Support 
and Follow-up 

The prionty given by displaced homemakers to occupational dimensions is clearly 
identified in this study Nursing, driving, flight training, sales and advertising, man- 
agement skills, industrial trade/tech skills, engineering and high school equivalency 
were the most frequently identified learning interests The vocational emphasis sup- 
ports the job-related needs critical to and the greatest priority of, displaced home- 
makers 

The priority of job and job-training needs of displaced homemakers is emphasized 
by the participant turnout at a career-information day in western New York State 
early this year Over 200 women voluntarily attended this session on a cold, snowy 
Saturday in January 

Displaced homemaker projects funded in New York State from FY 77-82 were in 
excess of one million dollars These projects included the provision of vocational 
education instruction needed for employment, instruction in seeking employment, 
placement services; life skills development, visits to work and training sites; access 
to support networks; counseling, referrals for employment, remedial reading and 
math classes, development of local school capabilities to serve the needs of displaced 
homemakers, and career planning 

H. Make available to the genrral public and to specified States and federal agencies 
information relating to procedures and plans for overcor* ng sex bias 
Increased public awareness of activities conducted by local educational agencies to 
promote sex equity, local education agencies include information on sex equity in 
local public relations materials and releases, prepared newspaper articles on sex 
equity program activities, reported on sex equity program progress and activities to 
the Department's Deputy Commissioner for Elementary, Secondary and Continuing 
Education, announced sex equity program activities to local educational agencies 
through the Department s School District Administrator's Newsletter; participated 
in TV and radio interviews on program activities; disseminated over 1100 copies of 
** Resources for Meeting he Challenge" to local educational agencies; disseminated 
report on the status of women and men students and employees Statewise, funded 
the conduct of a longitudinal study of sex equity in postsecondary education 

/ Review self-evaluations required by title IX 

Established procedures for reviewing Title IX self-evaluations, reviewed 260 Title 
IX Self-Evaluations for alt agencies requesting VEA funding 

Review and submit recommendations related to overcoming sex bias and sex stereo- 
tpying in vocational education programs for the five-year State plan and its 
annual program prior to their submission to the secretary 
Sex Equity Coordinator is a member of the State Plan Planning Committee, has 
submitted recommendations for improving sex equity provisions in the Plan, devel- 
oped State Plan objectives regarding eliminating sex bias and sex stereotyping, pub- 
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licized public hearings for the State Flan input to required recipients through De- 
partmental Statewide mailings and newspaper announcements, and disseminated 
this information Statewide to women's organizations and equity-concerned commu- 
nity organizations and labor groups 

Summary of problem areas 

Although activities to promote sex equity within vocational education have been 
implemented during the past five years, and although significant progress has been 
made, common problems in meeting legislative mandates still exist Patterns that 
limit and restrict nontraditional choices in educational development are still fre- 
quently observed 

Reviews of local education agencies have revealed that there are often gaps and 
omissions in compliance with provisions of Title IX that promote students, staff and 
general public awareness of sex equity requirements in education. The lack of ad- 
ministrative support for sex equity issues in vocational education, along with uncon- 
cious biased attitudes of administrators, teachers and counselors, constitutes a bar- 
rier to sex-fair education and impedes the removal of existing problems. These prob- 
lems include the use of recruitment anH promotional materials that depict students 
in courses and programs traditional for their gender, the lack of role models among 
teachers for nontraditional career choices, negative comments and jokes about stu- 
dents based on sex, counseling practices that discourage nontraditional enrollments 
and the use of biased and stereotyped instructional materials 

- The cumulative effect of sex bias, stereotyping and discrimination in vocational 
education is to reinforce existing social stereotypes that limit the full range of 
choices and options available to students With gender as a dividing line, other in- 
terests, aptitudes and skills are ignored in favor of an arbitrary determinant Be- 
cause the reality of sexism is deeply rooted in this society, efforts to eliminate its 
effects in education must continue Our commitment to equal opportunity for stu- 
dents must not waver now 

Recommenda ttons 

Vocational education is one link between school and the world of work Although 
sex equity concerns are a relatively new aspect of vocation education, effort* made 
in this area have provided positive benefits for education, business and industry in 
response to the changing work force and the needs of employers This section pre- 
sents recommendations for the reauthorized Vocational Education Amendments. 
These recommendations flow from the previous sex equity provisions of the 1976 
VEA, from studies of the activities and achievements that have resulted, and from 
the convictions of the New York State Education Department in this area during 
the past five ye*rs The following elements must be included in the central focus of 
vocational education in the years to come* 

I. the Vocational Education Amendments should continue to promote sex equity 
in planning, programming and funding, 

2 funding and program requirements for sex equity should be integrated into the 
entire vocational education system for greatest effectiveness; 

3 vocational education priorities must include meeting the needs of special groups 
such as displaced homemakers. pregnant teenagers, single heads of households, the 
elderly, and men and women entering non-traditional jobs 

With these priorities in place, the achievements made in the past five years will 
continue In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that the efforts and commitment made 
on behalf of sex equity in vocational education truly contribute to a larger concept 
of equal opportunity and worth for all students This is the foremost goal of educa- 
tion, the opportunity for each student to develop, grow and achieve to his or her 
maximum potential Maintaining the commitment to sex equity in vocational educa- 
tion ts integral to the achievement of this goal Thank you very much 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much. Again your written testimo- 
ny will be put in the record in its entirety. You may proceed in any 
fashion you desire. 

STATEMENT OF CONNIE GIPSON, CONSULTANT, VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Ms. Gipson. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
thank you for giving me the opportunity to come to you today. I 
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am Connie Gipson, sex equity coordinator from California. I will 
try to be brief since I do have the written testimony. 

You have asked me to tell you what has gone on in our State and 
what the problems have been, where we are going in the future. 
We are a very large State in California. We have 350 programs at 
the secondary level. In comprehensive high school, 76 regional oc- 
cupational programs, 107 community colleges, 1,046 school districts. 
In looking at the laws, we have had some problems. 

Size was a big thing in our State. So therefore, I come to you 
today to say that our State was committed. We have a joint policy 
council formed with members of the board of Governors and the 
State board of education. They showed their commitment early on 
by appointing a project to look over the State's efforts to make sure 
that the sex equity provisions of the act were met. 

This project reported directly to them because they felt very 
stongly that— I should say right off that our State matched the 
$50,000 and appointed the sex equity coordinator at the State de- 
partment of education and at the chancellors office. 

We went above and beyond that with funds. Most of our efforts 
have been jointly funded. We feel that we have done— we have 
evolved. We have had things in place before the legislation. We 
started out with Future Farmers of America, getting women in. We 
had a large number of women going through teacher training in 
agriculture. 

So, some things were already happening. We had already ad- 
dressed displaced homemakers That movement started at Mills 
College. We had women senators going through and they spread all 
over California. There were some things in place but the legislation 
provided the impetus that we needed at that particular time. We 
think our program areas had already started to address the issue. 

We had a large number of advocacy groups in California who 
were there from day 1 waiting to see what the State was going to 
do in this arena. I am proud to say at this particular time, we have 
a network of many people, educators, labor, management, commu- 
nity based organizations, all working together to meet the man- 
dates of the act. 

Our first State president, is female, from Future Farmers of 
America. Our director of California directors of vocational educa- 
tion is female. Finally, our new State director of vocational educa- 
tion is female. Our girls have taken the top prizes in competition in 
all kinds of competition and they are just walking away with that. 

Some fellows are unhappy about that. I provided you with enroll- 
ment data on our programs. I won't go into that except tc say we 
are noud of the efforts we made. When I hear about agriculture, I 
alrei iy know that over a third of our agriculture students are 
female. We are looking at the heart of things now like auto me- 
chanics. 

We have gone past agriculture production and services. Like the 
great State of New York, size is a major barrier when it came to 
our State, so we had to do things on a geography basis. We pro- 
vided coordinators in areas. For instance, we have a coordinator 
that does just Los Angeles city by herself. There were some sleep- 
ers in this legislation that I think you ought to be aware of. One 
was the incentive requirement that was placed in this legislation. 
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I think that was a very good provision of this legislation. That 
incentive requirement enabled us to do many things in our State. 
We were able to set aside $250,000 for campus sex equity coordina- 
tors out of that piece of legislation. We funded demonstration sites 
at the secondary level that developed program strategies. This 
year, 90 districts instead of the 30 will be developing strategies to 
address equity. Sex equity was infused into a State to the point 
where we think it has permeated into our thinking. 

Whenever we are about to do anything, we automatically address 
sex equity. We made a point to increase the number of women who 
reviewed proposals, received contracts and did all of those kinds of 
things. We found out we did have a job to do in that arena. One of 
our major accomplishments I feel was the developing collaborative 
efforts with other agencies. This was important in California. 

We had a lot of community based organizations that frankly 
were really doing a good job in job development and placement for 
nontraditional. We funded them out of vocational education funds 
initially. They taught us some things. They taught us how to do job 
development and placement. They used our services as well. So we 
did some linkages with community based organizations. 

Most of them ended up with partly funded by vocational educa- 
tion and partly funded by CETA. Unfortunately their CETA fund- 
ing has been cut and many of them are now out of existence, which 
we are now having to pick the ball up. Everybody is looking to vo- 
cational education to pick up the ball because many of the organi- 
zations that we had that were serving the people are gone. 

We have done some things with our CETA prime sponsors and 
their staffs in teaching them to do nontraditional because there 
was some help that they needed there. We have had unparalleled 
support from labor and management in our State. In our series the 
sex equity in apprenticeship, we had over 75 firms and 30 unions 
working with us. 

Our chair for that, that series is cochaired by two men from op- 
erating and engineers' local No. 3. They have been very supportive 
with u T-ey have just garnered all kinds of labor support to the 
point I have got to go back tomorrow to meet the sheetmetal and 
plumbers because we are doing some things with them tomorrow. 

These slide tape shows are about apprenticeship, not sex equity. 
We started out thinking women did not know anything about ap- 
prenticeship. We found out the men didn't, either. So that has been 
a real good plus for vocational education. It came about through 
sex equity. The equity information on apprenticeship just was not 
there. 

We have had major support from our governmental institutions. 
We are working with a department of corrections, the division of 
apprenticeship standards, the CYA, the California Youth Authori- 
ty, because we brought information on nontraditional to inmates in 
our penal institutions. 

We found there were some people who still thought that women 
inmates should be trained to be housewives. That was appalling to 
me. The data collection caused us to look at our students. We had 
some idea that our students alNstill looked like Dick and Jane in 
the first reader. 
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We took a look and they didn't. We had teenage parents, women 
in continuation schools, we had all kinds of different people. So we 
used another sleeper in the legislation that we think was really 
critical and that is the support services for women section in the 
legislation. We gave $50,000 grants to the large urban districts, Los 
Angeles Unified, Oakland, San Diego and Sacramento got large 
grants in support services for women. 

Those have been some of our big winners because they provide 
women with information that they need. The employers are al- 
ready built in. The math teachers and the science teachers have to 
work with the vocational educators. We have through that little 
grant, PE teachers who are identifying girls to go into vocational 
education. We have been overwhelmed with success in those. 
Eighty-six girls in one Oakland high school signed up in 1 day. 
Now we have 300 girls in Oakland trying to get into that project. 

I think it is because they realize that they have got to do some- 
thing in the world of work. It is heartbreaking in a sense that 
those projects have been successful because we perceived that the 
need was always there. I want to tell you nicely, those projects 
have been refunded. Those projects have to serve adult women and 
girls in high school. 

We have had women who are welfare women who came into 
them who are receiving $20 an hour. They are just overwhelmed 
with that. We are moving now to the point where we have county 
welfare directors identifying women to go to our displaced home- 
maker programs and get vocational training. We are getting that 
together where EDV, the county welfare workers and our educa- 
tion are jointly together to do that. 

So I think things are moving in California. 

You have asked me to point out where the problems are and 
what portions of the act should be revised. We have had problems 
because the legislation is not clear on where we can recruit. Let's 
face it. Displaced homemakers are not going to leave Days of Our 
Lives and drive to the community college and park their car, come 
in and enroll in a vocational program. 

We have some people who think they have to be in the program 
before vocational education can serve them. That has been a real 
problem. I think that we would like to have the support services 
portions of the act revised so we can include men. We feel very 
strongly we have got a job to do with the men in our State. 

They need help. Our data show that the men need help. Health 
care in particular is critical. We need the legislation permissive so 
we can address men who go into health care. It is a very big prob- 
lem. We have men who are single parents in California. 

One of our disc jockeys heard one of our displaced homemaker 
programs advertised and he said hey, we need that, too, men. Men 
stopped their cars, got off the freeways and called. Now we have 
men's groups talking about they need help being single parents. 
We have taken a look at business and industry and found we have 
a job to do in California. 

We have a high technology and we find we are going to have to 
address that. This year, we are bringing in 100 business leaders to 
tell us what to do about our students because there is a gap be* 
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tween what students want to do and what business and industry 
needs in California. We are going to work with that. 

In closing, I think what I mean to say and really want to say to 
you strongly, we are committed in California and we want to keep 
on doing that. We are committed to competence. We have a net- 
work in California and it includes blacks, whites, females, you 
name it, Hispanics. Even in our State, we know we have got a job 
to do. We have not gone to address the needs of rural and minority 
women yet. 

We have a big job to do in that arena. We would like the legisla- 
tion to continue. We think with your help, we will do it. Thank 
you. 

[The prepared statement of Constance Gipson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Constance F. Gipson, Consultant, Vocational 
Education, California State Department of Education 

I have been requested to give you a brief assessment of what has happened in 
California since the passage of the legislation, what the positive outcomes have 
been, where the problems have occurred, what revisions in the legislation we would 
like to see, and what we plan to do in the future. Firsc, I will give you some back- 
ground and an assessment of what has happened since 1976. 

Our vocational education delivery system is composed of secondary vocational 
education programs, found in over 350 secondary districts and 76 regional occupa- 
tion programs or centers, under the governance of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and postsecondary education at 107 community colleges, under the governance 
of the Board of Governors The two boards work cooperatively under a joint policy 
council which was formerly called the Joint Committee on Vocational Education. In 
1977, as evidence of their commitment, the ioint committee funded an external pro- 
ject, reporting to them, to monitor the State s efforts in meeting the sex equity man- 
dates of the net. 

California matched the $50,000 set-aside and has funded another full-time coordi- 
nator for sex equity in vocational education at the chancellor's office, California 
community colleges. A significant percentage of all sex equity projects have been 
jointly funded. 

The movement toward sex equity in California began before the 1976 legislation. 
Females had been admitted to Future Farmers of America and women were going 
through the teacher training institutions majoring in agriculture. Business educa- 
tion was cognizant of the upsurge in opportunities for women in the business world. 
Consumer and home economics education had developed curriculum on sex equity. 
The first reentry program for women had started and spread throughout California, 
and women s centers were established on many campuses. 

Outside public education the first displaced homemaker program had been estab- 
lished at Mills College California was the first State to have goals and timetables 
for women as well as minorities in apprenticeship, and we had advocacy groups who 
were pushing equity in many areas. 

At the State level, the provisions of Public Law 94-482 were viewed initially with 
concern Faced with declining enrollments, we wondered how a new thrust would be 
viewed by local school districts and many felt our best posture would be to maintain 
quality programs without worrying about the comoosition of those programs. We 
were pleasantly surprised to find that many local districts were already addressing 
the issue Today, we have a network composed of persons from education, communi- 
ty based organizations, governmental agencies, business, and labor who have moved 
through the stages of change— from not being aware of the problem to acceptance of 
the problem, to taking action to eliminate the problem, to creatively thinking of 
ways to overcome sex bias. Districts have reviewed materials for bias, identified bar- 
riers to equal access and have employed various strategies to recruit students into 
non traditional classes 

Females have taken the top local and state prizes in vocational industrial clubs of 
America competition and our State president of Future Farmers of America is 
female. 

We have our first female Stat* consultant in agriculture The president of Califor- 
nia directors of vocational education and our new State director of vocational educa- 
tion are female 
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I have provided vou with enrollment data on our programs in the written portions 
of this testimony. We are proud of our record but feel it could not have been accom- 
plished without the legislation 

The size of the State was a major barrier in addressing the 10 mandated functions 
of the coordinator. The two sex equity coordinators are managers of projects that 
provide for the services that are mandated, rather than performing the required 
duties themselves. 

We began our implementation phase with a project that provided inservice train- 
ing for one male and one female from every high school and community college in 
the State. This project utilized 12 secondary consultants and 7 postsecondary 
consultants who were assigned on a geographic basis. An additional seven geograph- 
ic consultants provided technical assistance to each community college. 

The incentive requirement of the act was utilized for the next phases of imple- 
mentation. Thirty secondary districts received funds to develop equity strategies for 
each program area. Each community college received funds to implement equity 
and were asked to appoint a campus sex equity coordinator 

Sex equity was infused into our regular ongoing systems for applications monitor- 
ing compliance, and evaluation We made a conscious effort to increase the number 
of women who participated on advisory committees and on the State planning com- 
mittee, reviewed proposals and received contracts. 

In sex equity we assisted vocational education in developing collaborative efforts 
with other agencies and organizations 

We funded community based organizations to provide support services for women 
and displaced homemakers. These are two distinct populations with little overlap. 
Community-based organizations have provided secondary and postsecondary stu- 
dents, teachers, counselors, and administrators with information on our industries. 
We have learned job development and placement from them and they have used our 
resources 

Sex equity geographic consultants have provided inservice training on job develop- 
ment and placement not only for educators but for CETA prime sponsors* their 
staffs, and Government officials 

We have had unparalleled support from labor and management in our State. Over 
75 firms and 30 unions helped to develop one of our major projects, "The Sex Equity 
in Apprenticeship Series." These slide tope shows are about apprenticeship, not sex 
equity, and use real apprentices and journey-level workers, with the composite truly 
representative of California's work force While developing components of the series, 
members of statewide joint apprenticeship committees work side by side with sex 
equity personnel. 

The purpose of the series was to bring accurate information on apprenticeship to 
students, males as well as females, counselors, teachers, and administrators who we 
found did not know any more about apprenticeship than female students did. 

The development of this series has led to many positive outcomes The advisory 
committee for sex equity in apprenticeship is cochaired by two officials from Operat- 
ing Engineers Local No. 3 Last year, Local 3 disseminated notices of its examina- 
tion to the local sex equity coordinators 

We have had major support from the governmental agencies, from the Women's 
Bureau and the Division of Apprenticeship Standards to the California youth au- 
thority and the Department of Corrections where we are introducing nontraditional 
rareers, with success, to inmates in our penal institutions 

The data collection and analysis required by the legislation caused us to take a 
fresh kik at our students who no longer all look tike Dick and Jane We gave 
$r><MXM) grants to four large urban H'«'rcts to provide support services for women in 
nontraditional programs 

The projects serve junior and senior high school women, women in continuation 
schools, teenage parents, and adults For many, this will be the last time they will 
be served by an educational institution They have received counseling, training, 
and placement in nontraditional fields that are well paying Originally designed to 
serve 1 .TO girls at each site during the recruitment phase, they now have more appli- 
cants than they can handle Eighty six girls from one Oakland High School signed 
up in 1 day Adult women have received jobs paying up to $20 an hour They have 
become electronic technicians, computer programmers, machinists, and emergency 
medical technicians Pacific Telephone is now asking LA Unified to start a pro- 
gram for women to become installers and technicians 

You have asked me to point out problems and areas of the legislation that should 
be revised We urge that the legislation be revised to clarify which portions of the 
act may be used for fiscal incentives We urge that portions of the regulations per- 
taining to support services and displaced homemakers be clarified to show permit 
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sion to use funds to recruit those populations We stiil have people who feel dis- 
placed homemakers and persons seeking non-traditional programs must enroll in 
vocational education before vocational education can serve them. We urge that the 
support services for women in nontradit tonal occupations be revised to include men 
as well 

Where are we now and what do we plan for the future 9 

We have taken a new look at business and industry and found we have a major 
job to do to prepare students for employment. If we are to succeed, there must be a 
match between what industry needs, what education is preparing students for, and 
what students want to do. California's industries are becoming more and more high 
technology industries where the demand for workers is in such fields as electronics, 
computer programming and operation, machining, and machine repair. Our indus- 
tries more and more require workers with a strong background in reading, math- 
ematics, science* and mechanical ability. According to 1980-81 figures, 57 percent of 
our males and 38 percent of our females take 4 or more years cf mathematics. Fif- 
teen percent of our males and 7 percent of our females take 3 or more years of high 
school physical science The number of industrial education courses offered has de- 
clined at a significant rate due to budget cuts. 

Do students want to do the occupations that industry needs and are they familiar 
with these occupations? The most popular career choices in a survey of 9th and 11th 
grade students in Fremont, Palo Alto, Los Altos, and Mountain View Districts, 
which are surrounded by technological industries, were performing artist, doctor, 
pilot, lawyer, and professional athlete. 

Students are still told in many ways that they should get a 4-year degree to be 
valuable and if they can't achieve that, they should try the next level down, and if 
they cant achieve that, they ran become a machinist, or a tool and dye operator. 
Perhaps what the average American worker does seems to be of little value to our 
students 

Even advocates who are urging females to take mathematics and science classes 
are more familiar with the lack of these courses as they relate to occupations such 
as engineering, but seem to be less knowledgeable about the effect on technical 
careers 

At the same time, competition seems to have become keener in the employment 
field I have met a millwright apprentice who had a master's degiee in ancient 
Greek from Duke and a female with a physics degree who wanted to get into the 
surveyors apprenticeship program The people who ranked in the top 20 on the 
carpenters list in Fresno could have made it into any corporate training program. 

We want to continue to show through media, posters, and brochures that it is all 
right to be the average American worker 

!? the fall, 100 business leaders will attend a conference sponsored by sex equity 
and will give us an assessment of what they feel we should do doing to train 
tomorrows workers. We plan to assess and meet the needs of rural and minority 
women since we have a large percentage of both populations We would like to re- 
train female teachers to become industrial arts teachers since there is a shortage in 
this area This action may help districts who are being forced to la; off good teach- 
ers We would like to pay more attention to the recruitment of males into the 
health occupations since the shortage of health workers has become critical in Cali- 
fornia Due to the assessment of displaced homemakers, we now know that in 1980, 
there were 580,000 displaced homemakers in California and since the McCarty deci- 
sion, the number has significantly increased due to the large number of ex-military 
wives that we have in our State We expect to play a bigger role in providing serv- 
ices in this area 3ince cut« in CETA funding have driven many organizations that 
serve women out of existence 

In California, we are committed to competence We believe that our students 
should know that employees have to make money for their employers and that the 
person who does that best is going to get the ^ob 

We are also committed to pqual opportunity not only for women and minorities, 
but for the white disadvantaged who feel they must choose a career in line with 
their class, We are equally committed to white students who are not disadvantaged 
and not handicapped and we are proud of the large number of white males in our 
State who are fighting for equal opportunity for all. People tend to do best what 
they want to do. If we are to succeed in increasing our productivity as a Nation, we 
must assure that all people who have the possibility of being good workers have the 
chance to succeed in their chosen field 

We feel strongly that our results could not have been accomplished without the 
provisions of Public Law 94-482. We are prepared to continue making progress, but 
we need to know through legislation that the preparation of males and females in 
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becoming skilled workers is a national priority. With supportive legislation from 
you, we feel we can make a significant contribution to the increased productivity of 
our Nation as we move into the 20th century 

ENROLLMENT DATA ON SELECTED SECONDARY PROGRAMS 1979-80 



Tot* Female Percentage 



01 0100 Agriculture production 


7,515 


2,766 


368 


01 0200 Agrcutture supplies/services 


' 939 


409 


43 6 


01 0300 Agriculture mechanics 


5,234 


374 


715 


01 0500 Horticulture 


7.687 


2,996 


390 


01 0700 Forestry 


976 


283 


30 0 


01 9900 Other agriculture 


1,096 


646 


589 


14 0100 Accounting and computing occupations 


16,171 


11,584 


716 


14 0201 Computer and console operators 


1,895 


1,360 


718 


14 0203 Programmers 


391 


172 


44 0 


17 0301 Body and tender repair 


3,918 


80 


20 


17 0303 Auto mechanics 


18,574 


936 


50 


17 1500 Electronics occupations 


6,841 


854 


12 5 


17 2306 Welding and cutting 


3,424 


89 


26 


17 280! Fire framing 


560 


76 


13 6 


17 2802 Law enforcement training 


1,168 


466 


40 0 


17 2900 Quality food occupations 


3.025 


1,505 


49 8 


ENROLLMENT DATA ON SELECTED SECONDARY PROGRAMS 1979-80 




Total 


Males 


Percentage 


04 0600 Food distribution 


1,467 


546 


37 2 


041100 Hotel and lodging 


505 


237 


46 9 


04 0800 General merchandise 


15,199 


4.227 


27 8 


04 0180 Recreation and tourism 


429 


125 


291 


071161 Dental assisting 


1,084 


83 


77 


07 0203 Medical laboratory assisting 


224 


90 


40 2 


07 0303 Nursing assistance 


4,738 


459 


97 


090201 Care and guidance of children 


7,099 


447 


63 


09 0203 Food management, production and services 


3,531 


1,510 


42 8 


09 0205 Institutional and home management and supporting services 


535 


140 


26 2 


14 0700 Stenographic, secretarial and related occupations 


25,190 


2,154 


86 


17 2602 Cosmetology 


5,530 


185 


33 


CHANGES IN P0STSEC0NDARY ENROLLMENTS 








(Percent malej 










19/; 78 


1978-79 


Agriculture mechanics 




95 


85 


Power and machine 




85 


72 


forests 




83 


65 


Health occupations education 




2 


13 


Dental assisting 




4 


12 


Nursing, other 




17 


28 


Typist 




9 


15 


Information, communications 




18 


24 


Technical education 




85 


76 


Engineering related 




84 


73 


Civil technology 




90 


85 


Industrial technology 




93 


83 


forestry 




82 


74 


Roofing 




100 


95 


Maritime occupations 




94 


89 


Small engine repair 




95 


90 
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CHANGES IN POSTSECONOARY ENROLLMENTS— Continued 

[Percent mate] 



1977-78 1978-79 



Miinf/catMiet work 



75 



sJT^Vo^^S, *W$iy l " VMr £nd ftcpor1 M ,he TNrdParty fcaJuai-on of the Sex tqwty Actmhes Undertaken By the 

STAFFING PATTERNS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 1978-79 



Percentile of 



Female 



ih of 
from 



1977-78 to 
1978-79 



instruction 
Agriculture 

Distributive education 
Tecnmcal education 
Trade and industry 
Industrial arts 



Source £DVf DPA0/VEO 716 



799 


81 


+350 


515 


232 


+64 


24 


1 


+ 1000 


3,370 


332 


+25 3 


1.984 


51 


+ 1429 



Heart* 

Occupational home economics 
Consumer and home economics 
Office education 



Source tDVt DPAB/VED 716 



Total 


Male 


Percentage of 
change From 
1*77-78 


517 


47 


-175 


366 


24 


+27 3 


2,049 


42 


+354 


4,058 


1,651 


+900 



Percentite of 
Total Female chanie from 
1977-78 



Administration 



local adnwetration/suoervis«n r V l0J i££0 

3.106 1,796 tfil 



Sow« EDVC 0M8/VED lit 



STATEMENT OF NANCY SMITH EVANS, SUPERVISOR, SEX EQUITY 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, OHIO STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION, REPRESENTING AMERICAN VOCATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY EUGENE LEHRMANN 
PAST PRESIDENT, AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Ms. Evans. Good morning. Thank you for the opportunity to tes- 
/ y Ai am I Nancy Evans wit " Equity, supervisor with the State 

ot Ohio. I am representing the American Vocational Association 

today. 

I have with me Dr. Eugene Lehrmann, past president of the asso- 
ciation, who will be available for any questions you may have later. 
Although my colleagues at the table have talked about many of the 
successes and eccomplishments we have been working on through 
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the education amendments of 1976, I can reiterate that we have 
begun to make changes in vocational education through curricu- 
lum, through policies and procedures, through creating awareness 
as Dr. Henry David mentioned and also, we have begun to develop 
some new creativeness in terms of truly serving both business and 
industry and the special populations we have within each of our 
States. 

In the interest of time, I will skip through some of these things 
that they have so ably mentioned. But I'd like to indicate that the 
cost effectiveness of this kind of expenditure has been truly an ac- 
countable one. The ticket price, if we were to look at 50 percent 
State and the District of Columbia, in 1979, the Federal vocational 
education expenditures, that only amounted to 0.5 percent of ex- 
penditures for sex equity. As you can imagine, if you look through 
the paper that we have provided for you, each of the States has 
been very creative in utilizing that to expand services. I'd like to 
move immediately to some of those things that we have for recom- 
mendation from the association. 

First of all, we strongly recommend continued assurance of equal 
access to programs of vocational education by all individuals, espe- 
cially those who have not always been afforded the opportunity, 
due to traditional conditioning. Right now, in each of our States, 
we are facing just like on the Federal level, shrinking resources, 
deregulation and, of course, those of us in differing agencies are 
really being hit by political buckpassing, of who is going to be re- 
sponsible for what kinds of services. Americans need bootstraps 
and we need your type of assurance that more Americans can con- 
tinue to have more access to vocational programs from which they 
can benefit. 

The association also strongly recommends the maintenance of 
the full-time personnel, the mandated functions and the $50,000 
set-aside. Over a year ago when we started to collect the informa- 
tion in the paper that we have provided, we were very impressed 
by how the congressional committee was so forward thinking in 
what they were doing. However, as the economics of today are 
starting to hit, it is quite obvious that we haven't even begun to hit 
the tip of the iceberg with the many situations that are involved. 
Maintaining the full-time personnel, for this kind of focus, may al- 
leviate some of the current problems that we are facing in meeting 
these special populations and also may alleviate some financial 
curves that we are headed for in the next 2 years. In light of the 
economic status of many of our State boards, it is critical that we 
have this kind of Federal mandate in order for State agencies to be 
allowed to continue many of the services that you have already ini- 
tiated under the 1976 amendments. 

We'd also like to recommend State and local planning processes 
that need to indicate how Federal dollars will be directed at meet- 
ing Federal objectives, including those of sex equity. It is not only 
equitable processes that we'd like to recommend, but it would also 
help to create awareness at the grassroots level and allow for mort 
self-evaluation and improvement from the local level. 

We'd like to recommend Federal funding be used to improve the 
quality of existing programs. This is especially crucial in those 
areas where women are traditionally going into traditional pro- 
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grams. As more and more women enter the programs, as the data 
shows, they are going into traditional female programs which are 
often low paying, dead end jobs. It is clear those jobs are necessary 
in our society. But it is extremely critical that the curriculum in 
those programs be updated so that the products coming off those 
programs are really more prepared to meet the competitive wcik 
force and can really start to ask for salaries which can help to 
maintain families. 

We'd also like to recommend that funding continue to be needed 
to develop programs in the new high technical programs such as 
Connie talked about. These are extremely important. Those of us 
concerned with sexual stereotyping know that these are emerging 
occupations and have not been sexually stereotyped and yet do 
allow for flow of special populations into those. 

We'd like to recommend aUo to establish a youth emphasis board 
to include the concepts of sex equity, to develop the skills, knowl- 
edge, and attitudes necessary for successful participation in the pri- 
vate employment sector. This should include prevocational counsel- 
ing, also. Many students don't even know what's involved in voca- 
tional opportunities. We do need that prevocational counseling to 
include an emphasis in nontraditional opportunities as well as 
those which are traditional. 

We also recommend a provision for a transitional base for 
women who are reentering the labor market to adjust to the job 
availability of the private sector. W _ desperately need the continu- 
ance of concerns for the displaced homemaker. While not all 
women are classified as displaced homemakers, which was a misno- 
mer in some States, the needs of wome are unique, especially in 
the reentry area. From an educational view, we feel that we can 
create the most emphasis on working with the adults in this area. 

Those individuals who are out of school with families often have 
the highest amount of motivation. They have experience, they have 
maturity, and they have a sense of responsibility which help to 
make them very productive individuals, once in the work force. 
From a Government perspective, this is an obviously better alter- 
native, cost-effective alternative, to that of those same individuals 
who may have to turn to Government subsidies for existence. 

We'd also recommend the need to provide for research and devel- 
opment to help create a means whereby vocational educational pro- 
grams might be recommended to address the quality of opportunity 
goals of the Nation Educators, for the most part, are very well-in- 
tentioned individuals, but we need continual help in knowing what 
directions to go and how we can improve ourselves. 

We recommend to provide funding for consumer and homemak- 
mg education programs to increase outreach and instructional ef- 
forts which enable both men and women to be self-sufficient as 
thev pursue the responsibility of maintaining a home. 

We are hoping that as we seek to relieve tension and increased 
productivity in the work force, that we can also do that within the 
homefront. In many testimonies there has been a conflict of excel- 
lent versus equity. Although key words within our States and 
within our locals have been excellence, productivity, I'd like to sug- 
gest that equity is the tool to reaching those types of elements, 
rather than a part to be competitive with. 
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The American Vocational Association suggests that we need to 
continue the efforts within the sex equity elements and to increase 
options for considered choices. 

[The prepared statement of Nancy Evans follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Nancy E. Smith Evans, Sex Equity Supervisor, Division 
or Vocational Education, Ohio Department or Education, Columbus, Ohio, 
on Behalf or the American Vocational Association, Arlington, Va. 

Reauthorized Legislation for Vocational Education Should: 

1 Assure equal access to programs of vocational education by all individuals, es- 
pecially those . ho have not always been afforded the opportunity due to traditional 
conditioning. 

2. Fund state boards of vocational education to assign full time personnel to pro- 
vide leadership in achieving equality of opportunity for men and women through 
voritional education. A minimum of $50,000 per state should be allocated to carry 
out functions called for in federal legislation. 

3. Call for state and local planning processes that indicate how the federal dollar 
will be directed at meeting federal objectives, including those of sex equity. 

4. Require federal funding be used to improve the quality of existing programs 
and to develop programs in the new high technology occupation? which could enroll 
more women. 

5 Establr i a youth emphasis hich will develop the skills, knowledge and atti- 
tudes necessary for successful participation in the private employment sector. 

6. Provide for a transitional base for wcnen who are re-entering the labor market 
to adjust to the job availability of the private sector including programs for the dis- 
placed homemaker. 

7. Provide for research and development to help create a means whereby vocation- 
al education programs might be reformed to address the equality of opportunity 
goals of the nation. 

8. Provide funding for consumer and homemaking education programs to increase 
outreach and instructional efforts which enable men anjl women to be self sufficient 
as they pursue the responsibility of maintaining a home 

In summery, any new reauthorizing legislation should provide resources to enable 
vocational education to offer all individuals equal opportunity to understand, to con- 
sider, to choose and to pursue traditional and non-traditional occupational pro- 
grams Resources must be sufficient to provide the ext^a services which enable indi- 
viduals to succeed. This includes outreach, assessment, related basic skills training, 
counseling and extra time in instructional programs. Vocational education can then 
be held accountable for the quality of effort extended to assure all individuals equal 
access and equal success in its programs 

I would like to thank the Chairman and members of the committee for this oppor- 
tunity to testify on behalf of vocational education in general, and more specifically 
on sex equity in vocational education programs and activities. In a federal level cli- 
mate of deregulation and limited funds, this committee faces difficult choices in how 
to direct the fulfillment of the vocational education mission. 

As a representative of the vocational education community, I strongly recommend 
that there is no more appropriate role for federal government than that of continu- 
ing to assure equal access to vocational programs for those groups of Americans who 
have previously been denied the opportunities to develop employment and life skills 
necessary for adult survival. In Public Law 94-482, the legislature took an unprec- 
edented leadership role by r?*quiring vocational programs to take actions in over- 
coming sex bias, sex stereotyping, and sex discrimination. The requirement of a full- 
time personnel, the tasks of the nine functions, and the $50,000 set-aside provided 
one of the most cost-effective, accountable frameworks for implementing the demo- 
cratic ideal of equity. In a time of uncertainty over funding of governmental subsi- 
dies and in lalionary crises faced by families, the federal emphasis on sex equity has 
opened up new channels to an employability program which is a cost-effective in- 
vestment in people and an attractive alternative to other forms of public assistance. 

The leadership and influence of state agency full-time personnel have caused the 
issue of equal access to move from an American ideal to the edges of reality. Sex 
equity coordinators are providing technical assistance, resource materials, and in- 
centives to motivate and direct the necessary changes. Special projects and products 
ire serving as model programs to provide vehicles fcr equal access of both sexes to 
all vocational programs and activities Although each state has a different annual 
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program of work, state reports indicate similar sex equity activities and trends in 
results 

As reported by Henry David, director of the NIE legislatively mandated voca- 
tional education study, "The Vocational Education Study The Final Report" <Jep- 
tember, 19M), the coordinators' efforts have been most prevalent in state and local 
' consciousness-raising" programs for vocational administrators and teachers The 
focus and design of these programs have shown a steady change, reflecting the ma- 
turity and integration of the issue into a comprehensible framework for action 
Many coordinators developed their initial activi *s arjund the regulation require- 
ment "creating awareness " The First stage of activities, in most states, centered 
about helping vocational personnel to identify sexist balriers that prevent students 
from entering vocational programs This state also established a knowledge base 
about the resulting poUical, economic, and social inttohcations resulting from 
sexism A great amount of time, energy and resources wasaxpended in this stage in 
order to alleviate the emotional strain associated with the introduction of a radical 
change in vocational education traditional sex-role expectations 

The second stage of awareness centered about the development of an updated vo- 
cational education image This emerging image highlights the mission of preparing 
students for the competitive 1980 s job market and also includes the adjunct role of 
preparing students to be homemakers The image promotes vocational education as 
a viable career preparation choice for more individuals, especially those persons 
who may benefit from occupational preparation that is nontraditional for members 
of their sex 

Behavioral changes of educators was the target of the third awareness stage In 
an effort to meet the Congressional intent of the Education Amendments of 1976* 
Title H. actions were taken to eliminate the overtly discriminatory aspects of the 
vocational programs such as written policies and procedures limiting course enrolle- 
ments to one sex Model programs also were initiated to develop effective recruit- 
ment and retention strategies for nontradtional programs These models were de- 
signed to remediate the years of sex-role conditioning encountered by women and 
men in career planning and to aid in the crisis-laden transitions required in chang- 
ing to a different occupation And finallv, activities of this stage have dealt with the 
more subtle biases of both educators and prospective students The cultural subtle- 
ties, reinforced by social environment, have helped to maintain the sexist decisions 
and expectations of teachers, students, parents and employers 

A very few coordinators, strengthened by additional financial and state agency 
supoort, have begun to touch upon the fourth stage of awareness This stage in- 
cludes a critical analysis of the business and industrial, societal and economic forces 
which control the occupational preparation needs of the pre-1990 work force The 
employment market is moving from production of goods to production of services, 
and from managing resources to managing information systems Vocational educa- 
tion must provide for the pre-1990 work force training for women and men to assure 
that- 
Skilled workers will be available in industries and job categories where shortages 
are predicted, 

Worker productivity will increase as the skills of men and women arc matched 
with available jobs, thereby increasing job satisfaction, 

Industry in low employment areas is encouraged by ensuring a skilled and diverse 
work force, 

Welfare dependency is reduced and tax revenues are increased through lowering 
unemployment and underemployment rates, 

&*onomt? strain within the familv is minim.zed, increasing the value, respect and 
dignity of all women and men in the family who are in the work force, 
Vocational education programs meet emerging occupational demands, 
Vocat lonal education curricula are revised to challenge and eliminate obsolete as- 
sumptions and teaching methods. 

Declining enrollments are increased by recruiting nontraditional students. 
The achievements of vocational education students are publicized 
Vocational personnel working toward sex equity have accomplished and continue 
to— 

Promote institutional policies that encourage females and males to acquire skills 
in nontraditional areas, 

Provide out reach programs to recruit and counsel males, females to enter nontra- 
ditional areas, • 

Provide appropriate r.wgrams for target groups such as displaced homemakers, 
single heads of households, pregnant teenagers and the elderly. 
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Provide staff development activities, such as inservice workshops and conferences, 
so that administrators, counselors and teachers can meet the needs of student* in 
non traditional programs, 

Provide necessary retraining for vocational education statf so they can provide 
role models 'n occupations nontraditional to their sex 

Provide resources, such as model programs, non-sexist curricula, non-biased 
caieer counseling techniques, and recruitment procedures targeted for special 
groups, 

Provide increased communication and cooperation among educational agencies, 
business, labor unions and community agencies, 

Increase the awareness of educators and the community of the opportunities of- 
fered by vocational education. 

INCREASED ENROLLMENTS IN NONTRADITIONAL PROGRAMS 

In the five years since the passage of the Vocational Education Amendment? of 
1976, efforts to expand the roles of men and women in vocational education have 
brought about many changes, including increased enrollments in nontraditional pro- 
grams The following chart shows a three-year increase in female and ma*e enroll- 
ments in occupational areas that have been traditionally for one gender: 

FEMALE AND MALE SECONDARY AND POSTSECONDARY ENROLLMENTS W NONTRADITIONAL 

PROGRAMS 



hi percent] 





197? 


i978 


197Q 


c emale program 








Agriculture 


14 9 


173 


19 4 


Distributive education 


49 7 


5M 


54 0 


Techno! 


17 0 


176 


19 8 


Trades and industry 


[A 1 


15 4 


175 


Male program 








Consumer and homenakws 


18 4 


198 


215 


Occupational home economics 


16 1 


176 


13 3 


Office 


24 6 


24 4 


270 


Health 


?18 


?? ! 


16 i 


Sour* US Depirtme.it of Educate 


-e at Vocational and Adult Education and trie Nst'Oral Cer.Ter 


on Educa f, nn 


Statistics 



Progress has resulted from VEA funded programs and the active role assumed by 
state sex equity coordinators In addition to increased nontraditional enrollments, 
achievements include 

Better enrollment and staffing data being reported to the U S Department of 
Education, 

Development and sharing of mode! sex equ»ty programs, 
Changing attitudes among educators regarding male and female roles, 
Sex equity efforU developing from an awareness level to an action level, 
Sex equity efforts reaching more educators, students, employers and community 
groups, 

Labor unions offering apprenticeships to women, 

Increase in the number of females in vocational education administration, 
Students and workers in nontraditional areas developing support systems, 
Ability and skills, rather than gender, emphasized in vocational education pro- 
grams. 

More states requ'nng proof of sex equity competency for teaching and counseling 
certification in vocational education, 

Development of program areas combining skills from diverse courses, such as Con- 
sumer-Homemaking and Industrial Arts, 

Training provided, in some schools, for women in nontraditional occupations 
where physical endurance is needed, 

More women being trained in math, science, and technical skills, 

Increasing coord. nation between vocational education agencies and business and 
industry in planning for nontraditional workers; 

More life skills and experiences being transferred for credits in vocational educa- 
tion programs and for pay in the work force; 

More men and women working cooperatively, in and out of the home, 
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Standards for measuring progress in sex equity being established 
Continued expansion of sex equity efforts must be an ongoing process. Although 
men and women are beginning to enjoy chosen roles and occupations, one-gender 
domination of certain areas still exists For example, the following chart shows that 
vocational education staffing profiles remain fairly traditional in specific programs: 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF PROFILES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 1 

jln pcfcem| 



Program Female staff Male staff 



Health 

Home economics 
Business and office 
Distributive education 
Agriculture 
Trade and industrial 
Technical occupations 



95 5 4 5 

88 7 11 3 

698 302 

254 14 6 

12 3 87 7 

55 945 

4 5 95 5 



1 Vocational Education fquity Study The American Institute for Research April 1979 (statftng profiles for 1978) 

The chart indicates that more than 80 percent of one gender dominates the fields 
of Agriculture, Technical Occupations, Trade and Industry, Home Economics ar.d 
Health At the State level, white males dominate in all areas except Home Econom- 
ics and Health At the district level, 90 percent of directors of vocational education 
and 59 percent of the counselors are male (Successful activities of each state are 
listed in Appendix A ) 



NEED FOR CHANGE 

With increased participation of women in the paid work force, the relationships 
among the individual worker, the family and the employer must be re-examined. 
The large number of women in the paid work force has emphasized the need to be 
concerned with equal opportunity for all workers Vocational education provides op- 
portunities for increased participation of women and men in fields traditionally ac- 
ceptable for only one sex The issues of unemployment and underemployment, dis- 
placement of workers, shortage of skilled workers, job dissatisfaction, occupational 
segregation, lower wap.es for women, poor productivity, harassment in the work 
place, and treatment of aging workers are addressed by sex equity efforts in voca- 
tional education 



THE FAMILY 

The average American family is no longer the traditional nuclear family com- 
posed of a working father, full-time homemaker mother, and two children Only one 
in seven families conforms to this profile In six out of ten families, both husband 
and wife work In 197S, one ip seven families had a female head of household as its 
sole support Almost 50 percent of all married women work, 63 percent of all single 
women, and 43 percent of divorced and widowed women work Fifty-three percent of 
all mothers with children under 18 years old were in the labor force in 1978 

Disadvantage families have encountered especially intense pressures during this 
same period of family role changes Special efforts by vocational educators in non- 
tradmonal recruit. uent have resulted in vocational programs being the "bootstrap" 
for people on government subsidies who want to become self-supporting Laurie 
Sabin, recent graduate of the electronics program, Morehead Area Vocational-Tech- 
nical Institute. Minnesota, explains 1 have just graduated from Morehead AVTI's- 
two-year electronic program As you know, this is a nontradiiional program I was 
the only female student in my class I am a single on A F DC Before school I was 
working at a dead-end job with no marketable skills Wanting to improve my 
chances of becoming self-supporting, I contacted WIN and they funded me totally 
the first year and partially the second year Everyone was supportive to me my 
friends. m> family The guvs in my class seemed to have accepted me even though 
we did not share mam interests I noticed no rejection of me by the staff They were 
all quite friendly During the last part of my scond year, I noticed i» large push m 
making people aware of students in nontraditional fields 1 wish that had started 
back in the first vear I should like to have gotten together with more women in the 
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same program I would have liked to have seen a day-care center near the school 
that had the hours similar to the school 

Changes in the traditional household have changed the needs of workers The 
need for better child care facilities, both at work and outside, has increased as 
women go to work Displaced homemakers, single heads of households and teenage 
mothers cannot work at all if child care facilities are unavailable to therr The final 
report of a successful outreach program designed to assist women in finding and 
succeeding in nontraditional employment in Akron, Ohio, states Nearly halrvay 
through the program, we learned a basic lesson child care is essential Without ex- 
tended families or money for baby sitters, many of our clients were simply unable to 
attend sessions Child care was a key factor, and when it was provided, our program 
became phenomenally successful We tried to arrange in-home child care if absolute- 
ly necessary, or at the least, a "drop-in" center or regularly scheduled child care 
services during times when programs were scheduled We strongly recommend that 
no similar program be commenced without child care services 

Even older citizens have been able to make successful career changes through the 
aid of sex equity initiated programs Agnes Weber, a student in the Austin, Minne- 
sota Area Vocational-Technical Inptitute, stated, "I am a senior citizen and was re- 
ently thrown into the work force I was in a state of confusion and panic Then I 
enrolled in 'Expanded Career Choices The course gave me confidence, self-accept- 
ance, poise, assertiveness. and a positive desire to set goals, make decisions, and 
then move out to rea a them I know there are many older women like myself, who 
would benefit from programs like 'Expanded Career Choices' it only to find them- 
selves and seek the courage to explore the working world " 

Homemaking skills, which enable men and women to be self-sufficient, are im- 
perative, as households are increasingly composed of single individuals Shared le- 
sponsibility for homemaking tasks is being assumed by both spouses, as well as by 
children 

The work environment must change in response to a changing society Men and 
women must learn to accept each other as co-workers and establish a work place 
free of harassment and stress Vocational education, through curricula sensitive to 
the new role'- of men and women, can assist workers in their efforts to achieve these 
goals Through positive action, vocational education can help provide the opportuni- 
ties for all worker^ to be successful productive employees In a supporting letter for 
sex equity project in his community, the president of a Mansfield. Ohio manufactur- 
ing company wrote "The worst thing which can happen to us is to employ a person 
and then find out a year later they are a square peg in a round hole Not only have 
we l<ist considerable time and expense, but you have a very discouraged individual 
The best way to combat unemployment and unproductivitv is to prepare individuals 
lor a useful and meaningful career But, first they need to know what careers match 
their abilities and aptitudes The < project) will provide this much needed service fot 
our area " 

THE EMFi.OtKKS 

Of all women over the age ot lb years, '] percent are in the paid labor force The 
average woman entering th* labor pool „t «ge Hi can expect to work for ti vears 
Kitty three percent of all Black women and 4") percent of all Hispanic women were 
in the labor for"*- mJ<»7S With the influx of large numbeis of women in the paid 
labor force m the iMTu s. forr major equal opportunity issues emerged occupational 
segregation wag.*s, job satisfaction and displacement 

Occupational ^gregation has been recognized as a major concern tor women Leg- 
islation, inc hiding the l!>7ii Vocational Education Amendments, emphasizes the im- 
portance of ah n'egrated work force The Department of Labor, Women's Bureau, 
states 'The mo*t noticeahe feature^ of the American laboi market are the indus- 
trial and occupational segregation of men and women, differences in the level of re- 
sponsibility tnev are gr en, and in their opportunities for advancement In fact, this 
segregation is reiogni/ed as the single most important problem facing women m the 
labor force bee au<*e it i^ mtirratcK tied to women's lower earnings " (August. 
MWll publu aticn' 

Lovmt pav M'.iles are another employment issue for women () n the averages 
women earn Vfc for everv <\ 00 that , n cn earn In 11*7!), one-third of aM women were 
-mploved »n onlv ten occupational areas secretary bookkeeper, -ales Jerk. <M>hiei, 
waitress registered nur^ elementary school ten< her private household worker, 
typist and »ni ,'ide (), the .117 milmai people ht i .\ t tic pov#*rt> level in V)77 
> percent w»re womei, ami U male children (n l'»,*7, while women maintained 
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about 14 percent of all families, they maintained 49 percent of the families below 
the poverty level 

In Ountker v County of Washington <19X1>. the court decided that salary rate 
could not be assigned based on whether the occupation was dominated by men or by 
women Vocational education sex equity efforts indicate to future employers and 
employees that comparable worth in a skilled field is the basis upon which to assign 
a salary rate 

Integration of the work force and comparable pay rates for women can be success- 
fully accomplished through the cooperative efforts of vocational education, business 
and industry For example, labor shortages exist in areas which require skilled tech- 
nicians, such as machines, machine operating tool and die making, machine repa.r, 
industrial computer programming, industrial system analysis and engineering tech- 
nology Vocational education can respond by providing training programs designed 
to meet these employment needs By helping industry refocus resources, coordinate 
funding, and develop a commitment to equal opportunity for women and men, the 
needs of employers and the skills of workers can be matched. Unemployment and 
underemployment can then be significantly decreased. Additionally, through re- 
evaluation of traditional occupations, vocational education can encourage men and 
women to move into fields of their choice, regardless of past dominance by one 
gender This can help reduce tensions in the work place resulting from stereotyping 
skills and contribute to the development of a professional staff 

Nationally, there has-been a shift from business and industry that produces goods, 
to business and industry that produces services Projected changes in employment 
from 197* to 1990 indicate that the greatest percentage of change will occur in two 
occupational groups service workers CJ5 2 percent increase) and clerical workers 
t28 4 percent increase) A shortage of a quarter of a million secretaries is expected 
by 1985 

This change in the locus of business and industry has also been affected by in- 
creasing energy costs that have decreased employment to conserve energy The shift 
to services is also apparent in the growth of large, complex organizations, with in- 
creased paperwork needed to manage complex information systems Thus, computer 
technology in information management has also been a factor affecting the labor 
force 

These changes in the work environment mean that nontraditional choices for 
women may become more limited than previously Workers, particularly men, may 
be displaced from their traditional occupations because of reduced labor needs Com- 
petition for available jobs may become more intense The changes require that tradi- 
tional work roles be re-evaluated, in order to meet workers' needs for both employ- 
- ment and job satisfaction 

fording to research published in the Harvard Business Review < January-Febru- 
ary, 197J) since 19:>0. clerical and hourly wage workers have been expressing de- 
creasing satisfaction with the.r work and work place Even in situations where 
these workers are satisfied with the security and salary aspects, they express dissat- 
isfaction with esteem-related factors. ie, opportunity Yor advancement, feeling one 
is respected by the company, believing that the company listens and responds, and 
sensing that the company treats one fairly Since the workers interviewed for this 
research expressed dissatisfaction with these esteem factors, it was concluded that 
they had strong disincentives to perform well on the job, since some of the major 
rewards for good performance were missing Office worker dissatisfaction has oc- 
curred at the same time as employer demand for office workers has increase* 4 With 
the opportunities presented by vocational education incentives, employers cm en- 
courage both men and women to assume office positions and restructure values and 
customs At the same time, equal opportunity advancement can be increased 

Another major concern of both men and women workers is displacement Changes 
in the focus of business and industry often require retraining of people already in 
the labor pool 1 his means that the work force must be increasingly flexible, with 
employees able to move eisilv into new occupational areas Speaking to the need for 
a relevant sex equity program to serve Ashland, Ohio, residents, an industrial rela- 
tions manager for a manufacturing company stresses the need ' Improperly placed 
employees detract from motivation and create morale and productivity problems 
Most people, I find, after a number of years in the personnel field need help in this 
area Without the. program, industry will not achieve the productivity needed to 
overcome our economic condition " 

For industry, displacement means major financial investments to update facilities 
and equipment For workers, it means retraining, skill development, and new occu- 
pational placement Occupational education can facilitate these changes by provid- 
ing equity efforts, retraining programs, linkage with community resources, and 
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target funding to meet the needs of workers to enter and move within the labor pool 
to new occupational areas as needed Integration of the work force, comparable 
salary scales for women, and a reassessment of the values of work will help meet 
the demands of workers in the 1980's 

THE EMPLOY E x 

Since 1978, industrial pioductivity in the United States has declined American 
industry has seen the increase of the power of competitive foreign countries The 
result has been a reduction in demand, profit, and work force, as well as increases 
in energy costs Vocational education can contribute to boosting productivity in the 
following ways* 

In cooperation with employers, vocational education programs can give the work 
force the flexibility necessary to meet the changing skills market; sex equity efforts 
are increasingly needed in order to remove barriers to movement within the labor 
pool and to reshape work attitudes, cooperation and values 

In cooperation with employers, vocational education programs can retrain older 
workers and develop skills in new workers, so that productivity and job satisfaction 
can be achieved 

Vocational education can provide updated training as new skills are needed in in- 
dustry 

Vocational education can provide linkage between the family, the community and 
work to help men and women realize their full potential 

Vocational education sex equity personnel have begun to make the linkages 
among the community groups who can help make the differences From Fort Worth, 
Texas, A G Hays, Coordinator of Hoisting and Portable Engineers Local Union 
#819, reports "Approximately 1,000 women had access to the film, 'Breaking Out,' 
as it was shown in the Department of Labor booth of the Fort Worth Building and 
Trades Convention Many of them did not know that women were in the apprentice- 
ship program The crafts are pleased with the results Since the conference, many of 
the female apprentices have been asked to speak to women's groups and school 
career days 

Employers value and advocate the approach of the sex equity programs In a 
letter from a maintenance and fabrication manager of the Ferro Corporation was a 
message about one of the nontraditional employees who had been trained in a non- 
traditional vocational education program The manager states "Ms. Lonnie May 
Course Kencv has been with our company nearly a year In that time she has 
proven herself to be one of the best employees we have. She is among the very top 
few in attendance persistence, loyalty, and dedication. She will not do anything less 
than her very best The quality of her work is better than most mens Ms Kency is 
one of the few people left who take pride in her work, always trying to do better the 
next time I wish there were more like her " Motivation productivity, and satisfac- 
tion underline employer's needs and the goals of sex-fair outreach programs 

SUPPORT SERVICES 

Clearly, before potential vocational students can make viable decisions about 
career choices, they must have access to information about job demands in a com- 
munity, occupational program availability, and salary potentials To meet this need, 
prevocational counseling and assessment must be of high quality and readily availa- 
ble to both students and displaced workers Supportive services as initiated by the 
sex equity mandates are crucial components to helping members of our society 
adjust to the current crises of personal and occupational transitions The follow^ 
testimonials depict some of the ways that activities have touched upon solutions to 
these problems 

^ Lorna E Carpenter, personnel officer of the Waukesha County Division of Abex 
Corporation, said The women's development center has played an integral part in 
bringing women in the community together with industries such as Waukesha 
Foundary In performing this function the center has become a central resource for 
teaching wom?n and displaced homemakers in realizing their needs and achieving 
their goais The dedication, concern, and effort of individuals affiliated with the 
center continues to promote and advance women into the industrial setting 

From Genelle G Grant, president of the Women's Center at New Hampshire Fed- 
eral of Youth Services In the spring of 1980, the Women's Center was awarded 
funds by the New Hampshire Division of Vocational-Technical Education, to orga- 
nise tradeswomen workshops m six high schools throughout the state These work- 
shops were designed to allow high school students the opportunity to meet with 
women in the trades of graphic arts, carpentry, electrical work, small business and 
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media operations Each of the 350 participants tried his or her hands at using some 
of the tools ofthe different trades Tradeswoman was a tremendous success but only 
a beginning. Thousands of young women and men in New Hampshire's high schools 
still need exposure and encouragement. They need to hear that it is okay to enter 
career areas that have heretofore been stereotyped as male or female. The equal 
access program has provided the means to make inroads in the inequities by sex of 
vocational education. However, the obstacles are persistent and deeply engraved in 
this conservative state. To continue the efforts which will provide for the larger pool 
of trained and talented workers, more funds and resources are needed. 

John H Mueller, employment manager of Envirex Company in Waukesha, Wis- 
consi said: I would like to take this opportunity to reaffirm our support of the 
wome .a development center of Waukesha County Technical Institute. We have uti- 
lized the center as a source of qualified applicants to meet our employment needs as 
well as our commitments to equal opportunity and affirmative action. We have 
worked closely with the women s development center providing information on the 
types of work available, plant tours, career information and individual counseling 
with our clients. I believe that the women's development center is a proven valua- 
ble community resource The work with women and homemakers reentering the 
work force is of particular note. The centers efforts are helping to direct and devel- 
op the skills of this important work force element in the Waukesha area 

Ada P. Rippberger, cabinetmaker and graduate student in industrial education 
said: As a young girl I always helped my father do odd jobs around the house. 
Therefore, I developed the assumption it was okay for me to do anything I had a 
friend who let me work in his workshop as well as learning some of the finer skills 
of cabinetmaking. My first attempts for obtaining a cabinetmaker job were most de- 
pressing Employers varied from very rude about my presumption of being a cabi- 
netmaker to laughing in my face I finally managed to get a job a t a local factory- 
type cabinet shop. I was excited until I found that I would not be allowed to use 
some of my skills. 

Attitudes of male workers in the trades are barely starting to improve. Organiza- 
tions like the women s trade center and state vocational equity must be funded to 
help speed up the change so that women are allowed fully to do the trade they have 
selected. Much education is needed, both in the public school system and in indus- 
try The barriers to young girls taking industrial arts classes as well as problems for 
other women getting into apprentice programs need to be removed. A woman 
should not have to continually prove herself by outworking others in order to keep 
her job. Until a more equal base is established, women are going to need support 
systems and extra help to get into and stay in trades nontraditional to women 

J*cquie Kurland from Albuquerque, New Mexico, a woman in her third year of a 
E?i^ y ? ar . n * tlonal apprenticeship program with the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, states: I would like to affirm the necessity, moreover the urgen- 
cy of the wom*n s trade center By establishing an informational clearinghouse be- 
tween employers and prospective employers as well as catering to the needs of 
women already in the trades through the formation of support groups, the center is 
providing an invaluable service to women in the community at large. Maintaining 
support groups is essential to our survival in the trades. As difficult as it is getting 
contractors to abide by the Federal guidelines of hiring women, it is equally difficult 
to convince women that completing apprenticeship programs is worth all the strug- 
Su l, . m y se "» had considered dropping out of the program until 1 discovered, 
through the women s trade center, support and encouragement of other women who 
are undergoing similar harassment on the job 

EVIDENCE OF A LONG-TERM COMMITMENT 

Have lock and Havelock U973) have pointed out that any major educational 
change probably requires long-term planning, ten years lead time or more. Case 
studies indicate that comprehensive structural changes in the system from th« 
northern European country, Sweden, required 28 years for full implementation. The 
Havelocks indicate that, for curriculum changes, a 10-year cycle may be possible A 
national sampling of individuals who have begun to work in the area of vocational 
education sex equity shows that we have only touched the tip ofthe iceberg. 
* * U ? r L C W L hlt f' s€mor (0unselt " from Tiverton High School in Rhode Island, 
stated Over the last two-and-a-half years. 1 have b-en impressed with my connec- 
tion with the sex equity division of the Bureau of Vocational-Technical Education I 
have watched sex equity" become a household word as it were throughout the vo- 
cational education departments m Rhode Island's school svstem 1 know that this 
has itten due largely to the funding provided for sex equity^ for it is with monetary 
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support that ideals in equality are taken seriously The promotion of .sex equuv. es- 
pecially in education and job opportunities, cannot be left to chance or voiuntee, »sm 
to evolve The moneys you have received, I feel, have been used wisely, for your 
name and your mission are known throughout the State At present, you have the 
beginnings of a grass-roots campaign developing in the schools 

Sylvia D Feldman, affirmative action officer at the University of Rhode Island, 
stated The work is not near completion A great deal more remains to be done To 
<*ite a few examples parents and community involvement in vocational education 
needs to be expanded, reviews of curriculum need to be conducted so that eventually 
a new curriculum eliminating sex bias will be developed, educators need further 
training to ensure that the concept of sex equity is fully understood and fully imple- 
mented, educators need technical assistance to assure that programs meet Federal 
requirements concerning sex equity 

From the East Central Multi-District in Brookings, South Dakota, one official 
stated This school has done a complete turn-about The staff was not open to sex 
equity ideas or suggestions, especially in the traditional male program. The East 
Central Multi-District volunteered to be a pilot school to infuse sex equity into their 
total program The director today is the strongest advocate for sex equUy 

Director Bob Andera said At first I was very apprehensive about the equity issue 
Today I realize its people going to school, learning vocational skills together Our 
students are no longer thinking boy and girl classes 

Connie Hinkle Leinfelder, admissions counselor at 916 Area Vocational-Technical 
Institute in White Bear Lake, Minnesota, said after praising the support received 
from the sex equity office in the vocational education department However, 916 
AVTI staff have just begun to acknowledge sex equity and refused to see where 
problems exist There is much to do if women and men are ever going to go beyond 
the current biases and prejudices We need the support of your office and your valu- 
able information to continue growing and changing the inequities that exist in this 
school 



COST EFFECTIVENESS 

The activities and accomplishments of the full-time personnel have been extensive 
in efforts to comply with the regulation mandates The ticket price for this impact 
has been phenomenally small Assuming that $50,000 was used for the ."iO States and 
Washington, DC, the yearly amount of $2,.>o0,(M)U was expended for the national 
program Compared with the total vocational education program costs, the dollar in- 
vestment in sex equity programs has extemely high return value 
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In an NIK study of vocational education efforts in sex equity (Benson, 1981), 
1,200 LEA's in 10 States were surveyed Of the secondary education agencies con- 
tacted, only 22 Percent spent funds to promote sex equity Of those spending funds, 
over Mi percem indicated that they had spent lej-s than $1,000 Of the 44 percent 
postsecondarv institutions that spent funds to promote hex equity, about (in* percent 
spent less than $X,000 Comparing the sex equity accomplishments outlined earlier 
with the small amount of funds spent to meet "those fcoals, one certainly can con- 
clude *hat an investment in sex equity is an investment in good business 

One of the major purposes of Title II of the Education Amendments of U)7fi was 
To develop and carry out such programs of vocational education within each State 
so as to overcome sex discrimination and sex stereotyping in vocational education 
programs and thereby furnish equal educational opportunities in vocational 
education to persons of both sexes 

The Title II provisions were not simply anti-discrimination regulations nor were 
they simply requirements to provide equal access The Title II provisions authorized 
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States to spend Federal funds for the remedial actions necessary to insure equal 
access The Title II provisions attempted to integrate efforts to promote sex equity 
into every aspect of the vocational education system 

In September 1980, the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education and 
the National Advisory Council on Women's Education Programs published a report 
entitled, "Increasing Sex Equity A Study of the Impact of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1976 on Sex Equity in Vocational Education M In reviewing the ef- 
forts of the States, the study reports that the greatest gains appear to have been 
made in States Where monitoring systems to achieve goals and timetables were es- 
tablished; where monitoring systems were established; where funds have been com- 
mitted to establish sex equity; and, where efforts have been made to utilize the 
entire State staff to address sex equity issues 

It appears that it is not only the commitment of major funding, but rather the 
establishment of an entire system that requires, as well as encourages, such activity 
if sex equity is to be achieved. 

Recommendations for further legislation have four underlying themes 

The Vocational Education Amendments should continue to promote sex equity in 
planning, programming, anu funding actions beyond "equal access." 

Funding and program requirements for sex equity should be integrated into the 
entire vocational education system for greatest effectiveness. 

Sex equity efforts continue to need representatives in each state: sex equity coor- 
dinators, members of state and local advisory councils, and members of state plan- 
ning committees 

Vocational education funds need to be targeted to meet the needs of special 
groups such as displaced homemakers, pregnant teena-ers, single heads of house- 
holds and the elderly 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATION 

Given the social, political, and economic climates in which many of the state 
boards of vocational education function, it is imperative that the Federal role in 
education continue to be that of assuring equal access to ali individuals, especially 
those which have not always been afforded the opportunity in the past due to tradi- 
tional conditioning. 

Legislation must include the retention of the full-time personnel (sex equity coor- 
dinator), the nine functions and the allocation of a minimum of $50,000 While most 
state boards of education acknowledge the need for these elements, they cannot con- 
tinue this emphasis unless it is a legislated condition of the vocational education 
authorization 

State and local planning processes must indicate how their use of federal voca 
tional dollars is directed at meeting the federal objectives, including those of sex 
equity In meeting the mission of vocational education of preparing the most produc- 
tive, highly motivated and skilled work force, it is vital that all components of the 
supply system understand the benefits of the right person for the right job, regard- 
less of sex, race, handicap, age, or disadvantagement 

There must be legislative directives which require the use of federal dollars to im- 
prove the quality of existing programs and to develop programs in some of the new 
high-technology occupations. While females continue to enter traditional female oc- 
cupational preparation Lrograms at large rates, curriculum within these programs 
continue to become dated and obsolete Federal initiatives in these traditional pro- 
grams and in those occupations that have not yet been sex-role stereotyped are nec- 
essary for adequate preparation that will lead to higher paying positions. 

Federal leadership is needed for establishment of a youth emphasis which will de- 
velop the skills, knowledge and attitudes necessary for successful participation 
within the private employment sector Nontraditional employment of women, mi- 
norities and disadvantaged requires unique support services that make the transi- 
tion cost-effective for individuals, employers, and the general taxpayers. 

Federal initiative is needed for vocational education to continue to provide the 
transitional base required by adults for adjusting to the job availability of the pri- 
vate sector and in the economic development link of reindustrialization. Sex equity 
in vocational education will make the greatest progress with women reentering the 
labor force as opposed to young women just beginning 

Federal support is needed in vocational research and development to help create a 
means through which vocational programs might be reformed to address the equali- 
ty of opportunity goals of this nation 
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Appknujx -Stats Simmakiks 

Sex Equity Coordinators are providing technical assistance, resource materials, 
and incentives to motivate change Special projects and products are serving a* 
model programs to ensure that there will be equal access for both sexes to all voca- 
tional programs and activities Each state has a different annual program cf work 
However, the state reports indicate similar sex tquity activities, a familiar pattern 
of changes in nontraditional program enrollment statistics, and indication of low 
nontraditional program enrollment in the same programs in each state 

Activities of Sex Equity Coordinators have continued to change since 1977 The 
past two years show more "action" and less "creating awaieness" of sex equity in 
vocational education Coordinators are providing more technical assistance, data is 
being carefully analyzed, programs that encourage nontraditional training and 
those providing special services for displaced homemakers continue to promote 
equal opportunities for students 

The following pages summarize the unique ways in which each of the states is 
promoting sex equity in vocational education Included are brief summaries by 
state, state profiles of incentives, activity highlights, and enrollment data 

This section of the position paper sketches a picture of ways in which the 1976 
V (national Education Amendments provided the vehicle for action to eliminate sex 
bias, sex discrimination and sex stereotyping in vocational education programs and 
activities 

BRIEF Sl'.MMAKY BY STATE 

Alabama provided funding for all eligible recipients of federal vocation.il educa- 
tion dollars who submitted a proposal for an exploratory sex equity program Forty 
percent of the recipients were identified as model programs that encouraged nontra- 
ditional enrollments 

A statewide "talent bank" of local personnel has been set up in Alaska to assist 
school districts in sex equity training The widespread geographic range and inclem- 
ent winter weather demind a telephone and television communications network as 
well as loca 1 1> -trained vocational educators to provide technical assistance on sex 
equity 

Arizona i> media-product oriented and has produced films, slide-shows, manuals, 
newsletters, and simulation games to be ur^ed by vocational educators, community 
groups, and to share with other states The sex equity program is dependent on suc- 
cessful community networking 

There is recognition in Arkansas that teachers and administrators are meeting 
the sex equ:t> guidelines m PL 9.-1*2. but the real challenge lies in changing the 
attitudes of administrators, teachers parents, students and the business community 
Priorities are directed at attitudinal change 

The "World of Apprenticeship" is California film series contribution to sex 
•quitv with presentations on operating engineers, the culinary trades, carpenters, 
and the automotive trades California serves as a model state for developing cooper- 
ative programs with labor agencies and vocational education to recruit females into 
nontraditional occupations They also have W)0 trainers ready to conduct school-site 
workshops 

Business, commumH based organizations and educational institutions are part of 
a Colorado sex equity com mu nutations network Materials, purposes, needs and 
other information are collected, analv/.ed and disseminated Critical issues for sex 
equitv planning began with gathering opinions of vocational education personnel 
,md with a priorit v -establishing task force 

Connecticut holds ' Women's Technology Exploration Day" for the general public, 
high i ch<H>| seniors, undergraduates with undeclared majors, and displaced home- 
makers Thev work on math anxietv. listen to women working in technology, and 
have hands-on tours in graphics, construction, manufacturing, power systems, voca- 
tional technical education and industrial arts education There is someone responsi 
hie for sex equity in every institution with vocational approval 

There is a 25 member state wide sex equity task force in Delaware that has been 
operating over X years They have helped develop workshops serving more than 
o.OOO persons College ered't was offered to some Many junior high schools are 
adopting mandated rotations of male \nd female students in home making and n- 
d astral arts programs 

Cooperative vocational education is providing work experience in nontraditional 
o<cupation for females in the District of Columbia The program is done in coopera- 
tion with the C & T Telephone Company, (riant Foods Corporation, Washington 
Naval Y.ird. and the DC IVpartm^nt of Transportation A Project with the Depart- 
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ment of Housing and Community Development and the District of Columbia Foun- 
dation for Vocational Training helped four female carpentry trainees restore a 
home damaged by Are 

AH model program projects funded in Florida through vocational education are 
required to coordinate with other agencies working toward increasing the numbers 
of women in nontraditional occupations A Santa Fe Community College project was 
recognized by CETA as one of 25 outstanding nontraditional programs in the nation 

Each vocational a"ea in Geoigia provides an outlined summary of progress for sex 
equity activities, For instance, the home economics program goal was to encourage 
male members in FHA All requests for proposals for curriculum development in- 
clude instructions on addressing sex bias and sex sterotyping Materials leaving the 
curriculum center are labeled "non-biased." 

Staff incentives for Hawaii's model programs and exemplary projects have been in 
the form of collefe credits, stipends, release time, and special publicity for the pro- 
ject During a five-year period, every high school in the state will have administra- 
tors, instructors and counselors participating in an equal goals in occupations work- 
shop. 

Idaho provided mini-grants of less than $1,000 each to LEA's for projects and pro- 
grams to overcome sex discrimination, and for those that address the needs of 
women A self-evaluation checklist is used to ensure that sex equity concepts are 
included in the development and implementation of all program standards. 

There is a special program in Illinois to identify and develop techniques for stu- 
dent recruitment that is fair in terms of sex, age, race and ethnic background A 
cement mason s/ laborer's apprenctice training program is currently training 20 
women for jobs as cement mason apprentices or construction laborers in Illinois. 

A sex equity component is included in every Indiana workshop and inservice 
training activity sponsored by the state board Agencies developing model programs 
that reduce sex bias and sex stereotyping and those that encourage nontraditional 
enrollments will be recognized at the annual vocational conference 

All area schools in Iowa insure in writing that they have made an effort to pro- 
vide catalogs, borchures and guidance activities that are free of sex-role sterotyping 
and bias. Certificates of recognition are awarded vocational student organizations 
for developing and disseminating materials to increase the participation of both 
males and females in nontraditional occupations 

Kansas has a directory of nontraditional workers and a strategies handbook for 
use with the directory. There was a special project on employment barriers related 
to sex fairness The 1981 annual program plan includes establishing pilot multi-pur- 
pose centers for displaced homemakers and other special groups 

Three major barriers to nontraditional vocational enrollments in Kentucky were 
identified in a study done in 1979 There is indication that performance skills are 
being compared between male and female students. Students believe that nontradi- 
tional enrollees are uncomfortable in class Parents of nontraditional students felt 
that certain vocational courses were more appropriate for one sex than the other. 

Sex equity materials from Louisiana were displayed and shared at the vocational 
association conference, the association of educators conferences, and the state fair. 
Officers of vocational student organizations were part of the sex equity advisory 
council 

Maine provides sex equity mini-grants to correct identified problems A "resource 
bank lists individuals and organizations that are available to assist m promoting 
sex equity concepts in local agencies Studies are supported that help improve non- 
traditional enrollments Vocational agencies must submit a plan for nontraditional 
recruitment by January 1981 

Maryland has almost 40 percent enrollment of women in postsecondary trade and 
industrial programs The ' New Directions for Women" center for displaced home- 
makers in Baltimore has provided sendees to over 4,000 women since 1976 The 
center trams displaced homemakers to present sex equity workshops for high school 
students as part of their comprehensive program 

An annual admissions update plan is required in selected secondary vocational 
schools in Massachusetts Admissions procedures, practices and policies are de- 
scribed on the basis of applications, acceptances, and enrollments by sex, special 
needs, limited English speaking, and ethnic origin Nontraditional vocational stu- 
dents produced four booklets to help others start nontraditional support groups. 

A_ Michigan study of the earnings gap between male and female graduates for 
1977 and 197* shows that men continue to earn higher salaries than women though 
there are signs toward salary equalization in the health occupations Program im- 
provement grants for sex equity materials went to 4 SO secondary agencies and 29 
community colleges 
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Local education agencies in Minnesota prepare Five Year Sex Equity Plans of 
Action" which are approved by the local school board Technical assistance and a 
handbook on developing action plans come from the sex equity coordinator Each 
area vocational-technical institute has a sex equity committee 

A state sex equity poster contest was held in Mississippi in 1980 The three win- 
ners received cash prizes at a special awards ceremony The first place poster was 
printed and disseminated to all state educational instituions Many local districts 
held their own contests 

There were $100,000 worth of free public service announcements on vocational 
education sex equity on Missouri television and radio stations Project priorities en- 
couraged nontraditional enrollments, and included handbooks for recruiting females 
into trade and industrial programs and males into health occupations Twenty 
LEA's will receive special funds for increasing nontraditional enrollments by 10% 

Nontraditional and equal access to vocational programs was the subject of 
Montana's Superintendent of Public Instruction's radio announcements. Three-day 
workshops were held for vocational instructors in five locations Travel reimburse- 
ment, lodging and per diem were offered as incentives 

An evaluation instrument in Nebraska contains quality indicators designed to 
identify potential obstacles to equal access. A research project on males and females 
tn nontraditional occupations is looking at successes, problems, positions, and sala- 
ries of nontradition workers Two projects have been funded to enhance minority 
women's success in vocational training and employment 

In-service training on sex equity was provided to all Nevada vocational confer- 
ence There was a brochure and bulletin board project to encourage males to enroll 
in home economics programs Another project encouraged 30 to T)0 year olds to 
return to school and train in nontraditional programs 

Teacher certification requirements in New Hamphsire include competency in both 
sex and race equity Dollars were made available to help train two female industrial 
arts teachers Proposal writers have received guidelines on how to prepare a sex- fair 
proposal 

New Jersey was the first state to develop a director of people in nontraditional 
jobs Presentations on nontraditional careers and related in service activities for 
teachers traveled in a mobile van to various school sites A special project was 
funded to improve the career aspirations of female Hispanic youth 

A statewide senior essay contest was held in New Mexico on How Sex Ste'eotvp- 
ing Can Affect My Career Choice " Prizes were a $a0 savings bond and a corimemo- 
rative plaque A young mother's center provides support services for school-aged 
parents who need to continue high school and to enter the work world 

Special recognition has been given to New York sex equitv documentaries in fihi 
festivals Public service announcements have been aired WO.000 times k iob net- 
work information service announces administrative job openings and ma into nt a 
poo! of over 500 job applicants, resulting in a 100c; increase m the number ,*f 
female educational administrators 

The sex equitv incentive system in North Carolina prowdes certificates of achieve- 
ment and press coverage to LEA's showing nontraditional enrollment changes, staff 
development programs, and local action plans CETA funds managed through the 
Council on the Status of Women, helped train women in brick laving, carpentry, 
heavy equipment operation and electrical wiring 

There are regional sex equity activities in North Dakota that include equity work- 
shops tor vocational educators Each educator from the eight regions is required to 
do an activity in his her own school Mini-grants are offered to LEA's 

Males and females are changing their thinking in Ohio as females have signifi- 
iantly increased enrollments in >S nontraditional programs and males have in- 
creased enrollments m .VJ nontraditional programs over a three-vear period A pub- 
lication on improving sex equity in career education and vocational classrooms ha a 
seiyed as <i ^elf-help diicument for vocational personnel 

There are three rural displaced homemaker programs in Oklahoma that are a co 
operative effort between the State Department* of Vocational-Technical Education. 
Economic and Community Affairs, and the regional office of the Department of 
Labor "Voe-Tech Encounters of the Nontraditional Kind" was the clever title of 
area workshops 

A phone-in education project in Oregon helps displaced homemakers, single par- 
ents, part-time workers, and handicapped persons improve their job sl^ll*. particu- 
larly business math and h-isie skills Another project seeks jobs with hriyate indus- 
try lot women *ho are onoir lcally disadvantaged, unemployed and underem- 
ployed 
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Pennsylvania's program to coordinate sex equity efforts between vocational educa^ 
tion and CETA prime sponsors is unique The state board policy on sex equity en- 
courages the involvement of parents and the community as well as sex-fair instruc- 
tion and counseling 

Sex equity materials are presented in Spanish in Puerto Rico where a top priority 
is the recruitment, retention, and placement of women in nontraditional vocational 
programs In agricultural production there has been a change from 65 females in 
1977 to 152 females in 1979 and in child development and guidance from 36 males in 
1977 to 101 in 1979 

There have been thre atewide sex equity conferences in Rhode Island for edu- 
cators, legislators, comm ty-based agency personnel, and parents A separate non- 
traditional options works!. *p was held for parents of ninth grade students Over 350 
women attended a job information fair sponsored jointly by the Associated General 
Contractors and the Bureau of Vocational-Technical Education 

Prospective employers of nontraditional workers in South Carolina were consulted 
for suggestions on how to effectively place women in the work force An exploratory 
program for females in welding includes on-site visitations of welding industries for 
counselors, principals, district office staff, and welding teachers. 

South Dakota held a youth organization cartoon contest entitled, "Sex Equity in 
Today s Life " The State Board staff works with the Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions to provide apprenticeship or cooperative education work placement release op- 
portunities, emphasizing nontraditional opportunities for inmates of the women's 
correction facilities 

More than 500 Tennessee vocational programs were reviewed in 1980 for progress 
in sex equity Representation of women on vocational advisory committees was a 
priority Curriculum materials were updated to be sex-fair in most programs 

Three years ago, there were no female welding students in Texas. A special pro- 
ject encouraged 85 women to enroll Twenty-five thousand sex-fair vocational pro- 
gram brochures were printed and mailed to local independent school districts A 
current thrust ■ to increase equal access and equal opportunity concepts to voca- 
tional guidance personnel 

A four-year Utah program encourages vocational opportunities through equity in 
21 education agencies Workshops for students and parents, sex-fair instructional ac- 
tivities, employer tours, media production, and development of an equity indicator 
instrument are all part of the expanded career selection project. 

Nontraditional careers are promoted in Vermont and a thrust has been made to 
encourage the recruitment of nontraditional vocational teacher training MeJia cov- 
erage of exceptional programs, commendation letters to school districts ani award 
certificates to teachers are annual incentives 

The Virginia vocational sex equity office provided funds for a workshop to pre- 
pare home economics teachers to work with displaced homemakers Aviation ca- 
reers were explored in a 12-week orientation and ground school program Partici- 
pants completed the federal aviation administration examination Four college 
scholarships were given to students preparing to teach in a nontraditional program 

Each community college in Washington has programs and services for displaced 
homemakers and support services for women partially supported through federal 
vocational funds A K 12 equity network meets bimonthly to discuss and share ma- 
terials and information The sex equity resource library disseminates over 3.000 re- 
quests annually 

There are more than UK* females in all but ten of West Virginias trade and in- 
dustrial programs Each LEA is required to submit an annual plan for recruiting 
males and females into nontraditional programs Specific emphasis is on the place- 
ment and follow-up of nontraditional program completers 

The sex equity awareness for parents compaign in Wisconsin consisted of nontra^ 
ditional cartvr brochures, radio announcements, posters and role models for parents 
to encourage their children to consider nontraditional programs A vocational equity 
ir.cviitive system provides up to 15 points each fiscal year toward federal reimburse- 
ment dollars to LEA's More than half of the eligible recipients participated 

A study of the barriers to employment and vocational educat on services in Wyo- 
ming a* perceived by rural women was conducted m six counties Emphasis on in- 
service training for state and university staff on sex equity materials and tech- 
niques is a priority for 1980-1982 Special projects encouraged women to enter agri- 
culture and construction technology programs 
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STATE PROFILES 

Alabama 

Grants were provided for model programs to reduce sex bias and sex-role stereo- 
typing. Among them was a handbook "Equity for Local Superintendents and Local 
Ihrectors of Vocational Education, Title IX Coordinators and Section 504 Coordina- 
tors. Special programs supporting women in non traditional roles attracted over 500 
participants. Displaced homemakers were apriority in the postsecondary schools 
Cooperation between women's groups and CETA helped with services in job explora- 
tion, job seeking, and job interviewing. 

The sex equity coordinator participated in on-site reviews and monitored the sex 
equity plans in 127 annual applications. Special efforts were made to ensure equal 
facilities and equipment for both sexes. 

Enrollments from 1977 to 1980 show an increase of females in 7 Agriculture pro- 
grams and 11 Trade and Industrial programs. Male enrollments in nontraditional 
programs increased in Health Occupations and Home Economics Distributive Edu- 
cation is tending to equalize male/female enrollments throughout the programs. En- 
rollment dau were distributed to local area personnel along with recommendations 
for providing oontraditional training opportunities 

Alaska 

Sex equity self-evaluations were completed by all local school districts and techni- 
cal assistance was provided to help efforts in reducing sex sterotyping in vocational 
programs A statewide talent bank of administrators, counselors, and vocational 
educators were trained to assist local districts in promoting sex equity. 

Follow-up surveys from local counselors and administrators identified problem 
areas that needed attention. This included the lack of women vocational education 
instructors in nontraditional areas and recognition of a retention problem of males 
and females enrolled in nontraditional courses. 

Enrollment data shows few students in nontraditional training and special efforts 
are being made to improve enrollment patterns. Data is distributed to the State 
School Board, the State Advisory Board for Career and Vocational Education, the 
State Commission on the Status of Women and the general public 
Arizona 

A citizen's task force on sex equity was formed at one community college and in- 
cluded representatives from business and industry, education, and government. 
Television public awareness programs and numerous audio visual products helped 
citizens accept men and women in nontraditional jobs. 

AH the high schools in one county benefited from a project called "New Fron- 
tiers, developed for teachers, parents and students. One phase of the project was a 
summer institute for selected junior high school students to introduce them to a va- 
riety of vocational curricula. 

Six displaced horaemaker programs were funded to provide educational programs 
to prepare displaced homemakers for seeking employment. A statewide technical as- 
sistance project provides assistance to educators working with displaced homemak- 
ers. Activities included a statewide conference on displaced homemakers, four 
widely-distributed newsletters, and regional workshops. 
Arkansas 

Career fairs are sponsored in schools to gv e students the opportunity to explore 
nontraditional careers with nontraditional workers Students are recruited in junior 
nlgn to F°, lnto nontraditional programs in high school Exploratory courses are rec- 
ommended and field trips are taken to observe nontraditional employees on-the-job 

bpecial committees review sex equity guidelines and monitor for sex equity com- 
pliance. Local advisory boards are utilized in recommending further action. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to enter nontraditional competitive events in student organi- 
zations. Junior executive training programs that show equal number of males and 
females have been developed. Family living classes encourage males to learn house- 
hold responsibilities. 

Female enrollments have increased greatly in agriculture production, carpentry, 
drafting electronics, graphic arts, and distributive education. Male enrollments 
have a large increase in home economics, commercial art, quantity foods, typing 
nurse aide, and textile production and fabrication. 

California 

Community cc^eges have funds to develop plans to recruit, retain and place non- 
traditional vocational students. Secondary districts have special projects to modify 
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one or more programs to achieve sex equity jentives are provided for model pro- 
grams to increase nontraditional en roll met ' All community colleges were required 
to use 50% of their subpart 3 allocation for sex equity in 1980-81. 

"The World of Apprenticeship" is a series of four slide/tape programs that show 
nontraditional roles in construction, operating engineering, culinary art, and the 
auto mechanics. Labor unions are pUying a major role in developing this series. The 
materials have been made available for use throughout the country "Jack and Jill 
of AH Trades" ic a project that developed recruitment posters and brochures for 
each vocational program area. 

Linkages between the Department of Labor agencies and the Department of Edu- 
cation agencies have resulted from the Sex Equity Coordinator's efforts The Coordi- 
nator is a member of the Women in Apprenticeship Committee sponsored by the 
Division of Apprenticeship Standards A coalition has formed between labor and 
education to recruit females into nontraditional occupations 

Enrollments show a trend toward 25% to 75% of one sex or another in most pro- 
grams. There are significant increases in male enrollments in Health Occupations 
and Office Occupations. 



A "Sex Equity Communications Network" links Colorado businesses, community- 
based organizations and educational institutions throughout the state. These groups 
send sex equity needs and purposes to the network office where they are analyzed 
and compiled and disseminated upon request 

A statewide 'opinion naire' was distributed to vocational personnel requesting 
identification of critical areas for study in sex equity. A slide/tape presentation enti- 
tled, "Exploring Nontraditional Careers in Vocational Occupations" was developed 
for persons up to age 21 who need help in deciding on career goals. It includes infor- 
mation on the state's role in vocational education, discussions with students and em- 
ployees in nontraditional careers, salary information, how to apply for courses and 
receive financial aid where necessary. 

Enrollments at the secondary level which show an increase in nontraditional par- 
ticipation include cooperative merchandising, food management, business data proc- 
essing, ornamental horticulture, criminal justice, commercial art, banking and fi- 
nance. Postsecondary education enrollments showing a 40-60% nontraditional en- 
rollment include: greenhouse operation, nursery operation, real estate, food services, 
computer programming, petroleum technology, urban planning, environmental pro- 
tection, and electronics. 

Connecticut 

During 1980-81 a special emphasis was placed on increasing the participation of 
adult women in technical and trade training and increasing inservice training in 
sex equity for administrators, counselors and instructors in vocational programs. 

A mini-grant program aimed at increasing emphasis in specific sex equity pro- 

frams substantially increased the displaced homemaker program from $20,000 to 
128,000. Where extra support has been added to nontraditional programs, enroll- 
ment of women has moved from 18% to 35% in one year 1979-80) 

Eleven mini-grants were funded and included "A Model for Providing Parental 
Awareness of Sex-Role Stereotyping;" "Women's Technology Exploration Day." 
"Equalizing Opportunity in Vocational Education at the Junior High/Middle 
Schools," Eliminating Vocational Sex-Role Stereotypes by Children Through Cre- 
ative Activity in Playwriting and Musical Composition," and "Programs for Dis- 
placed Homemakers and Women Seeking Technical Careers " 

Enrollments at the secondary level have shown an increase in females in carpen- 
try, industrial drafting, electrical, electronics* plumbing, sheet metal and welding. 
At the postsecondary level, increased male enrollments are evidenced in homemak- 
mg and stenography, secretarial and related, health service occupations and person- 
nel training 



Special projects have been funded to include sex equity in occupational materials, 
introduction* to nontraditional careers for women, chr 31 ng work roles for men and 
women, nontraditional business careers, and Vocational Education Work Experience 
and Survival Workshop for Displaced Homemakers 

Quarterly reports on sex equity activities are submitted to the State Board of Edu- 
cation, the Governor's Commission on the Status of Women, the Advisory Council 
on Career and Vocational Education, the Task Force on Sex Equity and to other 
intereted persons. Activities include a workshop entitled "Women Get In Gear" 
which focused on nontraditional jobs in trades and technologies The sex equity co- 
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Uve , o a r t ^ctrv , it y rOVed W " 1,000 M addreSSed ** 88 a ma J°r objec- 

a 3" n V U I li ° r . hig . h ^l? 00 ' 8 have ad °P ted rotations of students through homemakinir 
^^J»W arts education programs; and two voc-tech institute have oH 

careTr optio^ amS a " d ^ StudentS to ex P lore """traditional 

nr%?ZJTJ° u 79 ther f , haS been ^ n increase of females in agri-production agri- 
products, horticulture and forestry There has been an increased males in health 

ZT^Tt^ t"^ C ? re a J d ?" idance °f children, clothmg 

ment and food production and services. Technology programs have seen a laree irT 
crease of women in architectural, civil, mechanical, P f,rTand ttre LfeTy and water" 
and waste water technology There has been an increase in malT enroMmente in 
filing, office machines and clerical occ:;. itions enrollments in 

District of Columbia 

th^TC™ ^"cation on-the-job training project for females was supported by 

of TJ±te C ° m |? any r G,ant F00d ' Washi "gt°" Navy Yard and the detriment 
of Transportation. Four female carpentry trainees worked on a project to restore a 
home completely gutted by fire A cadre of student leaders was trS I to^re^n? 

T' n "r W ! 0rk ?w P9 10 8tud .? ntS in thirtv J unior h * h ^hools. A K 
film called Profile of Women in Nontraditional Trade Areas in the District ; o ' c£ 
lumbia Metropolitan Area" was produced. Lnsirici 01 u>- 

Cooperating organizations included Wider Opportunities for Women DC Commis- 
r»°Hn f0r . P J ? me ?' Mi "r° nty W , 0me " in Government, Local Adv^Counals fo? 
£S Ed ucat 'on, Roving Leaders (a DC recreation group), Fa7-East Community 
Sl' m ( ?„T Un,tV I 1 'i! provemen t Se™ and the United Planning Organ Jt?on 
non"™H ESm T a r t i hr fT/ y . e !i rper, 5 d L ndicate an inc,ease "'females working in 
roles of hotel/lodging, drafting and electronic occupations. There was 
maZTL'" the n, ; mber °1 maleS in clothing/textiles, consumer eduoat ton, home 
Td Tn^T ' account,n « «nd computing occupations, filing, office machines, clerical 
and stenographei -secretarial related occupations. 

Florida 

OD^rt^nft^ iT ad l aVaUa i '? a " Program areas to assure equal access and equal 
mTthN in Whe FlSnH,"? training Exemplary sex equity programs are honored 
(or r",,.-,v I, Journal °! Vocational Education. A State Advisory Council 
tion ^ y ma recommenda t'ons to the State Director of Vocational Educa' 

wiH! l Jt X r equity pr0 ^u tnat are funded 88 model Programs are required to link 
to non radiS' 68 that *» ve 2 P" ont ? o{ '"creasing the representation of women 
InH Til I occupations Cooperating agencies include CETA, higher education 

o.l t rnH!„L Pr0g, : am8 1 0ne of these P™^ 48 was recognized by CETA as onetf 25 
outstanding vocational education programs in the country. 

More than 22,000 equity posters were distributed in the state. A series of etoht 
^SoZfZ to organize a support system program for nontradittonatstudente 
ffiSfflj^'i^E " We " 88 a ^P* course on sex stereotyping 
mp A n 1 t 1 s V £ti I0 'T 1 P r °£ ralns haw ?t least 15 percent males or females. Male enroll- 
Tnd h PH | a rj h ° W, l the grea VL 8t '""^ in home economics, business occupations 

Georgia 

t 1 ^J n £h^J lt r£e[^'i at0 r > We f e t . ram< ? 1 from Postsecondary educational voca- 
worksh^I 'l^ E Fi 1 d,St /' ,CtS a " d 8Ch0 ° 1 s y 9tems to conduct sex equity 

workshops in local education agencies. "Project Exp ore," funded by the Geonria 
Employment and I Train ng Council is aimed at incre^ing the enrollment ofCETA 
eligible males and females in nontraditional programs. Brochures to ad vertise T & I 
T* d T f i0P i- ^Marketing an! retribution staff enco urates tealhfri 
to place male and female students with employers who are using the targeted tax 
r^nn W"' 5* ?W °, n the Status of Males and Females in VocSaTfidu 
cat on in Georgia, developed in 1980, includes a summary of the peranteBe of 

'fT"? 'n 6 national teaching staff, local and sUte aCS, 
fnd CETA pr U o d ? rams nr0 ' Com P letions and Placements in vocational programs 
Enrollments show an increase of females at the secondary level in 14 trade and 
industrial courses. Male enrollment at the s-condary leveUas increased in heaUh 
occupations, homemak.ng, industrial arts and bus.ness education In postsWndary 
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schools increasing female enrollments are shown in forestry, civil technician, elec- 
trical technician, electronics technician electro-mechanical technician, and mechani- 
cal technician. Male enrollment at the postsecondary level has increased in practi- 
cal mursing and nursing aide, 

Hawaii 

Several model programs and exemplary projects were developed at the secondary 
and postsecondary levels Project participants received college credits, stipends, pub- 
licity, travel funds, and release time as incentives. 

One community college developed a profile of sex inequities in the vocational pro- 
gram of their own campus and students participated in the project by collecting and 
analyzing data. Brochures were prepared to encourage female participation in male- 
dominated training programs and male participation in female-dominated programs. 
A video-tape of students and instructors discussing their successes in dealing with 
sex-role stereotyping has been produced. Large photographic display cubes were con- 
structed and are on display in a community college career center. 

A high school participated in a project identifying barriers to achieving sex equity 
and suggesting strategies to overcome these barriers A statewide plan calls for the 
participation of all high schools in the state in an EGO (Equal Goals in Occupations) 
project within three years. 

Special projects include the design of eight posters depicting men and women in 
nontraditional careers; workshops on each community college campus and a 
statewide workshop for secondary schools personnel to discuss strategories to 
achieve sex equity a monthly newsletter informing schools about model projects, re- 
search reports and strategies to increase sex equity; and a directory of people in 
nontraditional careers. 

The number of females enrolled in traditionally male-dominated programs, at the 
secondary level, has more than doubled between 1976-77 and 1978-79. Male enroll- 
ment in the traditionally female-dominated programs of clothing, food, and home 
management has increased by 53 percent. The community college system vocational 
enrollments show an increase of females in the two-year management program, 
mid-management merchandising, aeronautics technology, agriculture, graphic arts 
carpentry, drafting technology and marine technology. 'There was and increase in 
male enrollment at the community college level in associate degree nursing and ra- 
diologic technology. 



Idaho 



Mini-grants were offered to LEAs for projects and programs designed to encour- 
age men and women to enroll in courses considered nontradional for their sex The 
grants were in the amounts of $300, $500, and $1,000. The state has a set of stand- 
ards for sex equity in vocational education that are supported at the state and local 
levels. 

Special projects included a fourteen-hour sex equity program for counselors that 
was presented regionally; workshops on sex equity concepts in curriculum were pre- 
sented to vocational instructors in secondary and postsecondary institutions; the sex 
equity coordinator conducted awareness workshops for outside interest groups (De- 
partment of Labor, AAUW, YWCA, League of Women Voters, Department of Ecol- 
0gy,; a re ?9 l ulpce o^ter for the LEAs which includes audio-visual materials, refer- 
ence and bibliographies was maintained; and research was completed to analyze stu- 
dent enrollment pateras in vocational programs, student perceptions, and salary 
and staffing patterns of faculty. 

Illinois 

Seventeen mini-grants were awarded to LEA's to support model or exemplary pro- 
grams and activities to eliminate sex discrimination, sex bias and sex stereotyninff 
in vocational education. 

The Resource Center on Sex Equity produced a resource packet to assist LEA's in 
implementing staff development, continuation training and technical assistance ac- 
tivities. This project included a two-day training program for state staff and a four- 
daytraining of trainers program for a cadre of vocational educators. 

One project identified and developed fair techniques for student recruitment in 
terms of sex, age, race and ethnic background that are to be used by high schools, 
area vocational centers and community colleges as they reciuit students. Two pro- 
jects targeting the needs of women are: an exemplary women's program that focuses 
on occupational development for community colleges, and a program for women in 
vocational education administration. In addition, a cement-mason's/ laborer's ap- 
prentice training program was funded to train twenty women. This project was co- 
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ordinated directly with the Cement Masons International Association, Local 90 and 
the Laborers International Union, Local 100 A curriculum provides classroom ma- 
terials which create awareness and help eliminate sex bias, sex-role sterotyping and 
sex discrimination. 

There has been an increase in the number of males enrolled in food services, rec- 
reation/tourism, associate degree nursing, practical nursing, medical assistant, 
nealth aide, food management/production services, other personal services and up- 
holstering r 

Examples of enrollment increases of females in nontraditional occupations are in 
three agriculture programs, five marketing and distribution programs, eleven tech- 
nology and sixteen trade and industr . programs including firefighter training and 
law enforcement training 

Indiana 

Projects for displaced homemakers include "Training Programs and Support Serv- 
ices Necessary to Meet the Needs of Displaced Homemakers: A Regional Model" 
and Matching Displaced Homemakers with Vocational Opportunities— Support 
Services— Referral Agencies." "Gender, The Irrelevant Variable" is a guide for com- 
batting sex bias with training for administrators and counselors. A component of 
sex equity is included in every workshop and inservice training program sponsored 
i Amt j Board ' Twelve workshops were held in the summer of 1980 and over 
1,000 handouts were disseminated at these meetings. The State Board facilitates a 
round-table forum that includes all social service agencies involved in providing 
services for displaced homemakers and other special groups and makes recommen- 
dations for future programs, services and activities. 

Secondary female enrollments in agriculture have gradually increased each year 
by about 1% Male enrollments at the secondary level in the health area have in- 
creased by 3% each year. 

At the postsecondary level, the greatest gains in female enrollments are in agri- 
culture production, horticulture and cooperative programs. Civil technology, indus- 
trial technology, auto mechancies, commercial art, photography, carpentry, con- 
struction and maintenance, supervisor, graphic arts, machine tool and welding also 
show positive gains at the postsecondary level. 

Nontraditional enrollment increases for males are in health occupations and occu- 
pational home economics Slight gams were in nursing, mental health technology, 
rood management courses, care and guidance of children and cooperative programs. 

At the adult level, females increased their participation in agriculture production, 
mechanics and horticulture. Males gained in occupational home economics. 
Iowa 

Local education agencies selected among the following projects to receive funding 
tor sex equity projects: develop a model program promoting sex equity and encour- 
aging nontraditional enrollment, develop, print and distribute local policy and pro- 
cedure bulletins and booklets to reduce sex bias or sex-rcle stereotyping and encour- 
aging nontraditional enrollments; conduct or provide staff development activities 
which are designed to reduce sex bias and sex-role stereotyping and encourage non- 
traditional enrollment develop, print and distribute a wide variety of sex equitable 
media, print and nonpnnt to be used in recruiting students in nontraditional ca- 
reers develop awareness activities for employers designed to reduce sex bias and/or 
sex-role stereotyping as it relates to occupational placement; develop support serv- 
ices for students enrolled in nontraditional training programs. 

Multi-cultural nonsexist state conferences for math science, social studies, lan- 
guage arts and physical education and health were conducted. A simulation work- 
shop on craftswomen in the schools was held by the Commission on the Status of 
Women in cooperation with sex equity coordinators in nine high schools across the 
state 

Area schools provide catalogs, brochures and guidance to students which are free 
ot sex-role stereotyping and bias "Promoting Sex Equity in the Classroom A Re- 
source for Teachers- Voctional and Technical Education" includes 12 modules 
which deal with eliminating sex stereotyping in programs and courses 

There is progress in nont- .Htional female enrollments at the secondary level in 
industrial marketing, agricutural products, and small engine repair. At the postsec- 
ondary level there is an increase of males in hotel/lodging and in environmental 
health and of females in police science technology and machine shop. At the adult 
supplnientary level, there is an increase of males in uphostery 
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Kansas 

Thirty sex-fairness packets contained instructions and visual aids to help voca- 
tional teachers achieve sex equity "Expanding Student Options" is a handbook that 
was disseminated statewide One special project was a Directory of Non-Traditional 
Workers Another identified sex bias barrier to uiban and rural employment. Sex- 
fair criteria for reviewing proposals were distributed and all projects "and grants 
were reviewed for sex bias 

Displaced homemaker projects included identification of needs, a rural outreach 
model program, and special workshops for vocational educators serving displaced 
nomemakers. A pilot multipurpose center was established in 1981 to provide sup- 
port services to displaced homemakers and other special groups 

Nontraditional female enrollments have increased m 15 programs that include 
body and fender repair, carpentry, small engine repair diesel mechanics, machine 
shop, welding, and firefighter training Male enrollments at the secondary level are 
increasing in home economics, office occupations, health occupations and cosmetolo- 
gy, in postsecondary programs, male enrollments have increased in most health 
technology programs, care and guidance of children, food management, office occu- 
pations, veterinarian assistant, and cosmetology 

Kentucky 

Manuals were developed to provide sex equity strategies for vocational teachers, 
counselors and administrators They included ideas on recruiting nontraditional stu- 
dents, sex-fair teaching techniques, checklists for evaluating materials and guidance 
test*, ideas on who should provide support services for nontraditional students 
grievance procedures and several awareness and enforcement activities. 

The Coal Employment Project" U a model program to train women for entry- 
level coal mining occupations -md how to cope in a field dominated by men The 
course has lo hours of orientation and 48 hours on safety in mining jobs 

Another project was done to increase nontraditional enrollments and provded co- 
operative vocational work experience for students. Coordination was done with the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, the Veteran s Administration, the Bureau 
of Manpower Services, the Bureau of Rehabilitation Services, job placement centers 
p >son staff, and the local news media- 
Female nontraditional enrollments increased in 26 programs such as civil technol- 
ogy natural resources, computing occupations, electronics and drafting Male enroll- 
ments increased in clothing, food management, and institutional and home manage- 
ment. 

Louisiana 

' Change" is the appropriate name for a newsletter published by the sex equity 
coordinators office. Materials developed by the office have been disseminated 
through an information booth at professional conferences and at the state fair In- 
cluded is information on a Speakers Bureau and data on enrollment, placement, 
and compensation of students in cooperative work study verifying equity in the 
numbers of male and female students 

The sex equity coordinator participated in a TV talk show that reached 25,000 
households Public service announcements on sex equity in vocational education 
were aired throughout the state on commercial and educational TV. Sex Equity Ad- 
visory Council meetings include officers of vocational student organizations. 

4 needs assessment was done on oppoitunities for women that resulted in a proj- 
ect to help upper high school females become avare of opportunities in industrial 
arts Ihese young women were provided hands-on experiences in woodworking, car- 
pentry, drafting and painting Another vocational project was a displaced home- 
maker center 

Female enrollments have increased in 17 areas including forestry and scientific 
data, business machtne maintenance, masonry, small engine repair, aviation occupa- 
ti mis and blue print reading Male enrollments have increased in 12 areas as food 
retribution, personal services, health occupations a nd cosmetology 
Maine 

Mini-grants were awarded that provided a range of sex equity activities including 
model sex equity programs, public service announcements and sex-fair brochures 
announcing vocational programs A special project supports studies of programs 
that continue to represent low malp or female enrollments 

Media was displayed at two fairs, as public service anno incements on TV sta- 
tions, and through , . a shde/tape presentation of male and female students in nontra- 
ditional vocational programs Special ifforts have been made to identify resource 
persons to promote sex equity concepts with local education agencies 
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Project BEACON (Building Equity and Creating Options Now) was developed to 
promote sex equity among students and faculty In 1981, vocational centers, regions 
and institutions were required to plan for recruitment of persons into nontradi- 
tional programs. A pre-vocational training program for displaced h&memakers has 
been established in one vocational-technical institute 

The sex equity coordinator reviews affirmative action plans as they relate to em- 
ployment hiring, firing and promotion 

Vocational institutes had an increase since 1977 in 12 vocational areas that would 
be considered nontraditional for women and in two programs considered nontradi- 
tionai for men. 



A cooperative project with the Commission for Women called "New Directions for 
Women has been funded since 1978 The major activity is a center for displaced 
home makers which has provided support services to more than 4,000 women over 35 
years old Other activities include pre-training for females in nontraditional occupa- 
tions, job development and training, conducting sex equity training programs for 
employers and community groups, training displaced homemakers to do sex equity 
workshops for high school students, and developing media and materials on sex 
equity. 

Studies were done on the value and effects of vocational education and on student 
perceptions of counselors and counseling services Both studies indicated the need 
for further research in sex equity. 

Enrollment data shows an increase of female students in agriculture and trade 
and industrial programs Male enrollments have increased in vocational home eco- 
nomics, consumer and homemaking, and business and office education. 

There are approximately twice as many women nontraditional students in post- 
secondary programs as there are in secondary programs. It is projected that there 
would be 40% female enrollments in trade and industrial programs by 1982. 
Massachusetts 

All applications for vocational education funds submitted by local agencies in- 
clude: a plan for recruiting nontraditional students; efforts for reducing sex bias; a 
commitment to review all materials for sex and ethnic steieotyping; and documenta- 
tion of affirmative action employment practices 

The staff of each Regional Education Center have been trained to provide techni- 
cal assistance on sex equity to local schools. In-service training funds for eliminating 
sex bias are available for local vocational educators. 

Recent graduates of vocational programs have been instrumental in producing 
four booklets to inspire peer-support-groups for students in nontraditional vocation- 
al areas. "Portraits is a collection of character sketches of students in nontradi- 
tional programs A guide was produced to help vocational educators develop ways to 
increase access to all programs for all students. 

Eleven special programs f*>r displaced homemakers provided outreach, assess- 
ment, counseling, skills training, placement, and follow-up Emphasis was placed on 
non-stereotyped skills training such as electronics technology, word processing and 
metal fabrication 

nJ? e «t nro " ment of femaIes in vocational programs has increased over 209c since 
1977. The greatest increase has been in the following order- technical education, ag- 
riculture and trade and industrial education 



Grants were given to local agencies to field test a model placement program with 
a goal of increasing nontraditional job placements Funds to develop sex equity ma- 
terials went to 480 secondary schools and 29 community colleges Additional dollars 
were awarded to plan and implement programs to recruit males and females into 
nontradtional programs and courses. 

There are three displaced homemaker centers throughout the state, women's re- 
source centers in 14 community colleges and 26 other agencies, and a tuition reim- 
bursement program for displaced homemakers in 29 community colleges. 

Secondary female nontraditional enrollments show an increase in agriculture and 
trade and industrial programs, particularly in electricity, drafting, and graphic arts. 
Male enrollments have increased in medical lab assistant, dental assisting, nursing 
assistant aide, associate degrea nursing and institutional home management 

The greatest increase of female nontraditional enrollment has been in graphic 
arts, carpentry, auto mechanics, electronics, aviation, and air conditioning. There 
are equal or balance enrollments in horticulture, food distribution, general mer- 
chandise, food management, commercial art, and commercial photography 



Maryland 



Michigan 
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Minnesota 

Thnr projects aimed at helping displaced hcmemakers were developed. They con- 
sisted of an outreach program, inservice recruitment ideas, part-time training oppor- 
f^!^ KS 1 ? mate " al8 ' and a wund/slide presentation that explains the prob- 
lems displaced home makers face and offers solutions to these problems. 

t\£™^Z°*^rT m nont ^i!? n ^ 1 A v ^^ k)nal J P^ams was done to determine 
the support needs of women. Project GATE (Growth in Agriculture Through Equali- 
ty) encourage career choices for women of all ages in agriculture and agri-business 
through a slide/cassette presentation and a handbook. 

An oiganization of female apprentices called "Women In The Trades" was estab- 
lished and scholarships awarded to students in nontraditional programs at one voca- 
SSS^F* inrtitute "Guide for the Student Seeking Intttion About Non- 
^^fere^m^ COmmUnity **** and Su "* rt Se - ice8 " » * 
—TS 161 " 8 ^2? t?J? increase jfj «»le enrollment in health occupations, care and 
fSu^.?L ' clerical, filing and records keeping stenographer and secre- 

tarial-related programs. An increased female enrollment has occurred in agriculture 
supplies/services, logging, distribution and insurance, electricity technology, con- 
struction and maintenance trades, plumbing and pipefitting, custodial services, ma- 
chine^ tool operator, welding and cutting, tool and diemaking, and small engine 

Mississippi 

• ^ ere aredisplaced homemaker centers at four junior college campuses in Missis- 
sippi and a CEf A-funded project of $140,000 was awarded to ex^d thTse^vic^ of 
one junior college center. Each center has a full-time coordinator The centers have 
a basic two-week program for students that includes self-assessment, understanding 
values and goals, communications, career decisions, career exploration, personal ap- 
pearance, interview skills and application and resume preparation. Eachcenter's co- 
l&ELT 1 *! e mployment services on a continuing basis in order to 

locatejobs for students. Referral services are provided as well as outreach activities. 

A poster contest was implemented in 1980 through the vocational guidance office. 
i»! JJ. 8eC ^ d a £ d £"2? P ,ace winners were presented cash prizes at a special 
wTt^thVstete P °* ter W8S Printed f ° r dissemination to all schools 

•u^St^P* ^ h ? d *° me toward nontraditional enrollment for women at 

^i^n^^fnJ^L l \^ e ,^°y owmg P ro ? rams: agriculture products, ornamental 
hotel/lodging custodial services, electrical occupations and 
communications. Male enrollments that have increased at the secondarylevel were 
in automotive and institutional home management. ^ I6VeI 

tin^^l 17 lnc ^ ase9 in , women's enrollment were in animal science, inhala- 
uTnlSSSS' ^ untl ^> nuclear technology, drafting, printing press, barberingand 
upholstering. Male enrollments at the postsecondary level were in food distribution, 
medical lab assistant and food services. 

T^H^? 1 * enrollments of 40 to 60 percent ma le or female in FY 79 at the 
sewndary level in flonstry, real estate, business data processing and home manage- 

K^i eqUal en r JIm€ ? to ° f 40 to 60 1* rcent male or female at the portseX 
oary level in general merchandise. ^ 

Missouri 

rJjlFX 1^80, six grants to overcome sex bias and sex stereotyping were issued and 
wer^m^ for »x bias am/sex stereotyping 

nnZ~t«?r£?£2 au "? I0 " VWU ? 1 Program aimed at attracting males in home ed 
M«Mi£?c ,0ped and a workshop was presented to increase awareness of op- 
portunities for women in math and science-related fields. 

CVTX rJfTX nomemaker centers were funded out of vocational education and 
Pn Mv ft^^l^ 6 ^ 11 ' 1100 ^ 0 * Iide/ta P* Presentations. "There is a Kangaroo 
in My Uassroom contains recruitment strategies to increase nontraditional enro!!- 
S/foS 1 ' JV ? 1 announcements were televised and broadcast on radio; 

2SSri^ST fc^^i^J^/fc^^^istudents were produced in welding, health oc- 
cupations. Titles included "It's Your Right", "Oh, Yes You Can", "It's Time* "Men 
s2cwn°^ n m 6 Occu P atl0n8 ' and "Moving Up in Business-Rewards and 

iqT* ♦ ^ 8howed ? significant nontraditional enrollment change from 

? ' grams with increased female enrollments were in agriculture 

r V " cu, , ture Products, insurance, construction technician, custodial 

serv^ - rtal voiking occupations, and law enforcement training. Programs 
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with a significant change in male enrollments are in floristry, dental assisting, com- 
prehensive homemaking, child development, home furnishings, institutional home 
management, and personnel training/related 



Reimbursement for travel, lodging and per diem to attend training workshops; 
free resource materials, and mini-grant awards were among incentives offered to 
local school districts. 

Radio spot announcements were produced including reports from the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; three-day sex equity workshops were conducted in five 
sites; a survey was done to assess the needs of displaced homemakers and single 
heads of households which resulted in job readiness workshops and career/life plan- 
ning workshops. 

There has been an increase in women's enrollment in three nontraditional pro- 
grams, agri-mechanics, electrical technology, and instrument maintenance repair. 
Male enrollments increased in five nontraditional programs* two in health occupa- 
tions, two in business and office occupations, and ont in comprehensive homemak- 
ing. 



Numerous special activities and projects relating to sex equity in vocational edu- 
cation have been conducted. Packets entitied, "Free to Be," have been assembled 
and are being distributed to local vocational educators. Field trips were provided for 
students to view nontraditional occupations with orientation sessions before the trip 
and a follow-up survey after the project was completed 

"Women in Transition" was implemented with the help of the Nebraska legisla- 
ture and the Nebraska Equal Opportunities for Displaced Homemakers Act and pro- 
vided two centers for displaced homemakers. Center services included aptitude as- 
sessment, workshops on job readiness, job seeking and job retention, and referrals to 
community services training and placement programs. 

There has been an increase of female enrollments in agriculture production, orna- 
mental horticulture, industrial marketing, air conditioning, body and fender repair, 
commercial art, commercial photography and quantity food occupations. 

Male enrollments have increased in filing, office machines, clerical occupations, 
clothing management and production, food management and production, clothing 
and textiles, family relations, food and nutrition, and home management. 



Incentives to encourage sex equity in vocational education include making funds 
available to LEA's to develop bias-free curriculum materials, recruitment proce- 
dures and materials, model programs and bias-free tests in vocational education. 

Radio commercials for all occupational programs with emphasis on equal access 
were produced. A special project called, "Back to School, Back to Work," encouraged 
30-50 year olds to return to school and enter nontraditional vocational programs. 

School districts and community colleges were awarded mini-grants to assist in de- 
veloping innovative techniques in increasing their efforts and promoting equal op- 
portunities. A pamphlet called "Equal Vocational Education" was distributed to all 
vocational administrators, vocational teachers and counselors in secondary and post- 
secondary institutions. 

New Hampshire 

Discretionary funds have been provided to update data so that the management 
information system can include data on males and females, students and employers 
in vocational education. Grants are also offered to provide funds for teacher-educa- 
tion programs that encourage nontraditional students. 

Special activities include workshops called "Tradeswoman" conducted by women 
already employed in nontraditional occupations A booklet and slide/tape were com- 
pleted called "New Approaches to Old Careers." A CETA-funded project, "Work Op- 
portunities for Women" encourages women into nontraditional occupations Guide- 
lines have been developed for all personnel to follow when purchasing and using 
textbooks and other instructional materials 

There has been an increase of females in agriculture production, agricultural me- 
chanics, general merchandise, accounting and computing, auto mechanics, carperv 
try, electricity, drafting, electrical occupations and graphic arts occupations 

There has been an increase of males in associate degree nursing, radiology tech- 
nology and inhalation therapy 



Montana 



Nebraska 



Nevada 
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New Jersey 

Incentives to develop, expand an^ improve vocational education programs to elim- 
inate sex-role stereotyping are provided to local education agencies. For example, 
fiscal support is offered to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping; inservice programs 
were given to administrators, teachers, counselors and agency personnel; curriculum 
guides were revised to be made bias free; special publicity was given to exemplary 
and model programs. 

A project entitled "Overcome Sex-Role Stereotyping in Office Occupations" helps 
business and office educators teach sex fairness with students. "Electncity/Electron- 
,iCs Curriculum Development," examines career opportunities in the areas of elec- 
tricity and electronics and includes the development of curriculum resource guides, 
recruitment brochures and inservice programs 

Enrollments showing an increase in females from 1972 *o 1979 were, agriculture 
occupations, technical occupations and trade and industrial occupations Males en- 
rolled in increasing numbers in health occupations, occupational home economics 
and business and office occupations 

New Mexico 

A vocational equity center has been established which addresses educational 
equity issues for both females and males. Staff provides technical assistance, a re- 
source library, printed and audio-visual materials, program planning assistance, and 
workshops for personnel from secondary and postsecondary institutions A filmstnp 
entitled, Changing, addresses the myths and stereotypes which prevent students 
trom enrolling in nontraditional vocational training 

■ A statewide senior student essay contest, "How Stereotyping Can Affect My 
Career Choice, honored two students with plaques and $50 savings bonds A 
women s resource center was funded in Albuquerque to develop and provide pro- 
grams to assist clients through a series of life changes that occ:ir from youth to 
adulthood ' 

The State Sex Equity Advisory Committee in conjunction with the st*te coordina- 
tor compiled and cataloged proposals submitted in other states for a Sex Equity Pro- 
posals Exchange project. 

There has been an increase in female enrollment in agriculture production, orna- 
mental horticulture, mechanical occupations, construction and maintenance trades, 
petroleum, electronic technology, water and wastewater technology over a three- 
year period- 
There has been an increase in male enrollment in health occupations, consumer 
and homemaking education and office occupations 
New York 

A six credit university inservice course on sex equity for vocational educators 
trained over ZZz vocational educators as change agents for facilitating sex equity. 
I hat group made over ob.OOO contacts with students, teachers, and parents provid- 
ing information on sex equity in vocational programs 

Two films de /eloped in the sex equity coordinator's office received special recogni- 
tion at a film festival Turning Points", is a documentary film depicting problems 
and experiences of women pursuing careers. "Men's Lives concerns changing mas- 
culine roles 

A job network information service was established to find qualified nontraditional 
teachers and administrators. The service lists administrative job openings in LEA's 
and in state departments Over 380 jobs had been advertised through early 1981 and 
a pool of over ;>00 qualified applicants is maintained 

r io^^fa an increase of 20 Percent of women enrolled in agriculture programs 
from 19ib-79; an increase of women in technical areas of 11 percent, and an in- 
crease in trades and industrial programs of VA percent 

Men increased enrollment by 18 percent in home economics and bv 2 percent in 
business and office programs 

North Carolina 

Certificates of award and media coverage were given to 15 local education agen- 
cies doing an exemplary job of sex equity plans, inservice workshops and nontradi- 
tional enrollment changes Special institutes trained 48 vocational educators to con- 
duct local sex equity workshops Plans to prorr jte sex equitv were a priority for 8 
regional workshops 

A special project assessed business and industry's efforts and needs to provide- op- 
portunities for nontiaditional employees Newsletters on sex equity issues are dis- 
seminated quarterly. Information on women eligible to be vocational administrators 
has been made available lor those interested 
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"M>rk Options for Women" and "Wider Opportunities for Women" were pro- 
grams that provided support services for women in nontraditional vocational areas 
and gave the women hands-on experience in 8 different trades. 

Student organizations are promoting sex equity by encouraging both sexes to run 
for club office, stressing that membership is open to all vocational students, and by 
publicizing club activities with sex-fair pictures, posters and slides 

Female enrollments have increased in 18 secondary programs including forestry, 
appliance repair, millwright, diesel mechanics, and barbering. Post-secondary 
female enrollments have increased in 17 nontraditional programs Nontraditional 
male enrollments have increased in 19 secondary areas in health occupations, con- 
sumer and homemaking and business occupations Post-secondary male enrollments 
have increased in 10 nontraditional areas. 

North Dakota 

Mini grants were av^lable to recipients of Federal vocational funds that resulted 
in several model programs and projects Equity workshops were done in eight re- 
gions throughout the state Each workshop participant was committed to imple- 
menting a sex equity related activity in his/her own school Following regional 
workshops, there were approximately 4,500 hours of inservice activities on sex 
equity in local school districts. 

Filmstnps on equal access and opportunities were done for student organizations, 
special brochures were written on nontraditional courses and programs for women, 
and a Title IX brochure was cooperatively done by the Governor's Commission on 
the Status of Women and the Department of Public Instruction. 

Nontraditional enrollment increases over a four-year period show a 9 percent in- 
crease of males in home economics programs; a 2 percent increase in number of 
males in office education; a 6 percent increase in females in agnculure; a 4 percent 
increase in females in technical education, and a 2 percent increase in trade and 
industrial education 

Ohio 

Over 40 sex equity grants were awarded to LEA's to develop action plans and sex- 
fair materials. Three grants were given for graduae study in sex equity in vocation- 
al education Twenty-six displaced home maker centers were funded during 1981 
with cooperative dollars from the Ohio Department of Education and CETA. 

Each vocation education planning district and each vocational education service 
area has a sex equity plan of action that includes assurances on nine goals to 
achieve sex equity. 

Projects have included a model for summer school experiences in nontraditional 
programs; a pre-vocational curriculum model to eliminate sex barriers in career 
decisionmaking; a recruitment, retention and placement model; and a newsletter 
dissemination service for sex equity information reaches 10,000 state educators In 
1979, 43 percent of all women enrolled in vocational education were in short-term 
adult courses 

From_ 1972 to 1979, the percent of women in nontraditional programs doubled 
from 5 5 percent to 10 8 percent. In nontraditional agriculture and distributive edu- 
cation programs, the percent nearly tripled. Women's enrollment has appreciably 
increased in all areas, particularly in 11 technical programs and 16 trade and indus- 
trial programs Men's enrollment has increased in 11 nontraditional programs. In- 
cluded are florist ry, home economics useful, bank teller and general office pro- 
grams 

Oklahoma 

A model program for adult students provided exploratory work experiences in 
nontraditional occupations, supported these students to get into nontraditional 
training progams, and provided placement services There were 275 students in- 
volved Employers in the area were contacted for prospective work experience sta- 
tions. 

Child-care referral services are provided by the State Department of Vocational- 
Technical Education and in area vocation schools The State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education funded M Sex Bias Barriers to Vocational Education Enroll- 
ment," a research project. A member of the vocational education equity staff serves 
on a state department of vocational-technical education salary review committee 
"Futures Unlimited" is a slide/tape program for students, staff and community 
groups 

Services for displaced homemakers show that 43 percent of those going through 
one program were placed in jobs Three rural displaced homemaker programs are 
cooperatively provided with funds from the State Department of Vocational-Techni- 
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cal Education, the State Department of Economic and Community Affairs and the 
regional office of the Department of Labor. 

Nontraditional enrollments for females show an increase in 24 programs includ- 
ing 5 in agriculture, transportation, appliance repair, sheet metal, welding and 
small engine repair. There was an increase in 10 nontraditional programs for males 
with the major increases in the health occupations. 



A telephone education program was provided for displaced homemakers, single 
parents, part-time workers, and handicapped persons who need to improve their job 
skills. Lessons in business, math, and basic skills were produced on cassett tapes to 
be played over the telephone. Each student had an accompanying workbook In- 
structors visited the students homes at least every two weeks to monitor programs 
and administer tests 

"Balancing Vocational Opportunities" included an attitudinal survey toward sex- 
role stereotyping, provided workshops, developed materials, and trained a cadre of 
vocational educators in the elimination of sex bias. Female enrollments increased in 
marketing, metals, drafting, graphics end forestry and male enrollments increased 
in secretarial and child care clusters as a result of the project. 

Special projects provide exploratory experiences, support services, and cooperative 
work experiences for women in nontraditional vocational-technical areas. Other pro- 
grams work with college and community resources to find jobs in private industry 
for women who are economically disadvantaged, unemployed and underemployed. 
There were 8 displaced homemaker projects, 13 support services for women, and 13 
nontraditional roles and re-entry programs. The Department of Labor, CETA, 
Women s Educational Equity Act, National Science Foundation, Urban League, Kel- 
logg Foundation, Associated General Contractors, and the State Highway Depart- 
ment all participated in funding sex equity projects. 
Pennsylvania 

Schools are encouraged to involve parents and the community in achieving sex 
equity The Department of Education endcses the principle of sex equity nd encour- 
ages schools to educate students in a sex-fair manner 

Projects include a directory of nontraditional workers, a sex-fair career day guide, 
implementation of sex-fair career days, and a statewide sex-fair counseling work- 
shop. ' Vocational Education for a Changing World" is a multi-media presentation 
for community and school organizations on the changing roles of men and women in 
the workforce. The intent is to assist children base their career decisions on interest 
and ability and to promote nontraditional careers. 

There has been an increase in female enrollments in 51 programs considered non- 
traditional for that sex with the greatest tusmber in 30 trade and industrial areas. 
Nontraditional enrollments for men have increased in the areas of dental assisting, 
dental lab technician, medical lab assistant, medical assistant, clothing and textiles, 
childcare and guidance, clothing managment and general clerical. 
Puerto Rico 

Five regional supervisors were trained to give technical assistance to all vocation- 
al education personnel to place women in nontraditional programs. Goals were to 
increase the enrollment of women by 1 percent in agriculture, 32 percent in techni- 
cal education, 2 percent in industrial arts, and 3 percent in vocational industrial 
occupations. Male enrollments are projected to increase 1 percent in health occupa- 
tions, 2 percent in office occupations, and 2 percent in consumer education. 

Sex equity workshops are developed with technical teaching materials in the 
Spanish language. School directors are promoting women in nontraditional voca- 
tional training through the media, workshops, and staff development. 

Women's enrollment in nontraditional programs has increased from 1977-79 in 
two agriculture programs, three distributive education programs, seven technical 
education programs and nine trade and industrial programs Men s enrollment over 
that same period in nontraditional programs increased in one health occupation, 
four consumer and homemaking programs and three office occupations programs. 

The overall enrollments of female by division for this period were: increases m 
agriculture from 4 percent to 10 percent; increases in trade and industry from 23 
percent to 26 percent, increases in technical education from 8 percent to 18 percent. 
Malp enrollments in home economics increased from 14 percent to 19 percent and in 
health occupations from 11 percent to 14 percent. 
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Rhode Island 

Rhode Island College has a three-credit course on the exploration of sex rote in 
vocational education that is recommended for all students majoring in vocational 
education A pilot project to acquaint parents with issues related to sex equity was 
conducted. Its aim was to encourage parents to help their children explore nontradi- 
tional vocational opportunities. 

A joint project between the Bureau of Vocational-Technical Educatior and the As- 
sociated General Contractors of Rhode Island resulted in a job information fair to 
acquaint women with job and apprenticeship opportunities in construction, Aporoxi- 
mately 350 women attended. K * 

There have been increased female enrollments in agriculture production, account- 
ing and computer occupations, environmental control technology, machine shop, law 
enforcement, electronic technology, fire and fire safety technology. 

There have been increased male enrollments in horticulture, nurse assistant 
homemaking, dental assistant, medical lab assistant, stenography, practical nurse 
and secretarial occupations 

South Carolina 

Several special projects were devised to encourage women into nontraditional pro- 
grams. Entrys (Engineering, Technology Resources for Young Female Students), 
was designed to reach female high school students who have an interest in -nath 
and science 'Exploratory Assistance Programs for Females in Welding*' was de- 
signed to provide occupational information to females regarding opportunities in the 
welding trades 

Public service announcements went to 12 major TV stations and nearly 315,000 
worth of free air time was granted, 

There has btv urease in female enrollment in Agriculture, 2% in T&I, 

and W7c in Industrial Arts An increase of enrollment for males shows 5% in con- 
sumer and homemaking 4<* in occupational homemaking, and Z<7c in business and 
office occupations 

South Dakota 

A film entitled "Freedom Through Access" was produced and used extensively in 
special miniHConferences Access is an acronym for "Ascertaining Career Choices 
. L ,T" a tmg Sex Stereotypes " A youth cartoon contest, "Sex Equity in 
loday s Life was coordinated by the Sex Equity Coordinator and vocational youth 
groups Winning cartoons will be reprinted and distributed as posters around the 
state. 

Programs with increased female enrollments are agriculture production, agricul- 
an^drafting 0108, machine shop * radl ° and ^ P rodu tion - P*^ management, 

Males are enrolling m nurse assistant, consumer and homemaking, care and guid- 
ance ok children, office machines, clerical occupations, and dental lab technology. 

Tennessee 

The Sex Equity Coordinator works with the State Advisory Council in all areas of 
vocational education The coordinator also cooperates with the presidents of techni- 
cal institutes, the Commission on the Status of Women, the NAACP and the YMCA 

Curriculum materials were updated to eliminate references to sex-role portrayals 
in Ornamental Horticulture, Marketing I, Practical Nursing, Family Living, Trans- 
portation, Business Data Processing and Automotive Mechanics. 

All vocational programs were reviewed for progress in sex equity. Written re- 
sponses and recommendations were made for 477 secondary programs, 47 adult pro- 
grams, and 30 postsecondary programs Approximately 60,000 students were repre- 
sen *eo 

Enrollments show increases in femr'es nontraditional students in agriculture in- 
dustrial arts, technical f48<U and trade and industrial education Male enrollments 
have increased in health occupations, occupational homemaking and office occupa- 
tions r 

Texa,s 

The Texas Education Agency funded a video-cassette program named "Break 
}^ a recruitment tool to bring nontraditional role models to students A «tudy 
entitled An Ana ysis of Problems as Perceived by Male Students in Vocational 
Homemaking, will result in improved teaching techniques or curriculum develop- 
ment r 
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Apprenticeship advisory board members produced posters of women in nontradi- 
tional roles as a means of recruiting more women in apprenticeship programs. Over 
500 posters were distributed to vocational counselors and placement offices. 

Sex-fair brochures on secondary vocational education programs were designed and 
used for student recruitment by local school districts Forty-six thousand brochures 
have been printed and disseminated to both female and male students. 

There has been a 2% increase of males in health occupations and a 7% increase 
of males in homemaking education Since 1976, female participation in nontradi- 
tlonal industrial education has grown from 2% to \i>% 

Utah 

The sex equity coordinator reviews all guidelines, checklists and evaluation in- 
struments used by the division of vocational education for possible bias and stereo- 
typing. A nondiscrimination statement is included in all curriculum materials and 
documents disseminated through th* vocational education division 

A four-year project on vocational opportunities through equity (Project VOTE) 
consists of strategies to assist vocational educators in decreasing sex stereotyping in 
courses and on student career selection. Twenty local agencies are participating in 
the four stages of development, field testing, implementation and dissemination. 
Learning , modules being tested are: U) Support Yourself, (2) Career Conversation, (3) 
Looking Out for Life, (4) Equity Ideas, and (5) Opening Doors to Nontraditional Em- 
ployment 

Leadership training in sex equity is provided to vocational directors and at least 
Issue?™ 00 fr ° m agency who will serve as liaison to thr director on equity 

Vermont 

A TV program called "Across the Fence" highlights special projects which are 
Deing offered to overcome sex stereotyping. Newspaper coverage is given to excep- 
tional programs and letters of commendation are sent to school districts demonstrat- 
ing exceptional sex equity efforts. 

Projects have been funded to orient high school personnel to opportunities for 
women in technical careers. Workshops have been designed to deal with student at- 
titudes. A media presentation was developed to encourage students to explore non- 
traditional career options. 

There has been an increase in female enrollments over a three-year period in ag- 
riculture production, ornamental horticulture, accounting and computing occupa- 
tions, commercial art occupations, graphics art occupations and quantity foods occu- 
pations. There have been increased male enrollments inpractical nursing, and care 
and guidance of children. 

Virgin la 

Three projects for displaced homemakers were funded by the vocational sex 
Ku ,*„ n e ? work f ho ? , t0 Prepare vocational home economics teachers 
with the skills needed to work with displaced homemakers. A second project pro- 
vided internships and two seminars to prepare displaced homemakers for entry into 
the job market. The third was a project called "Preparation for Employment for Dis- 
placed Homemakers in which 20 persons were provided job search skills and indi- 
vidual counseling 

A slide/tape presentation for use m recruiting students, "Business and Office 
Education Recruitment Materials was developed and field tested in August, 1980 
fcncouraging Sex Equity in Home Economics" was done to attract males into home 
economics Programs. 

Virginia s program enrollments for 1978-79 show more women entering programs 
in agriculture, industrial arts and trade and industrial education Men are increas- 
ing in numbers in health occupations and home economics. 
Washington 

The State Board for Community College Education elected to provide 3% of their 
hasic grant for displaced homemaker programs and 2% for support services for 
women for three years. As a result, there are special services, programs or centers 
for women and displaced homemakers in 27 community colleges. 

Several sex equity oriented program improvement and disadvantaged projects 
were funded through the Research Coordinating Unit "New Career Horizons" is a 
rural outreach program that provides problem sclving. job training and joo place- 
ment to unemployed, disadvantaged, single heads of households A nontraditional 
career information and counseling center provides recruitment, referral, training 
and placement of men and women in nontraditional occupations 
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Dial Women is a toll-free telephone service for rural women needing advice and 
assistance in finding vocational training and job opportunities Another project pro- 
vides job-seeking skills for victims of domestic violence. A three-day conference for 
II Western states for women in fire service was sponsored by the State Commission 
for Vocational Education and the U.S Fire Administration. 

Male enrollments in nontraditional vocational programs have increased in 18 
areas and female enrollments have increased in 51 programs including 23 in trade 
and industrial education programs 

West Virginia 

Dollars were provided for grants to support activities to overcome sex bias and sex 
stereotyping and for support services for women Priorities of those projects were 
nontraditional recruiting programs, sex-fair materials development, attitudes 
toward nontraditional occupations, and vocational exploration in nontraditional 
areas. 

One project trained counselors to assist girls in choosing career and a local project 
helped counselors, administrators and teachers overcome sex stereotyping. Two 
career awareness programs for women presented a realistic view of nontraditional 
occupations A directory of workers employed in nontraditional occupations was de- 
veloped. 

Each local agency was required to develop and implement a plan for the elimina- 
tion of sex bias and stereotyping in vocational education The local plan also met 
the federal guidelines for having appropriate representation of males, females, mi- 
norities and handicapped persons on advisory councils. 

Reports indicate an increase in nontraditional female enrollments in 11 programs 
and an increase in male nontraditional enrollments in 9 programs. 



An incentive system provided extra reimbursement points to school districts that 
did a sex equity needs assessment, developed and implemented an action plan, and 
provided a related staff training program Over half of the 286 secondary school dis- 
tricts participated Postsecondary funding incentives encouraged women's centers, 
special services for nontraditional students, and displaced homemaker services 

Among special activities were an awareness campaign for parents to encourage 
children to consider nontraditional vocational programs; handbooks for promoting 
sex equity; a booklet highlighting twelve nontraditional students; materials used by 
counselors, teachers, community organizations, and CETA program directors, and 
needs assessment instruments and plans for postsecondary districts to develop dis- 
placed homemaker service centers, 

The Governor proclaimed "Pioneering Through Vocational Education Month" in 
October of 1979 and special effo Is were made to encourage nontraditional enroll- 
ments The Resource Onter on Sex Equity trained 35 vocational educators to serve 
their local regions. A bimonthly equity newsletter and a monthly job opportunities 
bulletin were part of the sex equity coordinator's tasks 

The nontraditional enrollment summary shows an increase of males in eight 
home economics areas and five business occupational programs ^ere were signifi- 
cant increases of women in agriculture, industrial education, graphic arts, plastics, 
and construction. 



Special efforts were made to help vocational student organizations understand 
equal vocational education opportunities. The state awarded five grants to develop 
model sex equity programs in local agencies. A videotaped program on women in 
nontraditional roles was created and an A-V recruitment package provided encour- 
agement for women in construction technology 

A survey was done to discover barriers to vocational education services and em- 
ployment in rural parts of the state and included a needs assessment in a six-county 
area Another project provides guidance in making career decisions and employabil- 
ity skills to single heads of households, persons who are currently homemakers 
seeking employment, part-time workers who wish to secure full-time jobs, and dis- 
placed homemakers 

Two workshops per year are provided for state staff and university staff who use 
materials for eliminating sex bias. Four regional workshops are provided each year 
for teachers, administrators, and parents on eliminating sex bias 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Let me ask you, if you take the collective testimony you have 
presented to the committee and Ms. Evans, you said educators are 
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well intentioned people but they needed guidance where to go, 
what is it in the law that prevents you from doing what the testi- 
mony suggests desperately needs to be done? Anybody can respond. 
The overall figures by themselves basically paint the same picture 
that was painted, basically. The percentages change. The solution 
numbers are disgraceful. 

It paints the same picture that caused Ms. Chisholm and me to 
raise this issue in 1975. I am at a loss when we were constantly 
told that only $10 out of $100 comes from the Federal level al- 
though I think the earlier testimony suggests that if you really 
look at all of the funding, there will be substantially more there, I 
am at a loss; what in the Federal law prevents State and local 
agencies from taking the necessary action to achieve equity? What 
would you have us change? The word "require" is in many of the 
pieces of testimony, the mandate, which obviously the second half 
of mandate is funding. That's a separate issue. What is it that is 
the prohibition to achieving the equity that I suspect almost every 
policy maker would suggest •« just a matter of fact, that's the way 
it ought to be? 

With some minor exceptions, I can give you a list of people in the 
Congress who suggest that that's not the way it ought to be I 
wonder what it is that is the stumbling block? I believe the stum- 
bling block is the vocational system in this country. You keep talk 
ing to me about rescuing people from the system that if left to its 
own inertia would devour them. Devour them today just as it de- 
voured them in 1975. It would either devour them in the sense that 
it is leading them to a dead end job, a low paying job, or it presents 
such barriers to entering because it doesn't offer an opportunity to 
a displaced homemaker, to women in special circumstances, that 
even the opportunity of a low paying job is denied. 

I don't know what I can do to change that system. 

STATEMENT OF EUGENE LEHRMANN, PAST PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Dr Lehrmann. Congressman, I am Eugene Lehrmann, past 
president of the American Vocational Association. When you talk 
about what is there in the law that should be changed, I know the 
law gives us direction. 

Mr. Miller. The exact question is what is it in the law that pro- 
hibits you from doing what the testimony has a aid this morning, 
has said should be done, assuming they are all right-thinking 
people? 6 

Dr. Lehrmann. I'd have to say that the law doesn't preclude us 
from doing the things that all of us want to have done. I think the 
people that are here to testify, I came from Wisconsin today to be 
here to respond, because I believe that the law gives us the latitude 
to get these things done. 

However, in the process of doing so, it has taken some time to 
get things in motion. In our statement which in comparison to the 
rest of States tha* have testified here, we moved in the direction of 
making some accomplishments within the system. We have in 
every one of our secondary districts, women's centers to concen- 
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trate on nontraditional enrollment. It is working in that direction. 
I don't believe it's a limitation within the law. 

I think that there are things that must be put in place. Our 
State, for example, this year, as a result of the initiative started 
with the 1976 amendments, I'd say, voted $325,000 of Federal funds 
for displaced homemakers— State funds for displaced homemakers, 
separate and apart from anything that we have found. It is this 
kind of initiative that came from the vocational system to help ac- 
complish what we see is a real need. 

I think we have to be wisely self-sufficient, regardless of where 
we are coming from, whether it iz within or without of the voca- 
tional educational movement. As technology and employment 
changes, we are going to need all the available human resources 
we have to get the job done. I believe that you will find vocational 
educators within the system are willing to respond to this initia- 
tive. 

I don't think it's the Federal Act. I think the Federal Act has 
served as an excellent incentive, myself. In our State, we are going 
to spend next year a little over $1 million at the secondary and 
post-secondary level in trying to accomplish the purposes set forth 
in the act. So there has been movement, although I'd be the first to 
admit, it has been rather slow in getting started. 

Ms. Foxx. I think the question is again not the legislation, but 
the attitudes of people. You talk about making a list of the people 
in Congress who would favor what we are talking about here. 

I think if you look at that time the Congress as a microcosm of 
the society that we live in and you realize that there is a small 
group of people here. 

But when you look at the fact that there are five female superin- 
tendents in the State of California, two female superintendents in 
the State of North Carolina, then you realize that there is not a lot 
of support coming from the people who have been in the education- 
al system for so long, who see their positions threatened. 

It is absolutely imperative that the legislation be there and that 
the Federal Government say, "We are not going to put up with this 
kind of attitude any longer. You just cannot continue in the ab- 
sence of legislation to continue to discriminate against people on 
the basis of sex." 

I think that is a major part of the problem. You've got to tough- 
en up on what happens in terms of legislation. I don't think the 
law itself is the problem. It's overcoming those attitudes that have 
been OK'd for so long. 

Ms. Gipson. I think that there is nothing in the legislation that 
prohibits us doing what we want to do. I believe it is very impor- 
tant to say that in our State, we have looked up and found that 
vocational educators were in the forefront of doing these things. 
Much to our surprise and almost to my dismay, we are at the fore- 
front in California to bring about change. 

The innovative things are happening through vocational educa- 
tion. We don't want to drop the ball now, because we have left the 
back of the bus and moved to the driver's seat. We want to keep on 
driving. 

I don't think there is anything that needs to help except continu- 
ance of the legislation. 
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Dr. Brenner. You seem to be asking why is there injustice and 
discrimination in society and what can the Federal Government do 
about it if there is. 

I think we do have some precedence here in the area of civil 
rights. I think the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the effects were not im- 
mediate, perhaps, but over a long period of time, I think that it is 
true that you can't legislate against discrimination if people want 
to discriminate. 

But you can make it more expensive for them to do that. You 
can provide the legislative framework for people to resist if they 
are discriminated against. I think in this particular area, because 
what we see is that there is not discrimination in access overall, 
that the sex inequity in vocational education is harder to get at 
than simply counting the number of bodies. 

I do think that in this area, the sex equity provisions have been 
effective. One may ask wasn't there other legislation that could 
have covered that, like Title IX. I^^some extent the answer is yes, 
it should have, but it didn't. You som&iriies need more than one 
piece of legislation to change something that's very embedded. 

I guess I would agree with the other people who have said, "I 
think we have the right legislation here." But I think that it has to 
be reinforced again if we expect the progress to continue that has 
been started on the basis of this legislation. 

Mr. Miller. Reinforced in what manner? 

Dr. Brenner. Basically retaining the provisions that are already 
in the legislation. There are several specific, more specific provi- 
sions that I could talk about that I think would be a reinforcement. 

If vou want to take the model programs area, for example, the 
legislation currently has in it provisions to provide money to the 
States to make grants for innovative programs, curriculum devel- 
opment 

The legislation further says that projects which would reduce sex 
discrimination and sex bias in vocational programs are to be given 
priority in considering the application for these programs. 

?n ld 78, $64 million was spent for this whole set of programs. $1 
million, less than $1 million, was spent on programs to combat sex 
stereotyping and sex discrimination. 

Mr. Miller. Why? 

Dr. Brenner. It seems to me, as I indicated previously, I don't 
think that the Office of Vocational and Adult Education and the 
Office of Civil Rights have taken up this legislation as their own 
and tried to enforce it in State and local areas. 

Ms. Jabonaskl If I may also respond to that point, it is not that 
people are not willing and certamlv vocational education, as 
Connie mentioned, in California and New York is in the forefront. 

If you were to take a look at education in job, you would find 
that most of the efforts to increase opportunities, especially for 
women, have been in the area of vocational education. 

That's where the training takes place. That's where the basics 
are dealt with. There have been some efforts in that area. I think 
one of the major problems and the problem with the legislation, it 
is a good piece of legislation, and we want to see it continue. 

We need those efforts. It's a problem of priority. What becomes 
more important and how do you allocate resources to meet what is 
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most important? It takes time to develop the attitudes and to help 
people across the country', especially in my State, across the State, 
to see that improving opportunities for women and eliminating 
barriers is as important as buying new equipment which is also a 
high priority so that you have equipment to train people on for 
jobs. 

There are x number of dollars. Sex equity does not necessarily 
require tremendous resources. But it does require time and effort 
and planning and understanding of what the basic problems are, 
and how you deal with those. 

This is one of the reasons we made inservice a high priority. 
Once that classroom door is closed and that teacher is in there 
with those kids, that is where the action takes place. Until a teach- 
er knows what treating students on an equal basis is all about, and 
providing for their needs, it doesn't happen. 

You can't legislate. It takes time to develop those expectancies 
and skills and understandings. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Erdahl? 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I regret that 
because of some other commitments and phone calls, I haven't 
been able to listen to all the testimony today. Maybe this is a fol- 
lowup and a bit redundant to the question asked by my colleague 
from California. 

It seems as we look at this whole area in a broad way first off, 
that the real problem is not necessarily one of access, Maybe that 
is. But to me, Fm not so bothered by the fact that we have a higher 
percentage of young ladies involved in home economics and a 
higher percentage of young men involved in auto mechanics, what- 
ever it might be, as long as the options are there for the young 
men to get involved in home economics and for the young women 
to get involved in mechanics, or whatever it might be. 

So, the whole situation seems to be, unless I misread it, not 
really one of access or options, but one of stereotypes, of attitudes 
in this whole area. Maybe you will elaborate on that. 

Why don't you identify yourself again? 

Ms. Foxx. I am Virginia Foxx from Banner Elk. I am on the 
Board of Education in Watauga County. 
I think I've an excellent story to tell you to respond to that 
Mr. Erdahl. Go ahead. 

Ms. Foxx. As a member of the boaid of education, I'm on the 
curriculum committee for our high school and our elementary 
school in our county. Last year, we were dealing with preregistra- 
tion for high school classes. 

We came to the area of vocational education. We had 57 people 
who said they wanted to go into auto mechanics. We could only 
take 25 students into that class. We were hassling with how are we 
going to take care of the requests for this class? 

The director of vocational education in our county said: "I have 
looked at the list of students who have preregistered for that class. 
There are three girls signed up for that class. We can eliminate 
those. Now, that brings us down to 54." 

Mr. Erdahl. Who was the person that said: "We can eliminate 
the three girls"? 
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Ms. Foxx. The director of vocational education in our county I 
want to say that I agree with these people. There are lots of people 
m the area of vocational education who are very, very much in 
favor of sex equitv and who are working very hard in that area. 

But there are also some who have very strong stereotypical no- 
tions of what people should do, males and females. 

And so, here we were, you talk about options, and I think all of 
us would agree that the major emphasis ought to be on presenting 
options to students, not requiring females to go into nontraditional 
jobs, or males to into nontraditional jobs, simply to say "We have 
done something with this legislation; we have done something in 
this country. 

But I think these young women were going to be dropped from 
that class without even having the option available to them. I 
think it s a really serious problem that we are facing. 

The other issue about counseling the students eariy in life to let 
them know that it is OK to go into nontraditional jobs. I'm not 
sure that we are doing what needs to be done in the area of occupa- 
tions because there are still too many people who believe that 
women shouldn't do this kind of work, and men shouldn't do that 
kind of work. 

So the options an effectively closed to these students because the 
minds of the people who should be helping them think about those 
options are closed. I think that's a really serious problem. 

Mr. Erdahl. If I could follow up on that, we have a couple of 
little girls m our family. I think those are attitudes that we as par- 
ents or as adults or as a society transmit to children at a very earlv 
age. J 

I think in the schools and the home, if you are going to provide 
the attitudmal options, if we could use that term, it seems to me 
we have to be talking to the young girls not only in high school or 
junior high or grade school, I think you have to talk to them in 
kindergarten. 

We have to see that children and youth know that these options 
are there. As some of you know, I had the privilege of speaking at 
the vocational conference in Virginia a couple of weeks ago. At one 
of the meetings, the person that was picked as the outstanding vo- 
cational student from Virginia was a very attractive young lady 
who was in aircraft mechanics. 

Evidently she was going around the State talking in a positive 
and 1 think a very effective way about not forcing— I think that's a 
verv key point— not forcing people to choose either traditional or 
male nontraditional roles. 

But to give people the options and the choice, it seems to me it 
has to be established much earlier than high school. 

Ms. Long. I would like to comment. The very fact that you men- 
tioned your children suggests to me an avenue of thought that's 
really important. I too am a parent. 

What every parent wants for his young is the best possible life, it 
seems to me. While I have always wanted for both my sons and my 
daughter a productive life, I have not entered ordinarily into coun- 
seling the counselors. 

That, I truly believe, is an area of real concern. I can remember 
fighting my educational system very hard on something as simple 
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as a son who has a high IQ who wanted to take a vocational educa^ 
tion course, because after all, there is no reason on earth that 
anyone with and IQ over 125 should be in the metal shop. 

I found that reprehensible. I find it also reprehensible, however, 
when counselors are not well informed about real occupational op- 
portunities I think there is a significant lack across the board in 
that respect. 

For instance, new and emerging occupations are not in fact sug- 
gested to others. If you don't know an occupation even exists, you 
can t direct your life toward those goals. I would hope that in new 
fields like laser technology, one could make an effort to direct on 
an equitable basis persons to enter the field, if one could only 
inform counselors of the very existence of the fields. 

I think those are really important questions that perhaps the leg- 
islation can look to. 

Mr. Miller. Let me interrupt. I have a hard time with that. If 
somebodv is counseling my children and Mr. Erdahl's children and 
your children, at the elementary and secondary level about careers, . 
you tell me that they don't know the availability? That person is 
incompetent to be a counselor. I can't deal with that at the Federal 
level. If you think there is resistance to attitudes *n this one, if I 
start firing your local counselors, there will be a heii of a lot more 
resistance. But I can't deal with that. For me to, for the moment, 
suggest that I have to pour more money in at the top while I am 
dealing with a counselor who is not aware of job opportunities in a 
geographical area or that an industry will take properly trained, 
qualified women to do what has traditionally been a male job, I am 
at a loss. I am not sure dissemination of information is going to 
help that individual. Apparently, they haven't been reading the 
materials and information they already have. 

Ms. Long. I think that inertia is one of the things about life 
that s real. Inertia exists. I do believe that counselors, maybe with 
good will, are simply— they need to be pushed. 

Mr. Miller. The road to hell is paved with good intentions. 

Ms. Long It seems to me that's what the sex equity coordinators 
position has done, to push against inertia and to focus on an a^ea. 
There have been, as a matter of fact, slight improvements. 

Mr. Miller. My problem is that this country has undergone 
what many people would consider a msgor revolution in terms of 
the role of women in our society, and the expectations, and the 
rights of all women in our society, and you're telling me that after 
that event, we still have counselors in the system which suggest 
they are either ignorant of the facts or they are still swimming 
against that revolution? 

Ms. Fuxx. I think that's true. 

Mr. Miller. I'm sure it's true. 

I don't think this legislation can do it all But one of the things 
that I have heard from vocational counselors is— I am not talking 
against chis legislation. I'm worried that you are worried that this 
legislation is going to be repealed. We have been through those 
fights on reconciliation. I am more concerned about the response to 
the legislation. All the testimony in hell is not going to get Ronald 
Reagan to pour billions of dollars into the top of this program. I am 
more concerned about the responsibility and the point that was 
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raised earlier about enforcement. I am not sure I can even enforce 
a program, if the local educational agency will continue to tolerate 
people who do not have the basic facts at hand to impart to the 
students of whom they are the trustees. 

Ms. Foxx. If we don't have some undergirding for that, if there 
isn't that model 

Mr. Miller. Give them Time magazine to read once a week. 

Ms. Foxx. I teach marriage and the family and most of my stu- 
dents who are very traditional, you say there has been a revolution 
in this area and I talk to the women and the men in those classes. 
They have not yet internalized the revolution. Most of them think 
that they are going to work a few years and stay at home and take 
care of their children. Their husbands are going to make enough 
money to take care of them and they are not going to have to 
work. 

Mr. Miller. When I got married, nobody thought they were 
going to work a few years. That's a revolution. 

Ms. Foxx. But the statistics that show that they are going to 
work a long time, this is not internalized themselves. 

Ms. Gipson. Could I say one thing? I think that there is one 
thing that I have learned as sex equity coordinator, how to judge 
change and how to look at change and how long it takes for change 
to come. I really think in working with the other sex equity coor- 
dinators that some States are not at the same spot. I think that 
some things that we see happening in some States, I have to be 
honest and say in our State we were there maybe 7 or 8 years ago. 
We, too, had the problems of access. Yet, we went out this year and 
asked our students did they have equal access. The overwhelming 
majority of our students said, "Yes, they felt they could get into 
anv occupational program that they wanted to get into. 

But after you do the access, and I really want to say this to Mr. 
Erdahl as well, after you do the access thing, I think that's the first 
stage, the inservice training, then you can move to the othe*- 
things, really looking at getting people employed. But you have to 
do the access things first. Everything goes in stages. 

I think what I want to say most, is we have to give the States, 
individual States, time to move to where some of the other States 
are. Thev can't do that without the legislation. 

Mr. Miller. You're not going to get any disagreement on that. 
At best, the legislation is a floor below which no State will fall. If 
there is ever a regional program, vocational education is it. That's 
how the program started. It continues to be a very traditionally re- 
gionally oriented program in many parts of the country. 

At the same time today, in my other committee, we have the seg- 
ment of labor and other people who design an economic system 
who tell people that they must leave those regions to migrate to 
other regions to take brandnew jobs. I suggest that this program 
doesn t address itself to that in many instances. That's a regional 
problem. I m not sure I can change that from the Federal level. 

California may have been there. When you see 60 percent of the 
money was spent in California, Oregon, and Washington, I suggest 
that somebody was there and somebody wasn't. 

If you're really talking about sex equity, I guess I'd have a hard 
time, given the testimony we heard some months ago, of suggesting 
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to a woman that she engage in vocational education as we now 
define it. She has a much better chance at that other job if she 
goes through the academic programs, breaking them down along 
their traditional lines that you suggested, why would anybody who 
was qualified for academic programs take that risk that is there 
and I am sure continues. 

I know it continues but I am not sure that this program, as it is 
currently constructed, even with the sex equity provisions, is the 
road to sex equity. I am not sure that this program addresses the 
occupations of today or tomorrow. But that is a generic defect in 
the program. 

Now, I can show you rich examples of where it does. I can show 
you rich examples in schools in my own district where with indus- 
try and schools that are provided the latest technology and you 
have a couple of hundred kids involved in it. But on the main 
point, I am not sure it really does, even with these provisions. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for being 
tardy. I was at an intercommittee markup. 

I think the step we took in 1976 was a very important step. I 
think we have to take at least a second step. I have introduced a 
bill on counseling in vocational education. I think' there is a very 
close link that if it isn't already there, can be forged between coun- 
seling and sex equity. I think that is where we do find a number of 
problems. 

Somebody mentioned perhaps the parents have to counsel the 
counselors. Well, I think in any profession, we try to enhance the 
role of those whose roles should be very important, not only in 
counseling, but in any phases of education. But I think unless the 
counselors are sensitive to this question of sex equity, we are going 
to continue to have problems. They are the ones who will be steer- 
ing them in or steering them away from certain programs. So I'd 
think that perhaps the bill which I have introduced is looked at by 
myself and others as a way to forge some links between this coun- 
seling element and the sex equity part. 

I am reminded of a few years ago, Mr. Erdahl and I have dis- 
cussed this before. My wife and I were flying with three children 
down this area of the country. The flight attendant came by and 
gave my two sons pilot wings and gave my daughter a flight 
attendant bag. My wife turned to her and said: "Well, she may 
want the pilot wings/* I think the'parents not only have to counsel 
the counselors, but counsel a lot of people with regard to sex ste- 
reotypes. But you really think counseling is very important. I think 
that s a very important portion. 

I again, Mr. Chairman, feel that that act in 1976 was only a first 
stop. You want to see how that is working. The Federal Govern- 
ment still has a very important role. Albeit the present administra- 
tion is trying to diminish the role of the Federal Government in 
education, but I think it has an important role to assist those who 
are working with their children to work with them better. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Erdahl? 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Let me follow up on a couple of points. It seems to me a key 
thing in this whole business is that we have to have a linkage be- 
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tween the traditional academic education and the training with the 
job later on. Wfc in Government and industry must be able to put 
this association together and especially, I think, that the concept of 
sex equity would assure that if a woman goes through training, 
that she receive equal pay for equal work, That still is not always 
the case. 

Let me move to another area, because I think it is so important 
and probably in the future will even achieve a greater importance 
and that is opportunities for the displaced homemaker, the person 
who had the idea of settling down with the cottage, the kids, and 
the husband, and t^e whole bit, and all of a sudden, things change. 

Is there an emphasis, for such persons to get some type of train- 
ing or maybe some fund of as an insurance policy, before the time 
actually comes when this person is in that situation when they 
need to go to work? I see several of you are nodding. It came to 
mind. It seems if we could do that, it would be good for individuals 
and good for society.! Any of you care to respond to that general 
area? 

Ms, Jabonaski. I think that that's beginning to happen, that as 
we are working with secondary students, we are trying to bring to 
their attention that tne world is changing and that the lifestyle 
that they may have will be quite different than, perhaps, their 
mothers, or grandmothers, or great grandmothers had, and that 
they will not be settling Into a home, probably, that only 7 percent 
of the families in this qpuntry do have that lifestyle where the 
mother stays home full time and the father works full time. The 
children see that as a rolamodel, accept that role model is still im- 
portant tradition as the American way of life in this country. 

We are beginning to see^hat younger female students are recog- 
nizing the fact that they doUiave to work and they are beginning to 
plan for those careers. We ifeve done a lot of work in New York on 
this particular topic. We Have worked with young women and 
young men. We have done sdme attitude surveys to try to find out 
what students think about themselves and what may happen in the 
future. We have found that the young females are beginning to see 
dual roles, homemaker and cateer. The young males, however, are 
still seeing themselves as the sole breadwinner and that the fe- 
males will be at home. That presents a conflict. 

So we have to continue to worH on what is going to be realistic in 
sock *y for both males and females. Until some of those problems 
are resolved, we are going to continue to have conflict. We think 
that this is one of the major reasons that so many young people are 
not marrying as early or are divorcing at a higher rate. 

These conflicts are there and no tae has helped to train them or 
to let them understand that it is OK not to be in the home full 
time and that it is OK to have an alternative lifestyle. All of that 
area still needs to be addressed. 

Ms. Evans. One of the areas where 4hat could be considered is in 
the area of consumer and homemaking. As we have more individ- 
uals move into the marketplace, that aiea has the potential to help 
them balance worklife and maintenance of the home. 

It could be a crucial area that they could make an impact within 
the area of sex equity. 
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Ms. Gipson. We are looking at the students in agriculture and 
industrial education who, if they are male, we certainly want them 
to knew that they may have to do some household chores if it takes 
two people to earn a living or to buy the home. 

What we are doing is putting out a brochure to all of our stu- 
dents in secondary education that will be out next month that will 
talk about displaced homemakers, and their problems, and what 
happens. And males with single life. 

We have taken an affirmative stand to get that information to 
all of our students, uale and female. I think that has to be a part 
of guidance and counseling, too. 

Dr. Smith. Reference was made to consumer and homemaking. I 
would like to go back to a point that Mr. Miller raised about per- 
haps general inadequacy of vocational education as a career prepa- 
ration curriculum. 

I think that consumer and homemaking program is the extreme 
example on that. Studies that our commission has sponsored clear- 
ly indicate that consumer and homemaking programs certainly do 
not help young women to increase their earnings in the labor force 
and indeed, may actually be a detriment to their ability to get good 
jobs after they leave high school simply because it keeps— time 
taken the traditional consumer and homemaking courses is time 
taken away from other general preparation courses. 

To my own taste, I would much rather see young men and young 
women spending the time in school learning the basic reading, 
writing, computing, and science courses. I think that is the best 
preparation for work. 

Ms. Jabonaski. The purpose of consumer and homemaking is not 
necessarily to prepare someone for a job outside the home, but to 
deal with those issues which are important for improving the qual- 
ity of their life. . 

To deal with what happens outside of the world of work and that 
other portion of their life, and what has happened in the consumer 
u hoi ? em ? kin & education traditionally, and is beginning to 
change, but it is certainly not changing at any great rate, is that 
they have done a tremendous job on teaching women what the 
homemaking role is all about, but they have neglected teaching 
men what that role is about. 

As you have more women in the labor market, you are going to 
have more men sharing those responsibilities in the home. It is 
critical because it takes a look at the total person. 

What happens in the family and in your personal life is dealt 
with in that program area. That is a part of the training to make a 
total person, not just preparing for the job. 

Mr. Erdahl. What we have been hearing today is basic; one 
could say the essence of freedom is to have options. If because of 
sex, financial situation, because of race, because of geography, a lot 
of other things, that people don't have full range of options, then 
these individuals have less of the freedom and the equity that we 
in this society like to see our citizens have. 
You want to add something? 

Ms. Jabonaski. I think that we have certainly gotten to a point 
that people do have a wide variety of options. There has been a 
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mqjor revolution. But there is still the problem that not everyone 
knows what those options are. 

In guidance and counseling in our State, if the objective has been 
on directive, they have achieved that We review many, many 
schools and interview hundreds of guidance counselors. 

Let me assure you, not to say anything that would be detrimen- 
tal to the State of New York, that many of those guidance counsel- 
ors do not know what vocational education is, nor do they talk 
about it, nor do they counsel students to do anything. 

They are there. Sometimes their purpose is not always clear to 
us, nor is it clear to them. That is a major problem because they 
are not providing information so that students can make any kind 
of a choice, so that they know what equal access is all about and 
what options are actually available to them. 

They are not preventing students from going into programs. We 
have not yet found one counselor that has ever said to a student: 
"You are a girl, and you can't go into agriculture, mechanics," or 
"You are a boy; you better not go to home economics/' 

But they don't tell them anything about any of those programs 
that are available to them. That is a imyor problem, 

Ms. Long. There is a need to look at some historical perspective. 
We have talked about a revolution several times at this table. But 
in point of fact, it is a rather short-lived one. 

There have been other times in our history in this country where 
indeed women were involved all across the work force. That existed 
during both World War I and World War II, Indeed, when that dis- 
posable population became unnecessary in the work force, they 
moved out. 

That's what happened when I was going to school in the 1950's. I 
came from a heritage of Eastern Europeans who were very busy 
talking about the work force right now in Poland. One of the 
things I learned from my parents was that indeed, women had to 
be qualified and men had to be qualified, not only to use their 
brains, but also to use their hands. 

You could never tell when you had to earn a living another way. 
I think that's an important method that we need to get across to 
the vocation? J education establishment. As well as to students, as 
well as to the Congress of the United States, that we need to have 
a force prepared to make a living with their brains and with their 
hands. 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. Given your comments about your philos- 
ophy about homemaking, do either of you believe that it should 
still be an earmarked portion of the Federal expenditure for voca- 
tional education? 

Ms. Smith commented that it did present some barriers to the 
training for nontraditional jobs. You suggested that this was an im- 
portant component to training the whole person. 

I wondered about your views on continuing to have this $30 mil- 
lion to $40 million that is earmarked for this special provision of 
education. 

Ms. Jabonaski. Well, to comment on that, my State would like to 
have vocational education dollars that they could determine how 
those moneys would be used. But again, when you look at priorities 
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and trying to decide how that money might be distributed, it 
makes you wonder whether any of those dollars would go to con- 
sumer and homemaking. 

Personally, and being a home economist and having spent many 
years in my field, and having worked with consumer and home- 
making provisions in the act before I moved into the sex equity and 
cml rights world, we have seen tremendous improvements because 
of the use of those dollars. 

We don't put any dollars in New York State into secondary pro- 
grams. That is a state supported part of vocational education. Our 
dollars in New York are employed in programs for disadvantaged 
adults in improving their homemaking skills and the quality of 

But I would certainly say personally that I would feel very 
strongly that those dollars should be earmarked for consumer and 
homemaking that that might be somewhat difficult than the posi- 
tion of the State, who would like that option, and I think they 
should have that option to make those decisions. 

Mr Miller. It is the earmarking which preserves what you do in 
New York, or is it New York that chooses to 

Ms. Jabonaski. Earmarking has been very important because we 
have had those moneys and so a lot of things have happened. I 
think that those programs would still be maintained 

i i n &!?. k , th f y would P robabl y be maintained at the same 
leve.. But I think there would still be a priority there, whether the 
moneys were earmarked or not, in my State. 

Dr Smith. I think that before the Federal Government should 
specifically earmark money for a program, there should be a com- 
pelling Federal interest, as I think there is, for sex equity 
coordinators. ^ J 

I do not think that there is a compelling Federal interest in 
budget set-aside for consumer and homemaking activities. I think 
that again, indeed it is a program which many States, I assume all 
States, would want to continue funding out of their own moneys. 

Hut l think it is frankly silly for the Federal Government to be 
requiring them to spend a certain amount on that program, possi- 
bly to the detriment of other activities that would be more directly 
related to helping disadvantaged and others to increase their earn- 
ings once they leave school. 

Ms Jabonaski. One of the recommendations that we did make 
was the need to continue to support existing programs for the pur- 
pose ot updating curriculum. As you reported in your data, females 
are continuing to enroll in consumer and homemaking programs. 

it is critical that the curriculum within those programs start to 
reflect the changing needs of the individual within our communi- 
ties right now. We have— most of us will be in the work force. Most 
of us will also have to have the home. 

Resources in both of those parts of our lives, the management of 
those resources is extremely critical. As young women continue to 
enter into that consumer homemaking program, that's a very spe- 
cial place where we could seriously give information about adult 
lite, about the work force, about career options, and about looking 
critically at the manipulation of personal resources so that they 
can be balanced within a framework of operation. 
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Mr. Miller. Why don't you do that in the homeroom? Why don't 
you do that in the classroom where there are men and worn n sit- 
ting together in the classroom, and tell them about the need of 
having a nice home and about treating one another with dignity, 
and picking up their clothes and helping out, and doing all those 
things? 

Why is that vocational education? That's education, as best I can 
tell. 

With young, minority females, the chances are they are going to 
end up with a home where they are the sole support. They have 
been saying for years they shouldn't be segregated. They are. 

Ms. Jabonaski. That is a priority that we have been trying to 
work oix. 

Mr. Miller. We can have separate but equal, but we don't even 
have separate. I iust wondered because it seems to me that there is 
a statement in the earmarking by the Federal Government which 
suggests to States that if you want to be more a^jressive, as my 
State has in this field or New York has or apparently Washington 
has in dealing with displaced homemakers or if you want to ad- 
dress some of the problems that were in your New York testimony 
about the lack of superintendents or what have you, whatever it is 
you want to do to coordinate this program to achieve the goals that 
everybody in vocational education has suggested it is just around 
the correr, it seems to me that we are misleading. 

I guess there is some evidence that this money is substantially 
overmatched with respect to other Federal moneys that flow to vo- 
cational education. I think that may be the situation. I may be cor- 
rect on that, tut we segregate these things out into non vocational 
and vocational education. I suspect they are educational. If you 
look at the statistics, the testimony of Dr. Smith and Dr. Brenner, 
they suggest a much better chance of getting a young woman into 
law school. If I am waiting for the percentage of change to sweep 
up women, if I wait for the percentage of change to sweep up 
women in traditional vocational education be they male or female 
components or I wait for that change to sweep up into graduate 
school, she has a chance of getting swept into graduate school. 

We certainly know that that is not a dead-end job in most in- 
stances. I am trying to— I feel like I am a technician going through 
and checking all of the soldering points on the circuit here. Some- 
how, this thing is getting short circuited. 

I question— we send you a message a $2.5 million message on sex 
equity and we send you a $40 million message on home economics. 
I know what I would do if I were a State. I think that may be the 
problem or at least part of the problem. Maybe part of the problem 
is that there is a very clear, mixed message. It is a very political 
one from this side of the bench, let me tell you, when you start 
tampering with those. 

we go back to Mr. Smith. His wife understood equity. She got 
$40 million for homemaking. But I am terribly concerned about the 
achievement of those big swings. Apparently nobody who is alert 
today will suggest that a woman cannot be an aerospace mechanic, 
or a phone technician, or a lineman, or a plumber if that is what 
they choose. But we still have these front-end problems within this 
system that is called vocational education. 
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I just think to some extent that there is a mixed message coming 
from the Congress of the United States about where you put your 
emphasis because one area is rewarded very heavily. Apparently 
there is also an obstruction in some instances to accomplishing the 
others. 

Dr. Lehrmann. Congressman Miller 

Mr. Miller. Let me say this: It is also very clear from this testi- 
mony and from other testimony that those States that want to 
stretch out can do so and in fact have shown results in overcoming 
these barriers that if the State department of education and relat- 
ed agencies decide that it. is a goal to address these problems of this 
segment of their society, they can go far beyond whatever multipli- 
er there is in $2.5 million. 

It is in your testimony that you bought an awfully lot more than 
$50,000 worth of services. I suspect we didn't pay for all of this. If 
we did, we want to know about it, [Laughter.] 

Dr. Lehrmann. I think the message that many States are getting 
is that you expect a broad-based program, that sex equity is de- 
signed to give us some direction in vocational education. I would 
suggest that vocational education is not as inflexible as it may 
sound at the surface. One thing being our reporting system which 
categorizes things in terms of agriculture, for example, when in 
effect agriculture is made up of a whole series of components. But 
when it finally comes down to reporting, it is reported as 
agriculture. 

There are business programs in agriculture. There are feed, seed, 
and fertilizer programs for sales. It is a wide range of mechanic 
programs and the like. So part of it is the reporting. 

But I think the Federal Government does send us a signal in the 
sense that we want to improve home life in America. We haven't 
been doing a good job in terms of spreading it out with the male 
and female enrollments, that is for certain. 

I believe that many States, like our State, have been using these 
resources primarily for disadvantaged people, which I think is an 
area that needs significant attention. So it is kind of a two-way 
street. You are giving us some signals to get a job done in the home 
portion of it and yet, we are responding to another set of signals. 

I think by moving as rapidly as we can to developing new pro- 
grams, meeting the demands of new technology and doing it within 
geographic requirements that fall upon us with funding at the 
State and local level. 

Mr. Miller. Let me suggest that the study that was referred to 
earlier by Dr. Brenner, even when you break down within these 
categories, you still find tremendous stratification by sex. If you 
break down agriculture into its component parts, there is still a 
dramatic stratification. 

Dr. Lehrmann. By all means. But from a period of 20 years or 15 
years ago when all agricultural enrollments were male to a point 
in our State where we have gone beyond that 20 percent, almost 
approaches 33 percent of the enrollments being female, that is a 
significant move. I think in the direction of where you are going 
now, that is not true in every occupational area, believe me. 

We have a long way to go. But as we move to what Congressman 
Erdahl suggested to an end more closely with employers in terms 
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of their needs and adjust programs as I find happening, for exam- 
ple, in South Carolina and North Carolina at the postsecondary 
level, particularly where they respond almost immediately to de- 
mands of business and industry by customizing programs, that kind 
of thing is happening all over the Nation. 

Now we need the other ingredient. We need to make certain that 
we open these opportunities to qualified women, give them equal 
access. Believe me, I am all for that. 

If industry and vocational education are wisely selfish, they are 
going to be interested in it because our secondary enrollments at 
the present time are declining. We are going to need more workers, 
particularly in the technical fields. We can only do it by tapping, I 
think the resources that we are talking about, that unused portion 
of human resources, the women that are available to come into the 
job market. 

And then those people that we really are not serving effectively, 
the disadvantaged people who for some rea^ n have not been able 
to move into our work force, those are the two areas that vocation- 
al education has to tackle. We know that the Federal Government 
has those as priorities. 

We need some help in meeting that job. I could tell you about an 
evaluation I just went through in a large city where they targeted 
funds at new skill occupational area and did a fine job and have 
large enrollments. But in that same system, I could find programs 
that were starving because they were not able to improve their fac- 
ulty and to get the equipment that was necessary to do a good job. 

So we are getting the sign<ds all right. We need help to get the 
job done. I guess at a time when resources are diminishing, it is 
going to make it extremely difficult for us to respond to all of these 
things. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Unless there is something else that you want to add to what has 
already been said, I thank you for your time and for your testimo- 
ny that you put together for our benefit. I think it is going to be 
very helpful as we continue to monitor thqpe programs. 

I can assure you in the interest of our chairman that this com- 
mittee will certainly continue to do that monitoring and hopefully 
will continue to ask questior , and solicit your responses and your 
help. These hearings are going to continue tomorrow at 9:30. 

With that, the committee will stand in recess. 

[Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed subject to call of 
the Chair.] 

[Report of th* National Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion and the National Advisory Council on Women's Educational 
Programs follow:] 
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PREFACE 



The Na. onal Advisory Council on Vocational Education and the National 
Advisot Council on Women's Educational Programs are pleased to present 
this report of our joint study of the implementation of the sex equity 
provisions of the 1976 Vocational Education Amendments. The report 
culminates a fruitful, three year effort of the two Councils to provide 
both policy and practical support to those responsible for actually 
carrying out these provisions. 

As we submit this report at the close of 1980, the economic implications 
of much of its contents seem especially coupe llir\g. Passage of the 1976 
Amendments was spurred m part by testimony regarding the inequality of 
women's employment patterns Such concerns led to the special emphasis 
in the 1976 reauthorization on positive action to eliminate sex bias and 
stereotyping m order to maximize access to the full benefits of this 
nation's vocational education system. Now, as another reauthorization 
approaches, the National Advisory Council on Economic Opportunity reports 
that the increase of poverty m this country in recent years has been 
almost entirely among female-headed households. Increasing attention to 
the economic strength of this country is also leading to j renewed focus 
on full utilization of the skills of all its citizens. We hope this 
report will stimulate others to join us m a continuing analysis of 
these issues, m preparation for the reauthorization, and in the ongoing 
improvement of sex equity policy and practice in the vocational education 
system. 

We would especially like to acknowledge the two committees which provided 
invaluable oirectio*. to the project which culminated m this report — the 
NACVE Special Populations Committee, co-chaired by Karen Fenton and 
Lawrence Hawkins and the NACWEP Federal Policies, Practices, and Programs 
Committee, chaired by Ellen Hoffman. 

Both Councils also extend special thanks to those who testified at the 
two public hearings conducted for this study, as well as to tho^e count- 
less others who assisted in the organization of the hearings and other 
phases of the stidy 





Carol S Gibson, Chairperson 
National Advisory Council 
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Susan Margaret Vance, Chair 
National Advisory Council 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education and the National 
Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs initiated this joint 
study of the sex equity provisions of the 1976 Vocational Education 
Amendments to examine whether their implementation had resulted in 
equitable access to and benefit frosi the nation's vocational education 
system by women and sen, girls and boys. 

The study results will assist the Councils in providing, under their 
respective legislative mandates, substantive cossKnts and recommendations 
to the Secretary of Education, the Congress, and the President regarding 
the upcosung reauthorization of this legislation; they should also prove 
useful to educators, students, and citizens involved in vocational 
education. 

The various phases of the study focused on such crosscuttmg issues as 
funding mechanises; Federal and state roles; local implementation; special 
needs of women; state -Sex Equity Coordinators; State Plans, Reports, and 
public hearings; administrators, counselors, and instructors; curricula 
and texts; and related legislation. The study included a aeetmg with 
Sex Equity Coordinators; preliminary interviews and a subsequent forun 
with interested agencies and organizations to discuss the critical 
issues; two regional public hearings attended by persons from 21 states; 
detailed analysis of enrollment data and various state plans and reports 
froai 15 selected states (representing 55% of all vocational enrollments), 
and a review of recent research relevant to the study. The major findings 
of the study are sussurized below. 

Review of Rec»nt Research 

• Those schools putting the nost effort into various activities to 
further equity were also those with the highest Non-traditional 
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enrollment of wkd. Furthermore, the More attention the state paid 
to what the school waa doing, the aore the school tended to do. 

There auat be conaiderably aore eaphasis st all levels on sctivities 
designed to overcome inequities id sddition to the monitoring and 
reviewing designed to discover such inequities. 

Successful sex equity programs eatabliahed s lisison with potentisl 
eaployera, provided participanta with support services snd onenta- 
tion to the prograa, instituted comprehensive evalustion, snd 
employed competent and dedicated ataff. More identification and 
diaaeainstion of such progrsa* ia needed. 

There hsve been sigmficsntly greater increaaea in adult women's 
enrol laent in Non- trad it*oeal prograaa through poat-aecondary and 
adult education than in high school women 'a enrollment in Non- 
traditional prograas. 

Aa of 1975, the vocational expectations and occupational choices of 
working clsss woaen were conspicuously sbsent from resesrch litera- 
ture, despite the fsct thst aost sre eaployed s lsrge psrt of their 
1 lves . 



Stste Plsn snd Reports 

• Most of the selected Stste Plana contained general atatementa 
indicating good intent iona without defining apecific aethoda for 
carrying out theae intentions. 

• Although the leg is 1st ion mandates thst women knowledgesble i n sex 
equity issues be represented on State Advisory Councils for Vocs- 
tionsl Educstion (SACVEa), and in sddition that ainority woaen be 
represented, information available in atate reporta made it diffi- 
cult to diacern if theae aandatea were followed. 
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Attempts by Most of the states to provide financial incentives for 
efforts to addresi lex equity were diverse but relatively B inor and 
often hard to identify within broader projects. 

Comparison 0 f State Plans with Accountability Reports showed that 
■any states did not expend the full $50,000 specifically allocated 
to the work of the Sex Equity CoordamaXor and there was no evidence 
that unexpended balances were carried over to the following years » 
budgets . 

Although a large number of the states committed funds to displaced 
homemaker services, there was no evidence that these funds were 
being used as was legislatively Mandated. 

Host states reported that they were Monitoring and reviewing for 
sex equity, but there was little information regarding what happened 
once plans, proposals, and activities were reviewed. 

Several states reported that they encouraged the entire state staff 
lo becoaw aware of and assume responsibility for sex equity activi- 
ties, but the specific activities which resulted were not reported. 

Within all of the selected states, the major effort of Sex Equity 
Coordinators, in addition to monitoring and reviewing, was conduct- 
ing workshops and seminars and disseminating related information. 

In most cases the State Plan responded to the requirements of the 
Federal regulations, however, in only a few cases did the state 
attempt to go further and define its problems 0 r offer a system 0 r 
method for eliminating sex bias at the local level. 

Many SACVEs or participants at public hearings on State Plans 
recommended that the state should be funding programs to deal with 
sex equity issues. Nevertheless, only a few states allocated 
additional funds for programs, and many states that allocated funds 
did not expend them. 
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States rarely appeared to have been influenced by other recommenda- 
tions from SACVEs or from the State Plan public hearings. 

The impact of the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education's 
Management Evaluation Reviews for Coapliance and Quality and staff 
reports 0 n the State Plans was difficult to assess. 

Jlment Data (1972-1978) 

National enrollments in all occupational training areas increased 
by 44X, with an influx of over three Million additional students. 
The enrollment increase was greater f 0 r women than for awn. Women 
increased by 1.8 aullion (60* more than their enrollment in 1972), 
while men increased by 1.4 Million (321 «ore than their enrollment 
in 1972.) 

While the actual number of women enrolled nationally in Traditional 
vocational programs increased by 723,700, the percent (i.e., concen- 
tration) of all women vocational students who were in Traditional 
programs decreased by 9 points, from 65X to 56%. 

Women made greater enrollment gains in Mixed programs than in 
Non-traditional programs. The number 0 f women in Mixed programs 
increased by 756,500 (up 5X) while the number in Non-traditional 
programs increased by 312,300 (up 4%). 

Increases m women's enrollment in Non-traditional programs were 
greater m Technical and in Agricultural programs than in Trade and 
Industrial programs. 

Percent increases in women's enrollment tn Non- traditional Trade 
and Industrial programs occurred in courses without a strong gex 
role image, such as drafting, law enforcement, and graphic arts, 
rather than in courses with a strong male role image such as con- 
struction, police science, and machine shop. 
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• In the 15 states studied, there were greater increases in the 
percent of women enrolled i n Non-traditional programs between 1972 
and 1976 than between 1976 and 1978, even considering that the 
first time period is twice as long as the second. 

• The amount and type of detail provided in the Plans of the 15 
states regarding implementation of the sex equity provisions varied 
and sometimes correlated with improved enrollment patterns for 
women. Greatest increases in enrollment of women m Hon- traditional 
programs occurred in states where planning and monitoring systems 
were established to meet equity goals, where funds were committed 

to establish equity programs, and where efforts were made to utilize 
the entire state staff to address sex equity issues. 



Public Heannts 



Negative attitudes about non-traditional training choices and 
expansion of male/female roles are still prevalent in state agen- 
cies, school districts, and communities, and constitute a major 
barrier to equity. 

Wore focus is needed on pre-service and in-service training of 
vocational education staff, especially to get more women into 
administrative positions, and men and women into non-traditional 
teachifg positions. 

There is a crucial need for adequate, affordable childcare services. 

Transportation and other supportive services are often critical, 
especially to poor or rural women's participation in a vocational 
program. 



Witnesses felt that the law ts too vague or lenient m the areas of 
childcare, displaced homemakers, curriculum revision, training and 
personnel development, guidance and counseling, and assistance 
to women in preparing for and obtaining non- traditional employment 
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• The role of the Sex Equity Coordinator is viewed aa eaaential to 
the taak of achieving equity. 

• fhe acroaa-the-board funding of $50,000 la not sufficient in every 
atate for full-time aex equity personnel and aany Coordinators have 
been unable to aecure additional funds to iapleaent programs. 

• Sex equity swat be viewed as a huaun lasue that affects aen as well 
a* woven. 

• Minority woaen need supportive services, prograaa which addreas 
their cultural difference!, «nd outreach efforta to change the 
negative i«age of vocational education in their coaaunities , 



• Attesjpta by peraona outside of the vocational education ayatesi lo 
aonitor and review State Plane and testify at the undated public 
hearinga had shorn suxed results, and often proved ex treacly frust- 
rating. 

• More aex- fair textbooks and aatenala infused into the curricula 
are needed to expand studenta* viewa of their potential career 
optiona and expose the* to woaen and aen in non-traditional jobs. 

• Exploratory vocational programs at the junior high achool level 
help students sake better career decisions in high school, when 
peer preaure to confora to traditional sex roles is strongest. 

• More eaphaaia on sex equity in postsecondary vocational education 
ia needed to aeet the needs of those adult woaen who sake career 
deciaions later in life than sen. 

• The problea of sexual harassment is increasing as More woaen enter 
non-traditional classes. 

• Broad legislative coordination with other youth, education, and 
eaployaent prograas ia needed in order to achieve sex equity in 
vocational education. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 

In Septeaber 1979 the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
(NACVE) and the National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Pro- 
graas (NACVEP) initiated a joint study of the impact of the Vocational 
Education Aaendaents of 1976 on sex equity. The Advisory Councils' 
Joint Task Force or Sex Equity, concerned that vocational education be 
■ore accessible in order to prepare women and aen, girls and boys for 
eaployaent, sought to exaaune whether the sex equity mandates of the 
legislation had resulted in equal access. 

The study is timely, since the Federal vocational education legislative 
agenda calls for Congressional reauthorization activities during the 
coming year. The two National Advisory Councils, ,der their respec- 
tive legislative Mandates, are responsible for providing substantive 
coaaents and recommendations to the U.S. Depart Bent of Education, the 
Congress, and the President, regarding education programs — NACVE for 
vocational education, including the provision of sex equity; NACVEP for 
education programs affecting woaen, including vocational education. 
Both Councils likewise share a particular concern for the needs of 
racial and ethnic Minority woaen who often suffer double discrimination 

Through this study, the NACVE-NACWEP Joint Task Force on Sex Equity 
provides the respective Councils with information regarding the effects 
of the 1976 legislative provisions intended to improve sex equity in 
vocational education The information contained in this study report 
aay assist the Councils in deteraining which sex equity provisions of 
the legislation should be reauthorized, modified, or deleted, and thich 
new provisions might be added during the reauthorization in order to 
meet previously unaddressed issues. 

The study report may be of interest to others beyond the Councils — 
Federal officials concerned with the extent to which the legislation has 
increased sex equity; state officials seeking a context in which to 
assess their efforts, local educators and school board members as well 
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as a 



lity organizations sod individuals concerned with the ability of 



vocational education to respond to the need for equitable employment 
preparation. 

THE LEGISLATION 

The 1976 Vocational Education Amendments (VEA '76) were enacted during 
the Nation's period of greatest growth in women's employment. The 
inequity of their employment patterns, however, during this growth 
period became a major concern. 

The U.S. Department of Labor projected that between 1975 and 1990 twelve 

million women would be added to the American labor force, reaching a 

total of over 48.5 million women. 1 Statistical analyses of the labor 

force data indicated that unless major changes occurred to prepare women 

for entering the work force, they would continue to account for 78% of 

clerical workers, 62% of service workers, 97% of household workers, and 

43% of sales workers. Nearly all secretaries in 1976 were women, as 

were 86% of file clerks, 85% of elementary school teachers and 97% of 
2 

nurses. Twenty-five percent of all employed women were employed in 
only five occupations — elementary school teachers, typists, waitresses, 
sales clerks, and secretaries --jobs which tend to pay low wages. Over 
half of all working women clustered in 17 occupations, compared to 63 
occupations for the same percentage^ f men.^ This extreme occupational 
segregation is to a large extent responsible for the continuing wage gap 
which shows year-round, full-time women workers earning less than 3/5 of 



Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
U.S. Working Women: A Data Bo ok, 1977. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Employment and Earning s, 1976. 

Wal<kman, Elizabeth and HcEaddy, Beverly J., "Where Women Work - 
An Analysis of Industry and Occupations," Monthly Labor Review , 



Hay, 1974. 
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aimilarly employed Men. In short, the economic differences were well 
documented and spurred Congressional interest in using vocational educa- 
tion as a viable resource in overcoming the inequity. 

The nuaeroua programs in vocational education prepare individuals for a 
wide range of opportunities, many in expanding fields '4ith substantial 
salary potential. Congress intended the 1976 Amendments to direct 
efforts toward developing and providing programs to overcome sex bias, 
sex discrimination and sex stereotyping, and promote equal educational 
opportunity. The specific provisions are clear: 

Federally asristed state vocational education programs are 
subject to both Title IX* and VEA '76 mandates to eliminate 
sex discrimination and stereotyping; 

Advisory Councils on Vocational Education — National and 
State -- must have women and minority women *>ers know- 
ledgeable about sex discrimination in employ*, and training; 

Each state must hire full-time sex equity personnel; duties of 
that person are clearly outlined and $50,000 of Federal funds 
are provided for this purpose. 

State Plans must describe in detail how equal access for both 
sexes to vocational education will be ensured; 

Public hearings on State Plans must be held and involve a wide 
range of agencies and individuals in d*velopi.:g each btate's 
vocational education goals and program 

Displaced homemakers and other special groups — men and women 
who are single heads of household, homemakers seeking employment, 

k 

Title IX_of the Education Amendments of 1972 prohibits sex discrimi- 
nation" in any education program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance. 
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part-time worker a a e eking full-time jobs, and persons seeking 
non-traditional jobs — oust have opportunity for program 
pa rticipstion; 

Support aervices, day care services, vocational guidance and 
counseling, as well aa granta to overcome sex bias, may be 
funded . 



The 1976 Amendments provided the impetua to create change; thia waa the 
firat time that the need for equal accesa to vocational education and 
job training, particularly for women and girls, had been specifically 
addreased by any Federal program legislation. 

THE POTENTIAL FOR IMPACT 

Federal involvement in vocational education aa a meana of preparing 
peraons for employment began prior to the turn of the century, «md waa 
enlarged by the Smith-Hughe a Act in 1917, which atrengthened atate and 
local vocational education in agriculture, home economics, and trade and 
industrial training. Subaequent Federal legialation expanded vocational 
education programs and with the 1961 Manpower Development and Training 
Act began s Federsl-atate-local relationahip between voc* ional education 
snd employment and training programs. The Vocational Education Act of 
1963 provided aubatantisl increaaea in Federal appropriations for vocational 
education and initiated the concept of State Plana, the annual deacriptions 
of programs to be funded through statea to local achool ayatems. 

While these esrly Federsl involvements had aerved as incentives to 
building delivery a/atems and programs, the 1968 Amendments to the 1963 
Act incressed sttention to the aocial aapecta of education and to apecific 
populationa of atudents. National and State Adviaory Council* on Voca- 
tional Education were establiahed to provide information to Federal and 
atate legialatora and officials on the impact of national prioritiea to 
aerve persons with academic, socio-economic, and other diaadvantages; on 
programs for persona with handicapa; and on reaearch and development of 
exemplary and demonstration programs. The Federal legialation provided 
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catalytic funds,, yet vocational education is primarily a s^ate and local 
system — Federal vocational education expenditures are matched on an 
average of 1:9 by states and localities. 

Related legislation, including the Civil Rights Act, Women's Educational 
Equity Act, and the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, has also 
affected the priorities and programming in vocational education; however, 
this iapact, as well as that of the 1976 Amendments, filters through a 
structure as complex and varied as the states themselves. Federal funds 
flow by mandate to a sole state agency and are then allocated by formula 
to local school districts. While the sole state agency is the fiscal 
agent, it may or may not have administrative responsibility for operation 
of all the funded programs. A state may have one or two autonomous 
administrative systems for operating secondary programs and postsecondary 
programs. Generally the State Board of Education is designated as the 
sole stste agency, but does not administer the postsecondary system. 

Some institutions are fully funded by the state, which may have direct 
authority for program administration. Locally or regionally controlled 
systems for offering secondary vocational education include: 1) compre- 
hensive high schools which offer vocational and general academic subjects; 
2} a system of specialized vocational high schools offering full-time 
study of both academic and vocational subjects; and 3) area vocational 
centers which offer vocational education on a shared tim. basis to high 
school students from a particular area of residence. At the postsecondary 
level, one-year certificates and/or two-year associate degrees are 
grsnted by community colleges, technical institutes, and four-year 
colleges which have vocational or technical program?. 

Advice, requirements, and recommendations come to the system not only 
through the Federal legislstion and mandated Councils, but also through 
school districts, school boards, and trade councils interested in specific 
programs . 

The growing national awareness of the need for training for employment, 
the increase in women's employment and the related financial inequity, 
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in combination with Federal legislative mandates and incentivea, hold 
the potential for aubatantial improvement in vocational education. Thia 
atudy conaidera the extent to which that potential ia being achieved. 



THE CONDUCT AND ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 

The National Adviaory Council on Women' a Educational Program, Mandated 
to advise the U.S. Department of Education on matters relative to equal 
education opportunitiea for vomd snd sake appropriate report, to the 
Preaident and Congreaa; and the National Adviaory Council on Vocational 
Education, which providea advice to the Preaident, Congreaa, and the 
U.S. Department of Education on adauniatration, regulstxons, and operation 
of vocational education programs, contracted with the private, non-profit 
Inatitute for Women's Concerns to gsther information regarding the 
impact of the 1976 Amendments. 

During the planning and initial phsses of the study, issues snd concerns 
were rsised, including the following: 

• Funding. Should sex equity be considered ss sn sres for 
specific funding or be incorporated into specisl needs in 
genersl (including handicapped, dissdvsntsged)? Should the 
provisions which allow atatea to determine the proportion of 
dollara to be apent on supportive aervicea and efforta to 
reduce aex bias and aex stereotyping be more clearly defined? 
Should women be targeted as a apecial population? 

• Focua on Sex Equity . The current legialation atatea through- 
out the need to eliminate aex discrimmstion, aex biaa, snd 
sex stereotyping. Kss this approach been effective or ahould 
there be a amgle aection on sex equity? The extent to which 
there ia proviaion for aaauring compliance, the results of 
mandating poaitiona for women on adviaory councila, the impact 
of State Plan public hearings -- all require evaluation of 
their effectiveness m meeting the legislative intent. 
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Special Mccda of Women. The legislation focuaea upon equity 
for both acxea. Should special proviaiooa for women, auch aa 
day care, be undated aa oppoaed to discretionary? Would low 
incotw women and aingle heada of household, voko re-entering 
the labor force, and women exploring or enrolled in occupational 
areaa which have not be' a traditional for their aex benefit 
from such proviaiona? 

Poataecond ary Education . Ia clarification needed regarding 
the role of the Sex Equity Coordinator, particularly in 
atatea where poataecondary vocational education operates as a 
system separate froa the secondary level position of some 
Coordinstora? Does the recent increase in poataecondary 
enrollaenta, particularly among adult woajen, suggest the need 
for attention to this level comparable to that at the secondary 
level? 

Sex Equity Coordinators . Ia there a need to atudy the relation- 
ahip of the Sex Equity Coordinator to the state* a administrative 
atructure, to the requirements of related legialation, to the 
available aupport aystems, and to the Monitoring and compliance 
position snd responsibilities required by the Office for Civil 
Rights? 

Public Hesrint . Ia the public hearings system working, i.e. 
having an impact on aex equity issues addressed in the State 
Plan? What role should the Federal government play in assuring 
thst Stste Plsns reflect public involvement? 

Adminiatratora, Counselors, snd Instructors . Are atates 
exerciaing their option to provide training and retraining for 
counselors and inatructora to increase their knowledge of new 
occupation choicea, changing aex rolea, and increaaing oppor- 
tunitiea for non-traditional employment? Testing and assess* 
ment capacitiea ss well an counseling snd instruct ionsl metho- 
dologiea are additional areaa to be examined. 

7 
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• Relsted Legislstion . The extent to which vocational education 
addresses sex equity issuet »ty or say not be influenced by 
the implicit or explicit relationships estsblished with other 
governmental ay a tea*, particularly eaployaent sad training 
(CETA) sod the Office for Civil Rights. Have the Federsl 
■and* ted linkages sad overlsps in responsibilities reduced sex 
discrimination. biaa, snd stereotyping? 

These broad issues sre interrelsted and cross-cutting; they sre the 
issues considered in the orgsnizstion snd conduct of the study. They 
provided the focus for snalyzing data, testimony, snd atateaenia froa 
those who have been involved in attempting to influence the vocational 
educstion ayatea snd froa those interested in insuring that vocational 
educstion aeets its aandste to proaote equity for both sexes. 

Two regional hesrings, sttended by persons froa 21 states; s aeeting 
with state Sex Equity Coordinators; preliminary interviews snd s sub' 
. sequent forua with interested agenciea, orgsnizstion*, snd individuals 
to discuss issues critical to legislative considerstion; and careful 
analysis of research and data coaprised this study effort. 

The report cannot provide snswers to sll of the kinds of questions 
eaanating froa the issues sbove; however, it does present inforaation on 
aany aspects of these issues which will be useful in deteraining legisla- 
tive recoaaendations snd future sctivities. 

FORMAT OF THE REPORT 

This report is orgsnized by the aajor phsses of the study: 
I . INTRODUCTION 

II. ANALYSIS OF STATE REPORTS AND NATIONAL AND STATE ENROLLMENT DATA 
synthesizes the voluainous aster lal compiled in conducting the 
study, presents dsts relevsnt to issues identified during the 
course of the project, snd summarizes findings froa the 
documentation; 
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HI. ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH STUDIES 

exaainea recent research conducted to identify the impact of 
vocational education on voaen and sea; 

IV. HEARINGS 

deacribea the two public hearings conducted by the Councila 
for thia atudy tod the content of teatiaony, and auasarizea 
the iaauea raited; 

V. APPENDICES 

contains analyaea of individual stste reports snd enrollment 
data, s astrix of the contents of Stste Plsns, snd other relevant 
detaila of the atudy. 
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• • II. ANALYSIS OF STATE REPORTS 
AND NATIONAL AND STATE ENROLLMENT DATA 



In conducting this phase of the Councils' study, three sources of infor- 
mation were analyzed: 



The sex equity sections of vsrious plan? and reports for the 
fifteen selected states 1 ; 

National enrollment data compiled by BOAE for all secondary 
and postsecondary vocational education students; 

Enrollment data for the fifteen selected states (totalling 
SSI of all vocational education enrollments). 



ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS FROM STATE REPORTS 



The 1980 State Plans and 1978 Accountability Reports of all fifteen 
selected ststes were reviewed to determine the type and description of 
activity related to the sex equity provisions of the legislation. 
Additionally, State Advisory Council on Vocational Education (SACVE) 
recommendations and State Plan public hearing comments regarding sex 
equity were reviewed, as well as the responses of the state office of 
vocational education to such proposals. Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education (BOAE) staff reports on the State Plans were examined 



The selected states are: Alabama, California, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvanis, Texas and Wyoming. This group of states includes: 
(1) the five states included in all four components of the N1E Vocational 
Education Study; (2) five states where enrollment of women in Non- 
traditional courses was above the national average in 1972, five states 
where percent of women enrolled in Non- traditional training was close 
to the national average, snd five states where Non-tradtional enrollment 
of women was below the national average; (3) nine states which had had 
a recent MERC/Q; (4) at least one state from each Federal Region except 
Region VII; and (S) SS% of all national vocational education enrollments. 
(See Appendices for detailed state data and information. ) 
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for comments dealing with gex equity issues in the selected states at 
were Management Evaluation Review for Compliance and Equality (MERC/Q) 
report findings of non-compliance with Federal refulationa on aex equity 
'requirement i. Finally, State Plana and/or Accountability Reports were 
reviewed for descriptions of programs and projects funded to eliminate 
sex bias and for funds allocated and actually expended for sex equity 
purposes. 

Examination of these documents found the following: 

• Host of th e selected State Plans contained general statements 
indicati ng "good intentions" without defining specific methods 
for carryi ng out these intentions. For example, in only 4 of 
the 15 states were LEAs required to provide assurances that 
programs will be conducted to reduce discrimination and stereo- 
typing; 7 required a plan to eliminate sex discrimination and 
sex stereotyping; 4 required active recruitment of m*n and 
women for non-traditional programs; 3 required submission of 

an accountability report on the progress of eliminating sex 
bias; 3 established goals and timetables for eliminating sex 
bias; 2 required that all vocational institutions have an 
affirmative action plan, and only one required dissemination 
of information on administrative jobs and potential women 
applicants. 

• Although the legislation mandates that women knowledgeable 

in sex equity issues be represented on State Advisory Councils 
for Vocational Education, and in addition that minority women 
be represented, information available in state reports made 
it diffic ult to discern if these mandates had been followed. 
The Councils of the states reviewed had one-third or fewer 
members who were women, but none had fewer than five. Members' 
knowledge of sex equity issues could not be determined well 
because in some state reports the Council members were not 
listed by name and/or by title or affiliation which might 
indicate experience or level of involvement in the issue of 
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sex equity. Also, women were not identified in the reports by 
ethnicity; therefore, it was not possible to determine if 
minority women were adequately represented on these Councils. 
For states which did report affiliation, there was a notable 
absence of women representing community-based organizations. 

Attempts by most of the states to provide financial incentives 
to address .seat equity were diverse but relatively mttor and 
often hard to identify within broader projects. One of the 
analytic problems was the lack of consistency across the state 
documents. There was considerable variation in the definition 
of incentive: Oklahoma used RFPs for model projects, news- 
releases, films and awards for student exhibitions; Texas gave 
priority to L£As which included sex equity as part of their 
proposal, but sex equity was not a requirement. This latter 
example placed more responsibility for promoting sex equity in 
the hands of the L£As than of the stcte. 

Alabama allocated $500 for each of H model programs in FY 79. 
Oklahoma allocated $5,000 for model projects, and $5,000 for 
incentives in FY 80. Ohio planned $42,000 for model projects 
in FY 78 but spent only $2,000. 

An additional analytic probl em was that Federal monies avail- 
able for program improvements and support services may be used 
to fund projects for a variety of purposes, to which sex 
equity was often a mere "add on' 1 . It was often virtually 
impossible to determine from the descriptions of the projects 
the extent to which the projects or the funding were used for 
sex equity. 

Comparison of State Plans with Accountability Reports showed 
that many states did not expend the full $50,000 specifi- 
cally allocated to work of the Sex Equity Coordinator and 
there was no evidence that unexpended balances were allocated 
for the following years' b u dgets. Only 7 of the 15 states 
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•pent their entire $50,000 in 1977*78, iccording to i ipeciil 
1980 BOAE report. None of the other 8 ititei itudied carried 
over their balance into 1978-79. The ducrepinciei between 
fundi illocated and fundi expended warrint connderible 
follow-up. 

A lirge nuaber of the itatei coaaittcd fundi to diipliced 
hoaeaafcer lervicei, yet there wai no evidence thit theie funds 
were uaed ai wn legislatively aandatcd. In the itatei reviewed 
where diiplaced hoaeaakeri were lerved, lervicei included 
counseling, job ikilli triining, and/or job placement. Often, 
however, diiplaced ho ■eat ken were lerved not becauie they 
have been lelected ai a target population, but becauie they 
happened to be found in the population which received luch 
■ervicea. Futheraore, although loae of the reviewed itate 
budget! identified diiplaced hoaeaakeri n a targeted group, 
very little aoney wn ipent ipecifically for thii purpoie. 
Approximately one-third of the 15 itatei projected expending 
■ubitantiil fundi for diiplaced hoaeaaker lervicei, but in 
fact ipent very little. For exaaple, Georgia*! projected 
figure wai $98,721, New Haapihire'i projected figure wn 
$10,000 and no »oney wii reported n actually ipent in either 
case. Alibaaa and Oregon did not even ihow diipliced hoaeaakeri 
■ervicea n a budget itea. Of the itatei which did actually 
■et nide luch fuudi, approximately 121 of the projected 
aaounti were uied. For exaaple: Florida planned to ipend 
$6 1 ( 240 ( but iccounted for an expenditure of only $6,000; 
Vyoaing projected $40,000, actually apent $10,000; New Mexico 
projected $61,240, actually ipent $15,511; and texai projected 
spending $200,000, actually ipent $5,739. 

Another one- third of the itatei reviewed plinned to provide 
diiplaced hoaeaaker lervicei, but they were not operational at 
that tiae. Nevertheleii , loae of theie itatei indicated 
diiplaced hoaeaakeri ai » budget itea ind actually expended 
fundi in thii irei. 
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for ... « quU y, but there iafoM . tlnn 

fc^^XigSSJla^rotoj^, and gcUviUg. w , "" 

Although 12 of the 15 selected , t .te. rev.ewed their state 
Pl.n for sex equ.ty and l 2 included a general co-.t^nt in 
their Pl, n> on i y 5 an evalujtlon coaponent Qn each 

progra. wh.ch the ,tate S funded to eli.,„.t e sex b,.s Of the 
15 states, 14 reported, „,th no defied explanation of the 
process, that they rev le wed the d.stnbut.on of grants to 
assure the needs of w ooen were addressed and that the state 
office reviewed programs f or sex bias. 

^^il^S^ted tha_ L _they^ a coura J! ^ 
SUffjj oeco»e_aware_ as sume responsibil.ty ^ 

«o».ty ictmtiw , but tu. ^. fjCKlim^Kb resulted 
were not reported. 

^atedajfor^atio;,. Additionally, 3 of the 15 states repo rted 
that resource packages were developed to ass.st the local 
educat.on agenoes .„ .mplement.ng .n-serv.ce tra.n.ng to 
eliwinat? sex stereotyping. 

jgJ^^^gjy^tate^Pl^^sjond^ to the requ»ejent» 
^L^heJ^rai^ulau^J^ 

*SlJ^-itte g t_tojoj»r ^ ,nd define us p rohw^ 

locaLUyeK Examples of so me attempts were- 7 of the 15 
states had e,tabl,shed , State Advisory Council on Sex Equity 
and 4 requ.red Local Advisory Council, to mclude members 
aware of problems of sex d.scr.m.nation and b.as. While 14 
states provided technic.l ass.stance to LEAs, only 3 util.ged 
the results of evaluates and acfon plans ,„ determ.n.ng 
state pr.or.tle., I mon.tored compla.nts, and 2 na de recommen- 
dation, to LEAs on aff.rmat.ve act.on While , 2 of the states 
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•elected for review were involved in developing and/or reviewing 
curriculum, only 2 provided training for curriculum personnel, 
5 provided guideline* f or curriculum development and review, 
and 6 had developed aex-fair materiala. 

Many SACVEa or narticipanta at public hcaringa on State 
Plana recommended that the atatc ahould be fi ding program* 
to deal with aex equ ity issues. Nevertheles s, only a few 
atatca al located additional fundi f or proxr. and many 
atatca that allocat ed fund* did not expend them. Of the tot*l 
fundi allocated for sex equity program* (in addition to the 
work of the Coordinator) in the aelected 15 states, about 40* 
were expended. An approximate one-third of the atatea indicated 
specifically that money had been allocated for granta but not 
all of that money was actually apent. For example: Idaho 
allocated $5,000 for sex equity grsnts and Oklahoma allocated 
$20,000 but neither reported expenditure of thoae funda. Texaa 
indicated that $169,133 (out of $628,059 allocated) waa uaed 
to fund exemplary and innovative programa. Alsbtaa deacribed 
funding 14 aodel programa in vocational education but no funda 
were allocated apecifically for aex equity. On the other 
hand, New Mexico ahowed a budget allocation of $22,847 and 
expended the aame amount. 

Statca rar ely appeared to have been influenced by recommenda- 
tions from SACVEa or froi the State Plan public hcaringa. 
Statea generally responded that either: (1) they were already 
doing what ia recommended, (2) they could not carry out the 
recommendation because it ia too expenaive, or (3) they did not 
have the atate or Federal legialative mandate to addreaa the 
issue of the recommendation. This waa particulsry true in re- 
sponse to recommendstions to fund dsy care services. Many atatea 
claimed tMt they could not afford to carry out auch functiona, 
or that educational funda in that atate could not be expend*! 
for social aervicea. 
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• The impact of the MERC/Q and the BOAE staff reports wai 

difficult to assess. One problem was that most of the states 
that had a MERC/Q report were snail in population, with no or 
relatively small investments in sex equity activity other than 
the mandated functions of the Sex Equity Coordinator. Given 
the format of the MERC/Q, minimal documented attention by a 
state to each mandated activity resulted in an absence of 
findings of non-compliance. The format was less involved with 
evaluating the quality of the efforts documented by the state 
and their impact at the local level, than with basic compliance. 

Pennsylvania was one heavily populated state for which a KERC/Q 
report was available. The MERC/Q contained many negative find- 
ings regarding sex equity The state had, however, allocated 
additional funds for sex equity activities beyond the mandated 
functions and had undertaken several projects to achieve equity 
The MERC/Q format did not accomodate analysis of this additional 
effort. Additionally, the MERC/Qs were consistent in the ques- 
tions which were asked of a state but inconsistent in the evidence 
of compliance which *„dS found acceptable. 

On the other hand, BOAE staff reports did not consistently ask 
the same questions of all the states, but the comments they did 
provide tended to address substantive and qualitative issues. 
Both the MERC/Qs and the BOAE reports require improved perfor- 
mance standards if they are to serve better their intended 
purposes, including the achievement of sex equity. 



ANA LYSIS AND FINDINGS FROM NATIONAL ENROLLMENT DATA 

The vocational education enrollment data compiled by the Bureau of 

Occupational and Adult Education between 1972 and 1978 were analyzed for 

this study. These years were selected to provide comparable data for 

the years immediately prior and subsequent to the enactment of the 
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Education Amendments of 1976. All national enrollment data cosine 
secondary and poataecondary atatiatica; however, data for the Health and 
the Technical training area can be conaidered aa repreaentative primarily 
of poataecondary enrollaent data. 

For thia analysis, a baaeline of 1972 enrollments of women a'udenta waa 
uaed to develop categoriea of Traditional prograsi enrollaent, Mixed 
program enrollment, and Non-traditiortl program enrollment. 3 (See Appen- 
dicea for a liat of programa clasaified in each of these categoriea.) 

An^yaia of national enrollment data, tor secondary and poataecondary 
atudenta combined, reaulted m the following findinga: 

• Between 1972 and 1978 enrollmenta in all occupational training 

i ncreaaed by 44%, with an influx of over three million 

additional atudenta into vocational education; the enrollment 
increase waa greater for women than for men. Between 1972 and 
1978 the enrollment of women m vocational education increaaed 
by 1.8 million (60% more than their enrollment in 1972). On 
the other hand, the enrollment of men in vocational education 
increaaed by 1 4 million (32% more than their enrollment in 
1972.) 



National data for 1979 (1978-79 achool year) were not available at 
the time the analyaia waa conducted. Additionally, aex deaignationa 
on enrollment were not collected by BOAE for the yeara 1973, 1974, 
and only partial data la available for 1975. Ir thia atudy, 1976* 
data for California were obtained from the atate'a vocational educa- 
tion agency becauae such data were not included in the BOAE atatiatica 1 
report. The 1978 data reflect one year of implementation of the '76 
Amendments . 

In Traditional programa women compriae over 75% of enrollment; 
Mixed programa are defined aa those in which women compriae 25.1 to 
75% of the enrollment, Non-traditional programs are thoae in which 
women comprise 25% or less of atudenta enrolled. These a a me catagoriea 
when applied to enrollment of men can be developed to ahow Traditional, 
Mixed, and Non- traditional programa for them as well. Thua a program 
claaaified i n 1972 aa Traditional for women would be Non-traditional 
for male enrollees. Once a program la categorized baaed on 1972 enroll- 
ment, the designation is held constant for purpoaes of compariaon. 
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There was considerable variation in the extent to which the 
increaaed nuabers of atudenta were diatributed acroaa the 
aeven occupational training areaa and aaonj the categories of 
Traditional, Mixed, and rton-traditional . For exaaple, in 1972 
49% of aen atudenta in vocational education were enrolled in 
Trade and Industrial program, coapared to 51% in 1978. In 
1972, 60% of voaen enrolled in gainful occupational training 
vere participating in Busineaa and Office programs, compared 
with only 53% of woaen in 1978. In ahort, the concentration 
of aen in Trade and Industrial programs (which has tradition- 
ally enrolled the largeat percentage of aen) has increased ; 
the concentration of woscl in Buaineas and Office prograas 
(which hsa traditionally enrolled the largest percentage of 
woaen students preparing for gainful eaployaent) has decreased . 

This later finding above indicates that not only have there 
been marked changes in the types of prograaa in which woaen 
enroll (increasingly moving to selection of Mixed and Non- 
traditional prograas), but also that auch changes are especially 
significant becauae of the large increase in actual nuabers of 
woaen in vocational education. The following analysis, coaparing 
nuabers of aen and woaen with the percentages of their participa- 
tion in Traditional, Mixed and Non-traditional prograas, aaplifies 
this point: 

Traditional Prograas . The increase of woaen' s enrollment 
in prograas Traditional for woaen waa 723,700, between 
1972 and 1978, and aen's was 145,400. In 1972, 65% of 
all woaen students were enrolled in Traditional prograas, 
this dropped to 60% in 1976 and further to 56% in ^978. 
The enrollment of aen in prograas Traditional for woaen 
increased by only 1% between 1972 and 1978. 

It is important to recognize that the percentage decrease 
of women enrolled in prograas Traditional for woaen is 
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not a decrease in the number of women, but rather a 
decreaae in the percent of all women vocational education 
atudents who enrolled In Traditional programs, i.e., the 
concentration of women In Traditional programs has been 
reduced. 

Mixed Programs . The Increase of women in Mixed programs 
between 1972 and 1978, 756,500, waa much greater thsn the 
Incresse of men, 443,200. The percentsge of women in 
Mixed trslnlng rose 5 points from 29* to 34X while thst 
of men rose only 3 points from 20X to 23X, 

Non-Traditional Programs . The Incresse between 1972 and 
1978 of women's enrollment in programs Non-trsdlt lonsl 
for women, 312,300, wss much grester thsn men's Increase, 
145,400, in programs Traditional for women. The 
percentage of women rose from 6% In 1972 to 10X In 1978. 
The Increase of men's enrollment between 1972 and 1978 in 
programs Non- traditional for women, 806,800, was the 
largest rise In sny cstegory, but the percentsge of men 
dropped 4 points from 73* to 69%. 

The sbove dsts indicate thst slthough there wss sn Incresse of women 
pertlclpstlng i n programs Non-trsdlt lonsl for women, even grester 
numbers of women enrolled in Mixed programs. Similarly, while there was 
a slight Increase in the numbers of men enrolling in programs which have 
been Trsditionsl for women, men hsd a greater enrollment increase in ,the 
Mixed programs, and made the greatest enrollment Increase in progrsms 
Trsditionsl for men. 

Within the Incresse of women in Non-trsdlt lonsl programs, several other 
trends exist. First, examination of the occupational trslnlng areas 
indicates that women's increased enrollment In Non -traditional programs 
haa been greater in Technical and in Agriculture programs than in Trade 
and Industrial, during the period 1972-78. Second, although the national 
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enrollment data in this study combine secondary and postsecondary voca- 
tional education, previous studies have found that there have been 
significantly greater increases m adult women's enrollment in Non- 
traditional programs through postsecondary and adult education than in 
high school woten's enrollment in Non-traditional programs * Third, in 
Trade and Industrial programs that are Non-traditional for women, their 
enrollment percent increases were in courses without a strong sex role 
image, such as drafting, law enforcement (as opposed to police science) 
and graphic arts, rather than in courses that have a strong male role 
image such as construction, auto mechanics or machine shop. Fourth, 
there have been increases m actual numbers but not percent of women 
enrolled m courses that have a practical or hobby connotation, as 
opposed to one of preparation for employment (e.g. auto mechanics and 
woodworking for women or consumer and homemaking for men ) 



ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS FROM SELECTED STATE ENROLLMENT DATA 

The appendices to this study contain tables of the percentage of women 
enrolled by Traditional, Mixed, and Non-traditional categories for the 
years of 1972, 1976, and 1978, within the seven occupational training 
areas — Agricultural, Technical, Trade and Industrial, Business and 
Office, Distributive, Health, and Consumer and Home Economics (Gainful 
and Non-g mful) f c «- t-ach :t the 15 selected states, as well as the 
national percentages The appendices also contain narrative analyses of 
these data incorporating enrollment change in the detailed programs 
where such changes have contributed to the enrollment pattern in the 
overall training area These analyses of the fifteen states and the 
supporting data of related appendices resulted m the following findings 



¥°?? n in ^jfoPAL af ji t iP. nal ^Training in Secondary Education 
Rj Associates. Arlington, ~VA, 1978 ~ 

A St udy of theFacto rs Influenc ing the Participat ion of Women 
in Nontradit tonal Occup ations in Postspcon riary A rea Vocational 
T _ r d i n 19.8 Sc A°^i R 1 Associates Arlington, VA , 1977" 
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There were aubatantially greater increaaea j n the percent of 
women enrol lint in Non-traditional programs between 1972 and 
1976 than between 1976 tod 1978, even considering that the 
•econd tine period is only half lonj the first. 

Host of the incresses in wotca'i enrollgent in Mon-trsditional 
prpjrggg have occurred in Agricultural programs, excludin g 
Agricultu ral Mechanics, and in the Trade and Industrial programs 
without a atrong sex role image. Even in California which had 
the greatest increaaea in the percent of women atudenta enrolled 
in Hon- traditional programs, the increaae of women in courses 
with a atrong sale role imsge waa atill relatively small. 

Although there waa a aubauntial increaae between 1972 and 1978 
in the pe rcent of women enrolled ;n Hon- traditional Technical 
programs, the rate of increaae leveled off after 1976 in some 
of the ata:ea« and in some cases decreased by 1978. 

A total of 8 of the 15 selected states had increaaea of less 
than the na tional gain (4. IX) of women enrolled in lion - 
traditional Trade and Industrial programs between 1972 and 
12ZL 0f thoae * states, 6 remained below the national average 
of women in Non-traditional T&I programs in 1978: Alabama, 
Georgia, Idaho, New Hampshire, New Mexico, and Ohio. The 
other 2 states had only minor increases in percent of women 
enrolled in Non- traditional TCI programs but remained slightly 
above the national average in 1978: Florida and Oklahoma. 
Two atatea bad aubatantial increaaea in the percent of women 
enrolled in Non-traditional TCI programs, but continued in 
1978 to fsll below the national average: Pennsylvania and 
Texss. Oregon data indicated no increaaea (-0.3%); however, 
in 1978 the atate waa atill above the national average percent 
of women enrolled in Non- traditional TCI programs. New York 
increaaed 7.21 between 1972 and 1976 > however, the atate data 
reflected a aubatantial decreaae, falling below the national 
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average, by 1978. Only 3 of the IS states studied reported 
■arked increases in percent of women enrolled in Non'traditional 
T&I programs and were above the national average in 1978: 
Califonnia, Illinois, and Wyoaing. 



Baaed upon the data and information compiled during the conduct of this 
phase of the study, several points appear appropriate for additional 
comment and attention. The two aost important changes for woven in 
vocational education have been: 

• The rapid expansion in enrollment of wo»en between 1972 and 
1978; 

• The shift of women's concentration from Traditional programs 

to Mixed programs. Although progress waa aade in the increased 
enrol Intent of woaen in Hon- traditional programs, increases were 
comparatively slight — the progresa has been slow. 

There was not necessarily a correlation in the states between an increase 
in Hon- traditional enrollment by women and the sex equity content of the 
State Plans and Reports. Some states detailing sex equity plans did not 
show enrollment changes; others with little specificity did have enroll- 
ment changes. Where State Plans required goals and timetables, plans 
frog the LEAs for increaaint aex equity, and specific assurances fro* 
the LEAs that such plans will be achieved, there appears to heve been 
a concomitant increase in the number of women enrolled in Non-traditional 
programs, i.e., there were indications that there was progress in sex 



This shift in New York was due almost totally to the state's use 
of a "Trade & Industrial Other" program classification. This is a 
"catch-all" classification and may he markedly affected by the 
programs offered in the state. In all other Hon- traditional programs 
New York showed continued gains in women's enrollment. 



Commentary 
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It appears that the greatest increaiei in women' n enrol jment in jjgn- 
traditioaal progr— occurred in states where a true pUnninj process 
occurred, i.e., where detailed plana for the eradication of identifie d 
problems were formulated and where effort! to achieve sex equity extended 
beyond a mere rehaihint of the verbiage of the leiiilation and regulation!. 
The greatest gaim were in California, and to aome degree in New York, 
where planning systems to achieve goals and tiaetablei were established; 
where Monitoring lygteas were established; where funda were committed to 
establish sex equity, prog raat; and where efforts were made to utilize the 
entire state staff to address aex equity issues. 

Based on their state reports, major efforts clearly were mounted in 
Texas and Ok la how to achieve sex equity. The former state was so far 
below the national average in 1972 in Hon- traditional enrollment* that, 
although marked iaproveaents were indicated by the data, it remained 
below the national average in 1978. The Hon- traditional enrollment of 
women in Oklahoma also continued to remain below the national average. 
Tet both Texas and Oklahoma had State Plans which were clear, practical 
and required assurances from their L£A§. Additionally, Texas established 
specific goals and timetables by occupational training area and by 
school level (secondary, post secondary, and adult). 

In summation, the detail provided in the State Plans regarding imple- 
mentation of the sex equity provisions varied, and sometimes correlated 
with improved enrollment patterns. It appears that the achievement of 
sex equity requires not only the commitment of major funding, but also 
the establishment of an entire system that requirea, as well as encourages, 
such planning activity. 
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III. ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH STUDIES 



The Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 mandate national studies of 
the impact of the legislative provisions. Two which pertain to sex 
equity are: (1) a study to be conducted by the Coanissioner of Educa- 
tion of the extent to which progress had been Made in eliminating sex 
discrimination arj sex stereotyping tn all vocational education programs 
assisted under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976; and (2) a 
study to be cond icted by the National Institute of Education of the 
impact of the 1976 Amendments, which was later designed to include sex 
equity issues. 

Three volumes of the Commissioner's study, reported as The Vocational 
Education Equity Study 1 prepared by American Institutes for Research 
(AIR), were reviewed for this study. In this section of the report, 
Volumes 1 and 2 are summarized. A summary of important findings 
from Volume 3 is in the appendices 

The National Institute of Education studies are not yet complete and 

data collected for the studies were unavailable for review, however, 

2 

The Planning Papers for the Vocational Education Study , a preliminary 
document from the National Institute of Education, contains * examina- 
tion of four major national longitudinal surveys of American yo^th 
conducted within the past twenty years. This data sythesis is also 
reviewed in the following section. 



American Institutes for Research , The Vocational Education Equity 
Study, Volume 1: The Primary Dat a, Laurie R. Harrison, et .al . 
April, 1979; Volume 2: Literature and Secondary Data Review , 
JoAnne Steiger, et al . March, 1979; Volume 3. Case Studies and 
Promising Approaches , Jeanette D. Wheeler, et .al Palo Alto, CA, 
Harch, 1979. 

The National Institute of Education, The Planning Papers for the 
Vocational Education Study, Publication No. 1 , "Effect of Vocational 
Education Programs. Research Findings and Issues," John T Grasso 
and John R. Shea Washington, DC, 1979 
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TIE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EQUITY STUDY, VOLUME 1, THE PRIMARY DATA 

r ' 

* From data and information collected during the Fall of 1978, two years 
after the legislation but only one year after the mplementing regulation 
vaa published, the study reported the following findings*: 



State Level Activities 



TWo-thirds of the state Directors of Vocational Education and 
the Sex Equity Coordinators reported that their states were 
implementing the following four activities: 

Reviewing grants made by the state to ensure the 
needs of women are addressed; 

Gathering, analyzing, and disseisins ting data on the 
status of aen and women students and employees; 

Systematically reviewing all vocational education 
programs %n the state for sex equity; 



Assisting local agencies to expand opportunities for 
women 



• Personnel in slightly more than a third of the states reported 
funding or sponsoring activities to create greater awareness 
of inequities and nontraditional options, or to provide 
special job development, placement, and follow-up services for 
nontraditional students. 



• The activities which appeared to be receiving the least atten- 
tion, and for which the greatest percentage of state Directors 
reported no implementation plsns were: 



Some inconsistencies on similar questions are evident among responses 
received from state, district and/or school level personnel; data are 
reported here as contained in the original study 
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Monitoring the implementation of laws prohibiting 
■ex (incrimination in all hiring, firing, and pro- 
motion procedurei at the local level, 

Community liaison activities to improve opportunities 
for women; 

Assisting employers to improve opportunities for 
women. 



In general, itaff at the state level reported little involve- 
ment in local level staffing matters. Only one Coordinator 
reported that incentives were being provided to schools to 
acquire or promote ataff in occupational areas which were not 
traditional for their sex 

Of the activities specified in the legislation, Sex Equity 
Coordinators reported that on the average they were spending a 
quarter of their time creating awareness programs and activities 
designed to reduce inequitites. At the time of the AIR study, 
they felt that theae were the most useful activities for 
achieving sex equity in their statea. 



Local Directors of Vocational Education and of Guidance and 
Counseling reported that LEAs were piecing their greatest 
effort on monitoring laws which prohibit sex discrimination in 
staff hiring, firing, and promotion and on ensuring male and 
female representation on all Local Advisory Councils. Close 
to two-thirds reported that these activities were being imple- 
mented. However, these activities had not resulted in s more 
equitable distribution of men and women in vocational education 
administration positions at the LEA level. There still was a 
predominance of men who were local Directors of Vocational 
Education (90%) and local Directors of Guidance and Counseling 



District Level Activities 



aox). 
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Approximately two-thirds of the LEAs were reviewing funding 
practices to assure that guidelines regarding sex equity were 



carried out. 



LEAs were considerably less involved in research, evaluation, 
data collection, and dissemination activities than m review 
and aonitonng activities. 

The LEA Directors were asked if their agencies had conducted Title IX 
self-evaluations that included vocational education. Over 70% of the 
responding Directors indicated that they had implemented or completed 
reviews of all programs for sex inequities, an <j reviews of adaussion and 
recruitment policies and practices. Less activity had been carried out 
on the review of curriculuai materials for sex inequities. Fifty-five 
percent of the responding Directors indicated implementation of curriculum 
reviews; however, almost 40% had initiated very Uttle or no activity. 

The Title IX reviews of vocational education programs, reported by a 
Mjonty of LEAs as already implemented, had had little effect on student 
enrollment. Enrollment continued to reflect traditional enrollment 
Patterns 

Personnel at postsecondary institutions (40%) were more likely than 
personnel at secondary schools (15%) to have undertaken activities to 
reduce sex inequities m staffing patterns 

In general, according to LEA Directors, school level activities were 
"informally implemented." Thirty-eight percent of the LEAs had imple- 
mented activities to make students aware of non-traditional options. 
Although 24% of the LEAs had implemented day care and 22% had imple- 
mented community liaison activities, over half had no plans to carry out 
these functions. The percentage of LEAs undertaking student or community- 
oriented activities was generally smaller than the percentage undertaking 
data collection, monitoring, and review activities 
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A ctivities of Counselors and Teachers at the School Level 

• Sixty-three percent of the counselors reported that programs 
tw encourage non- traditional enrollment were being formally 
and informally implemented. 

• Approximately 47% of the counaelors reported that their LEAs 
were implementing programs to alert students to inequities and 
39% were making special guidance services available tc non- 
traditional students. 

• Twenty-two percent of the counselors reported that their LEAs 
were engaged in community liaison activities. Twenty-nine 
percent reported they were providing day-care services. 

Instructors and counselors reported efforts to encourage students to 
outer non-traditional programs; 27% of the matructo'a and 37% of the 
counselors reported formal implementation of this kind of activity at 
the school level. However, approximately 39% of instructors and 22% of 
counselors reported no plans for or knowledge of programs of this type. 
Approximately 36% (sic) of instructors and 18% of counselors reported 
formal preparation for special job development or placement programs, 
while approximately 50% of boti groups reported no activity. At a 
maximum, a little more than a third of the schools were actively spon- 
soring programa for students. 

Only 13% of both instructors and counselors reported that their achoola 
were aponsoring programs for employers or community organization to 
make them aware of problems of inequity; almost three-quarters reported 
no pl.^s to do so. Approximately a quarter reported implementing special 
guidance and counseling services for non-traditional atudents; approxi- 
mately 14% reported that day care services were being provided. Thus, 
little student or community-oriented activity appears to have been 
taking place at the school level. 
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Junior colleges and technical institutions appear to have been using 
the greatest effort to achieve sex equity, and comprehensive high schools 
and vocaticr.»l Mf 4 schools the least. 

Perceptions of Sex Equity Problems and Progress 

• A quirter to a third of the respondents at the state and local 
levels of the educational systea generally agreed that rules 
denying admission to courses on the basis of sex, unwritten 
understanding that some courses were for males and others for 
females, and teacher reluctance to have non-traditional students 
in their courses had all changed for the better m the past 

five years. Yet, unwritten understandings and teacher reluctance 
to have non-traditional students m their courses were generally 
indicated as most m need of further change 

• Vocational educators at all level* indicated that cosnunity 
attitudes and values presented the aajo- constraint to sex 
equity in vocational education Const, mts eaanatmg froa 
parental attitudes and influences were the second most commonly 
mentioned constraint 

• Representatives of outside organizations and agencies inter- 
viewed were critical of vocational education's efforts to 
address inequities. Impediments to change within vocational 
education were thought to be the predominance of aale instruc- 
tors and administrators, and stereotyped materials. In general, 
the representatives of outside organizations felt there must 

be stronger enforcement of the legislation pertaining to sex 
equity. 

• Approximately 25* of all respondents (state and local staff 
plus outside respondents) felt it was justifiable to take the 
sex of a student into consideration when determining the type 
of work-study, cooperative education, or job placement that 
was arranged However, few individuals at any level felt 
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there were circumntancrs in which inequitable classroom 
assignments were justified. 



It is important to note that state staff indicated higher levels of 
implementation of review and monitoring activities than of activities 
designed for students (which were felt to be most effective by the 
greatest number of state staff). Encouraging male and female represen- 
tation on Advisory Councils was perceived by the greatest number of 
individuals to be least effective. There appears to have been an 
inconsistency between those activities which states were emphasizing and 
those activities which were felt to be most productive. 

State Impact on School Activities 

School level activities that app' ared to be most closely associated with 
thos at the state level were av reness efforts and support activities 
for students. Furthermore, mon toring/review/data collection which 
represented the bulk of state ' ;vel activity generally had the highest 
correlation with the indicator* of activity at the school level. This 
is significant because it repn aents an important linkage between state 
and school: i.e., the more attention the state paid to what the school 
was doing, the more the school tended to do. 

Schools that made a concerted effort to enroll non-traditional students, 
to assure sex equity in student programming, and to eliminate discrimina- 
tion in employment were also those in which enrollment of women in 
non-traditional training was highest. 

In sum, those schools with higher activity indicator seemed also to 
have been those with higher non-traditional enrollments. There were 
more significant correlations with non-traditional female enrollment 
than with non-traditional male enrollment However, those indicators 
reflecting activities aimed directly at students also correlated signi- 
ficantly with non-traditional male enrollment 
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Concluiions of Volume 1 

The two conclusions of Volume 1 no st relevant to this study were: 



A concerted effort aust be mid' to identify and disseminate 
exemplary programs and strstegies for overcoming sex inequi- 
ties in vocational education. 

At the timr of the study there were few examples of successful 
efforts to reduce sex inequities m vocational training pro- 
grams. It is of vital importance that information on success- 
ful strategies be disseminated to the widest possible vocational 
education audience. 



There aust be considerably more emphasis at all levels on 
activities designed to overcome inequities, in addition to the 
monitoring and reviewing designed to discover such inequities. 

The need for efforts to overcome inequities is a major theme 
throughout the legislation. However, the primary form of 
activity observed consisted of reviewing and monitoring - 
activities which are passive in nature. Corrective action is 
needed to overcome inequities discovered. States, local 
education agencies, and schools .ust be provided both with 

ncentives to act and with examples of successful approaches 
Data from this study revealed that schools which made major 
efforts to address inequities had a higher proportion of 
non-traditional students Concerted efforts, particularly 
those which directly involve students, are crucial 10 reducing 
inequities 
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THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EQUITY STULY, VOLUME 2 , 
LITERATURE AND SECONDARY DATA REVIEW 

This volume cited studies undertaken prior to the enactment of the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 1976. The studies indicated that, by and 
l*rge, the schools had served to reinforce the sex stereotypes of the 
larger society. Girls had been reinforced to develop "fesiinine" behavior 
patterns and prepare for lives as wives and Bothers, not as wage earners. 
When girls enrolled in courses to prepare for gainful employment, they 
concentrated in traditionally female fields. Several studies suggested 
that girls got little encouragement from counselors to take non-traditional 
courses. 

Attitudes Toward VEA '76 

One relevant study cited was Dykstra (1977), which, investigated the 
attitudes of vocational educators in Colorado toward implementation of 
the sex equity provisions of the 1976 Amendments, and their level of 
agreement with each of the requirements. Sixty-six percent of the 
instructors, 57% of the local Directors of Vocational Education, 38% of 
the teacher educators and 28^ of state staff disagreed with the provision 
that set .side $50,000 for sex equity personnel at the state level. A 
majority of respondents disapproved of the provision of day care for 
children of students at the secondary level. They also disagreed with 
provisions of vocational education programs for displaced homemakers; 
however, 73% agreed with the required review of the distribution of 
grants to assure that the needs of women are addressed. In general, the 
state staff were more supportive than local staff of the new legislation. 

Need, f or Resea rch 

A need for further research in the following areas was cited: (a) the 
course entry process, (b) training in school, (c) placement of students; 
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and (d) the attitude* and behaviora of adainiatrators, teachers, coun- 
aelora r and pareota, aa well as atudeots. 

The authora Maintained that atudiea generalized about vocational expec 
tatiooa and achieveaenta baaed on exaainationa of college graduatea, 
although half the population doea not go to college, and far more than 
half doea not coaplete college. The working claaa woaan and her 
relationahip u> the occupational world was coospicuoualy abaent froa 
exiating reaearch literature (Roby, 1975). 

The leaning of work to working clasa woaeo needa to be explored. They 
are preauaed to have low aotivatioo and career \nterest, despite the 
fact that froa an early age most expect to work a good part of their 
1 ivea . 



PAPER ON EFFECTS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATI ON PROGRAMS: 
RESEARCH FIMGIMGS AND ISSUES 

This paper, contained in The Planning Papers for the Vocational 
Education Study, issued by the National Institute of Education, reviewed 
and ayntheai2ed data compiled through Major national logitudinal aurveya 
aa followa: Project Talent , (1960)i Youth in Transition , (1968); the 
National Longitudinal Surveys (of Labor Market Experience), (1968); the 
Longitudin al Study of Educational Effecta (also known aa the National 
Longitudinal Study of the High School Clasa of 1972). 

Thi . -t idological ahortcovngs and dates of these studies affected 
their findinga. The nusiber of woaeo graduates froa occupational cur- 
ricula other than busineas and clerical was too saall to perait con- 
cluaiooa regarding the effect of their high school prograaa on later 
eaployaent . 
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Jobi Sought 

The studies reiterated woaen's segregation in occupational ly stereotyped 
courses within all three curricula: college preparatory, general, and 
vocational education. 

According to Grasso and Shea, these 1968 National Longitudinal Survey 

data are not out of date. A 1976 Gallup Youth Survey found that woaen 

retained occupational goals siailar to those held by students in the 

1960s. For exaaple, the top career preferences of teenage girls still 

included: secretary, teacher, nurse, social worker, and hairdresser, 

aaong others. The only difference* reported (Prediger, et.al. , 1974) is 

that the proportion of high school girls who expect to work outside the 

* 

home had risen over the decade. 



Wages 



The authors found that in contrast to the results for aen, the evidence 
indicated that vocational education for girls in high school strongly 
benefited them later in the labor aarket. However, unexpectedly, it was 
found that the wage and earnings statistics demonstrated that the benefit 
in wages was in sex-typed occupations. This say have resulted because 
only the business and clerical course had enough woaen students for 
separate analysis. 



Conclusions of the Paper 



• Grasso and Shea suggested that those who criticize vocational 
programs on the basis of occupational sex-segregation should 
carefully reconsider the alternative occupations available to 
the average young woaan. 

Subsequent studies have noted that aassive changes occurred in the 
attitudes and aspirations of young feaales relative to work, educa- 
tion, and childbeanng. for exaaple, only 25% of females surveyed 
tn the 1979 ffLS reported that they wanted to be exclusively hoae- 
aakers at the age of 35. This is a decrease of 35% since the 1968 
MIS. (Bonis, et.al. , J979.) 
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• The results suggested that woMn working id non-s< x-typed jobs 
were not necessarily better off than other young women. The 
effects of holding a traditiooal job varied by level of schooling 
and by race, but apparently those with less than a baccalaureate 
degree had a financial advantage working in a sex-typed job. 



Co— entary 

The Primary Data, Volum e 1, The Vocational Education Equity Study by AIR 
and Section II, Analysis of State Reports and National and State Enroll- 
ment Data, of this current study for the two Councils reflect similar 
findings regarding conditions in the state and local education agencies 
and provide soae insights which may be useful in considering where the 
vocational education legislation may be strengthened for improved imple- 
•entation. 

On the other hand, the Literature and Secondary Data Review, V olume 2 of 
the AIR study, because of the dates of studies reviewed, merely redefined 
the conditions Uut the sex equity provisions of the legislation were 
designee to correct Therefore, Volume 2 provides only limited insights 
regarding the impact of the new mandates and provisions 

It should also be noted that the research by AIR was conducted only one 
year after Federal regulations for implementing VEA '76 were issued -- 
regulations were published in October 1977, and the data and information 
collection are from the spring of 1978. Caution is warranted since the 
changes reflected in the field at that time more likely resulted from 
the implementation of Title IX legislation than from the sex equity 
provisions of the Education Amendments of 1976. Likewise, more recent 
changes as a result of VEA '76 are not reflected in these early data. 

The paper on "Effects of Vocational Education Programs: Research Findings 
and Issues" attempted to examine national longitudinal studies for their 
relevance to vocational education, even though none reviewed was originally 
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designed to analyze vocational education. Consequently, the studies' 
employment- re la ted data are inadequate for drawing precise conclusions 
on vocational education. Additionally, the staples contained in the 
studies are outdated the oldest of the studies, Project Talent, 
collected data in i960. In the inter 1a there has been a "subtle revo- 
lution" in the work patterns of women, markedly affecting their training 
for work as well. The Graaso and Shea contention that conditions had not 
changed for women since the 1960s cannot be validated until further 
research has been undertaken. The conclusions drawn in their study, 
however, may be relevant to the consideration of the need for changes in 
vocational education legislation. 



* 
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IV 



HEARINGS 



Approximately 80 persons from 21 states participated in the Councils* 
two public hearings on sex equity in vocational education held in May, 
1980. The hearings, designed to gain the perspective of individuals and 
groups affected by the sex equity provisions and those responsible for 
implementing or monitoring the legislation, were held in New York City 
(Nay 8-9) and Denver, Colorado (Hay 15-16). Witnesses were invited to 
present testimony before iieabers of the two Councils, and at least one 
member of a State Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 

ORGANIZATIO N AND CONDUC T OF T HE HEARINGS 

The regional design of the hearings -- one in the East and one in the 
West — was based upon prior studies which found that the participation 
of wowfl in non-traditional education vanes by the region of the country, 
size of metropolitan/ rural location, by age and by racial/ ethnic group. 1 
The assumption was that, although the broad legislative issues raised in 
the two locations would be similar, the variables affecting service 
needs of women an* thr administrative tasks of service delivery would be 
di f Cerent. 

The two hearings were publicized through public notices, media and 
letters to a wide range of organizations and associations concerned with 
sex equity issues, encouraging them to attend the hearings and participate 
in the discussions and/or submit written testimony A wide variety of 



*J?i u dy_of t he Factors Influenci ng the Parti c ipation of Women 
11 NogrA^^o 11 *! O ccupations' in Pos tseconda ry Area Vocational 
T rai n ing S chools, Rj Associates. Arlington, VA, 1977. 

Rural Women in Postseco ndary Voca tional Edu cation, Rj Associates. 
Arlington, VA, 1978 

*to** n _ m Non- traditional Voca tional E ducati on in Secondary Schools, 
Rj Associates Arlington, VA, 1978 ~" 
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knowledgeable individuals were invited to address key issues of concern 
to the Councils; additionally, evening sessions provided opportunity for 
the Councils to hear fro* other persons who wished to present testimony. 

A panel format for the hearings enabled the Councils to receive testimony 
focusing upon issue areas; witnesses presented testimony individually 
followed by group discussion and interaction with the Council aeabers. 
Each hearing began with a panel presentation of "State Profile" an 
overview of the progress of one state in detail (in the East) or several 
states (in the West) in implementing the sex equity provisions of the 
Federal legislation. The second panel at each hearing focused on the 
"Perspective froa Persons Outside the Vocational Education Systea" with 
an emphasis on testimony from organizations concerned with sex equity 
issues. The third panel in the East concentrated on the "Special Needs 
of Minority Woaen;" in the West the third panel directed its attention 
to the role and functions of the Sex Equity Coordinators. The fourth 
and final Eastern panel examined "Supportive Services/Innovative Programs;" 
the Western, "Postsecondary Vocational Education and Displaced Hoaeaaker 
Programs " An evening panel m the West also addressed the "Special 
Needs of Minority Women." 

A "Roundtable Discussion" on the implications of the testimony for 
legislation closed each hearing This session enabled Council members 
to discuss with the witnesses the issues raised during the hearings and 
related concerns It also provided an oppor unity for others present to 
question witnesses and Council members and to discuss the issues 



SUMM ARY OF TESTIMONY 

Witnesses addressed the full range of issues of interest to the Councils- 
funding, the focus on sex equity, special needs of women, postsecondary 
education, the role et Sex Equity Coordinators, the utility of public 
hearings on State Plans, attitudes and training of vocational education 
personnel, and the impact of related legislation, additionally, they 
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raised several other areas of concern: services and programs for displaced 
homemakers, the needs of minority and adult women, attitudes o: parents 
■nd peers, concerns that sex equity include accessibility for both 
«xea. The role of Federal legislation and government in vocational 
education, curriculum, and texts, and the problem associated with 
changing attitudes were covered. There wss discussion of program, 
successful efforts, and barriers to the progress of sex equity. 

This summary ayntheaizea the comments, infonaation, and detailed 
■tateaenta of witnesses on issues. It is not intended to be an 
exhaustive review or replication of testimony, but rather a focus on 
the substantive points of testimony snd written ststementa received. 



Federal Role 



"The Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 
not only outlawed discrimination in vocational 
programs, but also mandated active efforts to 
reduce sex bias and stereotyping. It is this 
area of affirmative action that the new Federal 
vocational education amendments need to addreas 
once again with renewed atrength and commitment. 
The new OCR Guidelines for Vocational Education 
are an encouraging sign that equity m vsved 
is a national priority. Adequate staffing and 
accountability procedures at state, local, and 
Federal levels, however, must be provided to 
ensure that these new guidelines do indeed 
support the full implementation of the 'spirit* 
as well as the 'letter 1 of the law." 



Sex Equity Coordinator 



Many witneaaea expressed concern that the law is too vaguely written. In 
some cases, the "letter of the law" or the minimum requirements are 
being met without any significant progress toward equity. The problea 
is twofold: (l) the legislation is not flexible enough to sllow the 
various adauuictrative and aervice functiona within the vocational 
education delivery syatem to operate according to the different structures 
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of the states and localities; and, (2) the leniency of "aay" veraua 
"ahall" language leavea little opportunity for accountability and 
enforcement of the aex equity provisions. 

Serious concerna were raised, especially at the New York hearing , re- 
garding whether the current vocstionsl educstion systea wss precluding 
the equity and upgrading needed by woaen and whether fundaaentsl chsnges 
would be required in order to aaaure equal access. While aost of the 
witnesses atated that their respective states met the ainiaua requi resents 
for sex equity, few cited examples of state initiative to aaaure that 
the intent as well as the letter of the law was enforced. For exsaple, 
through the hearings only two states (New York snd California) were 
identified which had required LEA 8 to meet specific sex equity re qui re- 
sents as a condition of funding. 

Witnesses suggested that, ss a ainiaua, Mandatory language be included 
in the reauthorization to require: sex equity in vocational guidance 
and counseling; aervicea for displaced hoaeaakers; curriculua revision 
to elisunste sex bias and sex stereotyping; sex equity training snd 
personnel development for administrators, teachers, and counselors; dsy 
csre progrsas; and aaaistance to woaen in prepsring for snd obtaining 
non-traditional eaployaent. 

Concern regsrdmg the Federsl role extended beyond the reauthorization 
of vocational education aa a aingle piece of legislation and auggested 
the need for broad legislative coordination to achieve sex equity: 



"There have been tuny laportsnt efforts to 
provide for laproved coordination at the 
Federal level m the area of education/ work. 
Interagency coordination is taking place . . . 
Two aajor nstional adviaory councila have 
joined forcea to hold theae hearinga . . . Next 
year will provide an extraordinary opportunity 
for furthering a coordinated approach if, aa 
aay be the caae, vocational education legislation 
is reauthorized along with the youth prograaa 
of CETA (the Youth Eaployaent and Demonstration 
Projects Act, or YEDPA) , and m conjunction 
with the new Administration propoaal . As the 
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broad laauea of education/work are addreaaed, 
apccific approaches should be identified for 
meeting the needa of apecial population! in a 
comprehensive and coordinated way at the Federal 
level." 



Vitneaaea generally agreed on the need for lmkagea between vocational 
education and other work/education agencies. The Comprehenaive 
Employment and Training Administration (CETA) and the Office for Civil 
Rights (OCR) were mentioned repeatedly as agencies which should have a 
close working relationship with vocational education. 

One witnesa suggested that a Mandatory sex equity component should be 
built mto all Federal legislation. It was also suggested that the 
Vocational Education Amendments could require that teama of equal 
education opportunity compliance officers and technical aasistance 
apecialiata be formed m every state agency and available in adequate 
numbers and levels of positions to have ^he clout to enforce the OCR 
guidelines at the state and local levels. 



Special Heeds of Women 

Supportive services is one of the options the legislation leaves to 
state discretion such services aught include child care, 
transportation, and attention to the needs of displaced homeaakers, 
■inority women and adult women. 

Child Care 

The crucial need for adequate, affordable child care services was 
addreased by a number of witnesses, as was the need for legislators 
to recognize that child care is essential and clearly related to 
employment. Witnesses stressed that in order for vocational 
education to reach women efforts amst be made to ensure that they 



Legislative Analyat for a National 
Organization of Statea 
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remain in achool. One witneaa pointed out that the dropout rate 



for atudenta entering the ninth grade in the New York City public 
schoola ia 45%, that pregnancy la the major reaaon for dropping 
out, and that about 80% of pregnant teenage dropouta never return 
to achool, Nor n the problem confined to urban areas; Maine has 
the highest teenage pregnancy rate in the nation. 

There ii. an extreme shortage of dsy csre for children under three 
yesrs old. New York City was cited as an example; there are only 
eight centers for infanta in the city, five in Brooklyn where they 
are inacceaaible to siuch of the population. Inability to find 
affordable infant care is a problea especial lv for teenage parents 

"in a kind of oversimplified way and as absurd 
is it aay sound, 1 v Id say that the special 
needs of Minority wr jn as they pertain to 
vocational education are, first and foremost, 
birth control and adequate ihildcare." 



Despite the great need for child care services, only one state 
represented (New Mexico) indicated that day care services were 
provided through vocational education funds and this through a 
joint training and service project \ n Oregon, the LEA decides 
whether to fund day care. 

Although witnesses stated the need for Federal attention to day 
care, they cautioned that the approach to child care must be 
flexibile. Regulations of CETA and of Many state departments of 
public welfare require that children be placed in a licensed day 
care center Unfortunately, thtse centers are "day" care programs 
and arp not available for evening adult education students. Provisions 
allowing women to pay their relatives and neighbors for child care 
were suggested as a means of dealing with the time problem as well 
aa the ahortage of available centers. 



Dean of Continuing and Adult Education and 
Chair of a Commission on the Status of Women 
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Transport* tion 

Accessibility to vocational education is often impeded by trans- 
portation probleas, a particular difficulty for low-income women 
A Denver hearing witness, whose program inc) les job placement as 
well as vocational education, noted that the costs of either owning 
an automobile (payments, repairs, gasoline) or using public trans- 
portation (not alwayr available) to reach school or work have 
affected the program's ability to serve women. Often the problem is 
compounded when child en must be transported to day care centers as 
well. Rural women, as well as men, often have no access to public 
tranaportation and a witness from Colorado noted that only one city 
in that state has even limited public transportation 

Displaced Homemakers 

"Host displaced homemakeis need vocational 
services Host are unprepared to enter the 
occupations in which there is a real demand 
today. Vocational education funds coordinated 
with state and CETA funds could address these 
needs beautifully. A small beginning has been 
made. But there is a great deal yet to do " 



Currently, only two legislative acts include displaced homemakers 
among those eligible for funding in employment and training programs 
the Educational Amendments of 1976 (vocational education programs 
for displaced homemakers and other special groups) and the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act Amendments of 1978 Some 
states have passed legislation to assist displaced homemakers while 
other states have provided little o"" no money for assistance. 
Witnesses stressed that until very recently, the plight of the 
displaced hcmemaker had not come to the public's attention and only 
in the past few years have legislators become concerned abuut pro- 
viding services to these women 



Director of a Displaced Homemaker 
Program 
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The displaced homeniaker programs represented at the hearing presented 
program designs that varied in services provided and funds available 
Most witnesses agreed that more support was needed from the coiwnum ty 
and the legislature One witness expressed concern that vocational 
education money earmarked for special groups had not been used 
because no requests for proposals had been written at the state 
level 

The testimony contained many strategies for program improvement, 
expansion and development Some of these have already been 
incorporated into the programs and some ve r e "think pieces," they 
include the following 

• The term "displated homemaker" is for some unfamiliar 
and/or has negative connotations for employees and 
student s One wi tness suggested t hdt "ca rer-r t hangers" 
might be a better description 

• More data are required to su^tant ldte the existence and 
nteds of displaced homemakers 

• Advisory committees should be established to monitor 
expend it n res of vocat iond 1 edut at ton funds to 1 nsure 
their appropriation to displdced homemaker programs 

• Progrjin per 1 >nnel should develop working relationships 
with vocational edinattnn staff «U the administrative 
level to coordinate efforts, provide support, ..rid roridtu t 
joint planning sessions 

• ntf-iampus displaced hnmrm.ikrt tenters (as opposed to 
tenters .it efiiu.ition.il institutions) may provide a bettei 
environment for women returing to school or work 

• Noii-t radit iotid I training should be made .iv.nlahle through 
disp laied homemaker program*- / hands-on currwulum 
tould be used to introduce „uc h tj tning 
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• Special it iff could be funded in college job placement 
officei to provide job referral and placeaent. 



• One witness felt the g reateat need ia for synergism among 
the programa, the development of ■ collective identity: 

"...there ia in enormous need for 
colisborstion sod cooperation between 
ell displsced howuker centers. The 
centeri which ire coaaunity bssed 
orgsnizstions sod those that ire housed 
in educstionsl institutions exist for 
the saae purpose - to help the displsced 
homemaker make the transition froa 
being trauaatized to being aade self- 
sufficient, aa effortleaaly aa possible." 

Program Aaaociate for a Diaplaced 
Homemaker Prograa 



Minority Woaen 



Many of the iaauea expreaaed aa being of particular concern to 
ainority woaen (e.g. day care, tranaportation, counaeling) are 
iaauea affecting all woaen, and ainority aen aa well. Hiapanir 
witneaaea diacuaaed the need for outreach to ainority peoplea 
through coaaunity baaed organizational Black, Hiapanic and Indian 
witneaaea cited the negative laage of occupational education 
prograaa in ainority coaaunitiea. Theme negative attitudea toward 
vocational education are prevalent in the ainority coaaunitiea 
whose atudenta have often beea ate reo typed a a acholaatically unable 
to coapete in acadeaic atudiea. Thia ia particularly true in the 
Slack coaaunity. As a result, aany ainority youth sre encouraged 
by their parents to shy away froa "ahop" couraea and to get in 
acadeaic education which will preoare thea for a white collar job. 

"Specifically, there ia a need to disseaina .e to 
the Black Coaaunity the laage of vocational 
education that elevatea ind placea eaphasis on the 
ad v* at ages aff'.rded one who receivea both a sound 
acadeaic education plus vocational akill training." 

Career Development Special iat for a 
Local Education Ageocy 
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There was concern that vocational education work to eliminate 
attitudes which cause Indians to be placed in courses based on the 
assumption that they are "good with their hands" as a result of 
beading and waking baskets 

Difficulties facing Hispanic minority women were identified. 
Witnesses at the New York hearing emphasized the need for programs 
designed to address unique cultural differences as a meant, of 
encouraging the participation of minority women m vocational 
education In the West, again the hearing panel was told that 
because of cultural differences many Mexican-American women were 
reluctant to participate m non-traditional training. For non- 
English or limited English speaking students who are preparing to 
enter the work force there is a need to prepare teachers and 
counselors better, and to modify curriculum. Cultural variations 
were expressed - 

"Indian women face a great deal of societal 
pressure to marry and bear children at an early 
age And the Indian mother has always been viewed 
as the one most responsible for caring for and 
raising the children Her family and peers tend 
to value her skills in homemaking and child rearing 
more than for any ambitions and abilities she may 
have " 



"National programs and Federal legislation have 
had an impact upon the status of black women; 
however, it has not been significant. Black and 
Spanish speaking women are still at the bottom of 
the ladder in every instance except unemployment. 
According to 1978 Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Report, minority teenage girl 1 ; accounted for 34.5% 
of the unemployment population, surpassing even 
black teenage boys " 



Special Projects Coordinator of an 
Indian Education Program 



Career Development Specialist for a 
Local Education Agency 
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In addition to the perceptions and v. ijea affecting minority 
intercat in vocational education, there waa concern for sore 
■inority involvment in program planning and Monitoring. Adviaory 
Couacila drew attention one witneaa expresaed concern that one 
Slack woman on an Adviaory Council doea not mean there la adequate 
■inority representation, that the needa of Hiapanic and Indian 
women are very different. A poaaible improvement night be requiring 
proportional representation of the atate'a annority population. 

Adult woaen 

Again, for adult women, the issuea of child care, counseling, and 
tranaportation were raiaed in regard to the postsecottdary vocational 
education delivery syatem. Witneaaea atated that women tend to 
make career deciaions later in life than men and suggested that 
there be more empnasia on enrollment equity and program development 
in poatsecondary vocational education. 

During the Eastern bearing there was considerable discusaion of 
the barriera for women aeeking to enter apprenticeahip programs and 
non-trad ltional employment. Witneaaea at the Weatern hearing also 
cited a lack of action on, or even recognition of, the problema of 
age diacrimination a a well aa a ex bias. They auggeated the need 
for changea within the delivery aystem itself, as well aa the need 
to prepare potential workers to be employed in occupationa pre- 
dominated by the opposite sex. 

Sexual haraaament and abuse were cited as critical problems for 
non-traditional employment and occupational preparation and, 
although no auggeationa for resolving or dealing with these issues 
were offered by witnesses, nany questions were raised. If the 
vocstional education system trains vonen for non-trsditional jobs, 
will industry employ them 7 Can vocational educators influence 
recalcitrant unions and contractors 7 Is there any way for vocational 
educators to address the sex d? termination and age discrimination 
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(■any trades continue to have upper age limits for apprenticeships 
despite 1978 Department of Labor affirmative action guidelines 
which persut their waiver) that women in adult education programs 
will later encounter 9 

Curricula and Texts 



The need to introduce students to a range of career possibilities 
through infusing sex-fair materials into the curriculum was expressed by 
many witnesses. It was generally agreed that the curriculum should 
include techniques that serve to expand students' views of their 
potential career options and expose them to women *nd men in non- 
traditional j sbs 

Witnesses suggested exploratory programs at the junior high school level 
as a means to help students make better decisions in high school 
Additionaly, it was suggested that coordination between vocational 
education and career education programs may be a means to ensure that 
non~sexist career materials are infused into the curriculum at the 
elementary school level. 



"Textbooks continue to reflect stereotyped views of 
men and women, especially in the vocational areas 
where women are virtually nonexistent." 



Sex Equity Coordinator 



"One woman role model can do more to effect change 
than 100 planned activities. One woman to demon- 
strate the absurd nature of the present inequities. 
One woman to teach, to demonstrate, to lead " 



Administrator of a State Regional 
Education Agency 
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Counselors and Instructor! 



"Sex stereotyping 1S still a problem in Most school 
systesis. Studies show that both sale and female 
counselors respond more favorably to female students 
who select traditional career interests. . . Very 
few woaen are local vocational administrators or 
instructors in the nontraditional programs, hence 
few role models for girls to see." 



Witnesses at both hearings agreed that nore focus on pre-service and 
in-service sex equity training for the instructors and counselors is 
needed because they affect the students' career and training choices. 
Programs that help educators to examine their personal views and 
attitudes regarding vocational training and non-tradit lonal work 
opportunities for women are also needed Witnesses suggested that 
attendance of counselors and teachers at workshops or seminars on sex 
bias should be made mandatory. 

One witness pointed out that even though funds are available to acquaint 
guidance counselors with changing work patterns and sex equity require- 
ments, there is little change because the funds are not used. Many 
counseling departments do not give high priority to sex equity issues; 
therefore, girls are not fully informed of their career options and, m 
many instances, are steered away from traditional sale courses such as 
math and science Without a background m math or science, girls are 
unable to meet requirements for tntry to a majority of non-traditional 
training programs. 

Vocational education funds are also available for in-service training 
for vocational education teachers and other staff members to overcome 
sex bias and stereotyping However, the experience of many of the 
witnesses was that instructors are resistant to most programs and 
activities that deal with changing their attitudes Another factor 
which deters instructors from taking additional training is that m 
some states certified vocational instructors are not required to take 



Sex Equity Coordinator 
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additional course work or training in order to continue teaching. One 
example is New York State where 701 of all vocational teachers are 
permanently certified, 100% of all home economics teachers are female, 
and 98% of the industrial arts teachers are sale 

Other witness suggestions included: 

• Vocational aptitude tests should be examined for inherent 
sex i sa 

• Principals, school board administrators, and certification 
committees should require in-service and pre-service sex 
equity training for instructors and counselors. 

• More bias-free guidance materials should be developed. 

• Women instructors should be recruited and trained to teach 
non"t radi t lonal courses 

• Counselors should develop support systems for girls in 
non-traditional courses Often girls participating in these 
courses are subjected to sexual harassment 



Public Hear ings 

The Federal legislation mandates public hearings as part of the 
development of each State Plan for vocational education Although this 
mandate was not designed solely to achieve sex equity* it does theore- 
tically present the opportunity for the special needs of women previously 
noted in this section, as well as other sex equity issues, to be heard. 
The potential is for individuals and groups to state their concerns 
about existing and planned vocational education programs, and to have an 
impact on the State Plan before the state receives Federal funds. 
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Several of the individuals and organization representatives outside 
of the vocational education system testified on the public hearing 
process. Their atteapts to Monitor and review State Plans and their 
testiaony at the mandated public bearings had shown a mixed effect on 
the State Plan. One witness* experience was positive: 

"It is my conclusion from our experience that 
re e n— c Editions will be implemented only through 
the coMitaeat of the top administration. At the 
same time, the top administration will not he able 
to commit itself to implementing recommendations 
which are never maJe. Because the recommendations 
and report of t^e (State) Commission for Women were 
available at the time that he took office, (Deputy 
Secretary of Education) was able to move rapidly to 
implement policies reflecting our concerns." 

Chair of a State Commission for Women 

Other witnesses stated that their cements and recommendations at public 
bearings had had only limited effect; many felt their testimony had no 
impact or only very minor impact on laplemcntation of the sex equity 
provisions. Another questioned the whole process* 

"Vocational education should he initiating and doing, 
not responding " 

Director of a State Commission for Women 
Witnesses cited the following problems with the public hearing process: 

• insufficient time to review State Plans (some Sex Equity 
Coordinators also expressed this concern); 

• women's groups and others who may be interested in sex equity 
issues are not aware of the public hearing process, 

• groups that have testified repeatedly without seeing positive 
results may not feel it is an effective use of their time; 
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• citizens often find the language of the hearing materials 
confusing One witness stated. 



Sex Equity Coordina tors 

One of the major new provisions contained in the Education Amendments of 
1976 was the requirement that each state employ full-time personnel 
to assure implementation of sex equity Funded for a minimum of $50,000, 
this Sex Equity Coordinator has ten specifically mandated functions. 
The Irgislation allows considerable flexibility, however, regarding the 
position of the Coordinator within the organization and how the functions 
arr accomplished One Sex Equity Coordinator's statement exemplified 
the view of many 



"I < an assure you that Sex Equity Coordinators 
are working hard to achieve sex equity in 
education. We feel strongly that every student 
should have the opportuni ty to learn cone rete 
skills which will ultimately lead to gainful 
employment Vocational education plays an 
important part training students to enter the 
world of work As the nature of our society 
becomes that much more complex, the preparation 
of all students for survival in that society 
becomes e*ven more vital 11 



The rnlc of the Sex Equity Coordinator was viewed by witnesses as an 
essential tactor in atrieviuji equity and in eliminating sex bias. The 
net*d for expanded support of this position was generally expressed 



It is difficult to understand the system, 
and ! think they like it tha. way " 



Director of a Commission on the 
Statu* of Women 



Sex Equity Coordinator 
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Although there was general agreement regarding the necessity for such a 
position, the specific responsibilities and functions raised considerable 
idiscussion among witnesses. The following capsules highlight the issues 
raised: 

a The ten Mandated functions of the Sex Equity Coordinator require 
an enormous amount of work with very little money and, in soae 
caSvS, no staff beyond the Coordinator. The Coordinators need 
technical assistance and training to enable the* to perform their 
responsibilities. These services should com from the Federal 
level. 

a Although the^ ten Mandated functions are time consuming given 
current staff and funding, they should be retained; all of 
the functions are necessary. It was recommended that account- 
ability for sex equity be built into the jobs of other state 
officials so that equity becomes a responsibility which reaches 
beyond the Coordinator. Witnesses suggested that soae of the 
duties of the Coordinator be infused into the jobs of the 
local adaimstrators, state Directors of Planning and others 
in the systea. 

a The across-the-board funding level of $50,000 for sex equity 
personnel is not appropriate in every state. The current 
allocation systea does not take into account the aajor differ* 
ences in the states (area, population, nuaber of LEAi , etc.). 
Fifty thousand dollars is not enough aoney in aost states for 
sex equity prograaaing and aany coordinators have been unable 
to secure additional funds. The legislation says that states 
"aay iho use part of the grant to support additional full 
tiae personnel/' However, in aany states the Sex Equity Coor- 
dinator has only a secretary; in soae states, not even that. 

a It was suggested that persons responsible for presenting 

formal testiaony and recommendations to Congress for reauthori- 
zation should "pick the brains" of the coordinators. Their 
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experiences have been invaluable * n d many have concrete sugges- 
tions that should be included in any statement on legislative 
policy 

Coordinators should develop a stronger working relationship 
with CETA. They should be required to sit on State Employment 
and Training Planning Councils and work closely with Private 
Industry Councils, local CETA Advisory Councils, and other 
community groups 

Sole witnesses wanted the Sex Equity Coordinator to monitor 
vocational education from a position outside of the dfpartment 
of education Others thought that an inside position held 
lost potential for effecting change. Although most Coordinators 
are located within the state vocational education unit, one 
felt her placement in another part of the state department 
gave her more access to resources. 

Another area which generated differing opinions was the appro- 
priateness and effectiveness for the Coordinator of having 
compliance responsibility. Some witnesses wanted the position 
coordinated with Office for Civil Rights enforcement functions. 
Others felt that the Coordinator should be responsible' only 
for technical assistance. They maintained that either: 1) 
carrying out the "police" function detracts from the support 
and trust required to bring about change; 0 r 2) when compliance 
and assistance are too closely linked, the legal clout of the 
fonaer tends to overshadow the latter. There was little 
testimony to indicate whether the Sex Equity Coordinators had 
established a working relationship with the state Title IX 
Coordinators to combine mutual interests and similar reponsi- 
bilities 

Witnesses generally agreed that if the Coordinator is located 
within the vocational unit, the position should be as close 
administratively to the state Director of Vocational Education 
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it possible. The position nf the Sex Equity Coordinator in 
the state hierarchies varies considerably. In soae states, 
the Coordinator is on the same level as the assistant 
commission* v.id is consulted regarding all programmatic 
decisions; other states the Coordinator is nearly powerless 
having virt-.lly no contact with program staff, no control 
over sex equity funds, and seeing the State Plan only at the 
tiae a signature is required. Witnesses agreed that m order 
for the functions of the Coordinator to be implemented, the 
commitment of the state Director of Vocational Education is 
essential. However, one witness strongly recommended that the: 



". . Sex Equity Coordinator or person 
charged with elimination of sex bias be 
employed outside of the vocational educa- 
tion system to encourage independent 
monitoring and evaluation. Minnesota's 
Council on the Economic Status of Women 
has a $50,000 grant to do this and in 
Pennsylvania the Sex Equity Coordinator is 
m the Department of Education, not the 
vocational education department. Indivi- 
duals located within vocational education 
are subject to intimidation, compromise, 
and vested job interest." 



Director of a Commission on the 
Status of Women 



Other Major Considerations 

Two additional considerations were suggested by witnesses to the Councils 
(1) that the Councils recognize sex equity as an issue affecting men as 
well as women, and, (2) that there be recognition of the difficulties 
involved with changing attitudes. 



Sex Equity as an Issue that Affects Men as Well as Women 

"The issue of seoc equity is not just for women, 

it is a human issue Within the area of vocational 
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education sex bias and sex stereotyping lisut 
occupational choices Made by both sexes. . . It is 
significant to emphasize that sales are half the 
p rob lea. .. if we are to aake significant social 
change, sore emphasis must be placed upon increasing 
the awareness of males." 



Witnesses agreed that atrategies and programs should he developed 
that are designed specifically to broaden students' views about 
occupational options and that the focus should apply to men and 
water* equally. 

Witneaaea urged that Federal funds should not be available for home 
econoaics or industrial arts programs which are designed exclusively 
for. boys or girls. Co-ed industrial arts and hos>* econoaics at the 
junior high school level were contended as an excellent aeans to 
allow boys and girls to work together on acti/ities traditionally 
reserved for just one sex. 



Attitudes 

"The law can Mandate things, but it cannot aandate 
commitment to change. Attitudes of people can 
only be aodified through intensive, aeamngful, and 
consiatent training... Programs amst be developed 
which are geared to the adult population who com 
into contact with our students. Local schools 
must be directed to starting working with parents, 
students, and the coaaunity in a planned, results- 
oriented aanner. This (sex equity) is a societal 
problen and cannot be dealt with in isolation." 



This statement was reflected in the testimony of many witnesses 
participating in the hearing. Repeatedly witnesses expressed 
concern over widespread negative attitudes towa *d the selection by 
woaen of non-traditional training and esiploymtnt. These attitudes 
are prevalent in persons of all ages and races. Students, parents, 



Professor of Industrial Arts 



Director of a State Regional Education 
Agency 
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teachers and employers often reflect the curreu. iocietal pressures 
to conform to traditional roles. Students who do select non- 
traditional vocational education courses are frequently subject to 
harassment by their peers of both sexes, their parents, cossMinity 
leaders, and, in some instances, teachers. Without modification of 
negative attitudes and without creation of s positive awareness in 
the community, there is little chance of achieving sex equity in 
vocational education. 

A survey conducted in a Massachusetts community by OPTION (Opening 
People to Opportunities Now) in June 1979 was designed to investigate 
attitudes of junior high school students, thei^parents, and teachers 
toward male/female roles in society, both at work and at home. The 
results of the survey presented below summarize respondents' attitudes 
as traditional or non-traditional: 

Attitudes Students Parents Teachers 

« F « F M F 

Traditional 88* 57* 791 69* 45% 301 

Non-traditional 121 43* 21% 31* 55* 70* 



The interesting implications of these data were discussed: 

"Notice that the majority of both students and 
their parents were traditional in their thinking 
despite the fact that their teachers, especially 
their female teachers, were generally non- traditional 
in their attitudes. It seems to me that adult 
attitudes have to change if equity is to become a 
reality in the forseeable future, since parental 
pressure on children to remain in the traditional 
career and life patterns is evident." 

Sex Equity Coordinator 

In addition to the problems associated with non-traditional course 
selection, there is the problem of the broad stigma attached to the 
field of vocational education. One witness felt that negative 
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attitudes about vocational training were the result 0 f parents being 
embarrassed because their children were not in traditional academe 
protasis. Many parents believe that occupational tra .ning «eans 
their children are not "good enough" to complete an acadesuc study 
prograsi and go on to college. To these parents, vocational education 
prevents their children from achieving the "Aaencan Dream": 
higher education, upward mobility, and a professional job. 

In order to achieve equity successfully, strategies smst be developed 
that address attitudes and work positively to induce change. 
Witnesses suggested the following prograsis/s)ethods for changing 
these negative attitudes: 

a Woaen who are successful ir non-traditional jobs should 
be asked to speak to school and community groups. They 
could act as role Models to encourage employers to hire 
m with non- traditional training. 



Materials should be developed for disseaunation to students 
and counselors regarding options in vocational education 
courses. 

Monies should be spent on providing training for 
vocational education instructors and counselors. 

Materials should be disseainated to promote a positive 
image of vocational education by emphasizing the advan- 
tages of a sound academic education accompanied by 
vocational skill training. Community leaders should be 
made aware of the importance of expanding career options. 

Workshops and training sessions should be provided for 
parents, educators, and community and religious leaders 
who could then run similar workshops in the community. 
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• School! should arrange career days to enable students and 
parents to explore non-traditional programs, and talk to 
couselors, employers, and persons working in non- traditional 
fie Ida. 

• Public service announcements for radio and television 
should be designed and produced. This approach would 
expoae a broad range of people to positive statements 
about vocational education and non-traditional training, 
while requiring only a small expenditure of funds. 



Commentary 

The Councils* hearings resulted in the identification of controversies 
on these and related issues; they pointed to the success of the legis- 
lation in some states and in some areas, to shortcomings in others. 
Within each of these five issue areas, there are numerous points for 
discussion and deliberation. This commentary is provided to focus such 
dialogue : 

* Federal Role -- the ext ent to which vocat i onal education 
legislation should be p rescriptive for the state and local 
delivery system, Will flexible or mandatory language best 
accomplish the intent for sex equity? Should the legislation 
provide for mandated linkages with related legislation to 
strengthen efforts to elmmate sex discrimination, sex 
stereotyping and sex bias* 

* Special Needs of Women ~ the extent to which vocational 
education funding should be authorized and/or appropriated 
for child care, tr ansportation, displaced homemaker service, 
erogra ma and services specifically for Minority women and 
a dult women . Should appropriations be designated to meet the 
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identified needs specifically of women? Should additional 
incentives snd nesns of addreaaing these needs be explored for 
possible inclusion in the Federsl legialation? 

Curricula snd Tents/Counselors snd Instructors — the 
extent to which Federal legislation should/can ensure 
improvementa in staffing, and mteriais which affect 
sttitudes snd secession _ /. Should/csn Federal legislation 
affect these parta of the vocational education delivery ayatem, 
or are there other atrategiea that need to be employed? 

Public Hearinga — the extent to which the process haa 
been effective in assisting aex equity efforts. Is the 
current legislation aufficient to mure that public input and 
c o— en t is being effectively received snd sddressed? Should 
the provisions be strengthened, modified, or deleted? 

Sex Equity Coordinators -- the extent to which the Mandated 
functions are reslistic and being implemented. What are the 
•oat effective options for administrative placement of the Sex 
Equity Coordinator within the atatea' delivery systems, for 
the scope of the functions snd their relationahip to similsr 
functions of other legislation, snd for the level of funding? 
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V. APPENDICES 
The appendices contain the fol lowing information: 

A. Lists of vocational education programa designated aa Non- 
Traditional, Mixed, and Traditional for women in 1972. 
These* designation! were retained aa a baae for the analyaia 
of enrollment a in 1976 and 1978. 

B. A table of the U.S. percent enrollment of women in Non- 
traditional, Mixed, and Traditional categoriea by occupational 
training area and year. 

C. A table of the number and change in number of tot* 1 , men, and 
women atudenta enrolled in gainful vocational education 1972*78, 
for each atate atudied and the U.S.. 

D. Analyaea of report a and enrollment data from the fifteen 
atatea atudied, organized in the following manner for each 
atate: 

• A aummary of the analyaea of the atate reports and enroll- 
ment data. 

• An analyaia of the atate report*, including: 

Specific recomme n dation* or finding* on aex equity 
ftom the State Advisory Council on Vocation* 1 Educa- 
tion (SACVE), the public hearing on the State Plan, 
the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
(BOAE) 1 ataff report on the State Plan, the BOAE 



1 Data were collected prior to the establishment of the Department of 
Education and ita Office of Vocational and Adult Education. 
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Management Evaluation Review for Compliance and 
Quality (MERC/Q) report (where one was performed), 
and the state's reaponae(a) to the above (when the 
atate responded). 

Unique components of the State Plan that were of 
particular interest and/or could not be conveyed by 
it ewe in the Matrix. (See E. below.) 

A abort description of all sex equity progress that 
were detailed in the 1960 State Plan and/or the 1978 
Accountability Report. 

Fiacal year 1978 budget data for aex equity activi- 
ties, including purpose of funding, funds allocated, 
and funds expended, from the Accountability Report. 
There were diacrepanciea in many atate Reports, but 
the alloc st ions and expenditures were reported fros) 
the beat data available. These should be checked st 
the state level. Many atatea had an unexpended 
balance in their Reports, but no evidence in their 
Plsus of the inclusion of carry-over funds f row the 
previous yesr. 



o A table of the percent enrollment of women in Ron- traditional* 

Mixed, and Traditional categories by occupational training 

2 

area and year. 

o An analysis of detsiled enrollment date for 1972, 1976 
and 1978. Unless otherwise specified, discussion of 
enrollment changes refers to changea in enrollment of 
women. 



Data were obtained from BOAE. California enrollment data were 
supplied by the California State Of f ice of Vocational Education. 
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G. 



. Mtri x displaying the basic substance of sex equity activitiea 
addreaaed in each of the fifteen State Plana. 

* 

A short deacription of the common elements of successful sex 
equity prograas featured in the Vocational Education Equity 
Study. Voluaje 3: Cage Studies snd Promising Agprosches, 

lists of witnesses st the public nestings on sex equity in 
▼ocstional education aponaored by MACVE snd NACVEP in New York 
City and Denver, Colorado, Hay 1980. 
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Appendix A 

Vocational. Programs Designated as Hon-trsditional for Wo 



Agricultural 

Agricultural Supplies/Services 
Agricultural Mecbanica 
Agricultural Products 
Agricultural Production 
Agricultural Reaourcea 
Forestry 

Agriculture, Other 

Distributive 

Automotive Sales 
Building* Hardware 
Petroleum 

Health 

Hone 

Home Economics, Gainful & Non-Gainful 
None 

" Husineaa and Office 

Hone 

Technical 

Chemical Technology 
Aeronautical Technology 
Architectural Technology 
Automotive Technology 
Civil Technology 
Electrical Technology 
Electronic Technology 
Electromechanical Technology 
Envi moments 1 Control 
Industrial Technology 
Instrumentation Technology 
Mechanical Technology 
Metallurgical Technology 
Commercial Pilot Trsining 
fire snd Fire Ssfety Technology 
Forestry Technology 
Oceanographic Technology 
Air Polution 

Miscellsneous Technology, Other 



Technical (continued) 
Police Science 

Water and Vaate Water Technology 

Trade and Industrial (T&I) 

Plsstics Occupstiona 

Air Conditioning 

Aviation 

Appliance Repair 

Body and Fender Repair 

Auto Kechanica & Other Auto Trng. 

Blueprint Reading 

Buameas Machine Maintenance 

Commercial Fishery Occupationa 

Carpentry 

Cuatodial Services 

Dieael Mechanics 

Drafting Occupations 

.Electronic Occupationa 

Graphic Arta Occupations 

Law Enforcement Training 

Metalvqrking Occupations 

Machine Shop 

Machine Tool Operationa 

welding and Cutting 

Tool and Die Making 

Metallurgy Occupationa 

Small Engine Repair 

Woodworking Occupationa 

Masonry 

Plumbing and Pipefitting 
Leather Working 
Firefighter Training 
Inatrument Maintenance Repair 
Maritime Occupations 
Refrigerstlon 
Management Development 
Sheet Metal 
Other Metalworking 
Barbering 
Stationary Energy 
Atomic Energy 
Electricity 
Other Construction 
Electrical Occupations 
Trade and Industrial Occupationa, 
Other 



Non-traditional (NT) program = program in which women students enrolled 
nationally in 1972 comprised 0 0 to 25.0% of all enrolled students. Be- 
csuse of enrollment shifts, several programs would have moved from Non- 
trsditionsl to Mixed, or from Traditional to Mixed since 1972. The catego- 
ries hsve been kept constsnt, however, so thst such changes are not obscured. 
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Vocational Pro grams 



Agricultural 

Ornamental Horticulture 

Distributive 

Industrial Marketing 

Transportation 

International Trade 

Advertising Services 

Finance and Credit 

Food Services 

General Merchandise Sales 

Real Estate Sales 

Recreation and Tourism 

Wholesale Trade, Other 

Retail Trade, Other 

Food Distribution 

Hotel and Lodging 

Insurance 

Personal Services 

Distributive Education, Other 

Apparel and Accessories 

Home Furnishings 

Floristry 

Health 

Physical Therapy 
Radiologic Technology 
Mental Health Technology 
Inhalation Therapy Technology 
Dental Laboratory Technology 
Opt ha lane 

Environmental Health 
Nuclear Medical Technology 
Dental, Other 

Miscellaneous Health Occupations, 
Other 



Designated as Mixed * 

Health (continued) 

Mortuary Science 

Medical Emergency Technician 

Home Economics. Non - Gamful 

Family Relations 
Ho aw Economics , Gainful 

None 

Business and Office 

Accounting and Computing 

Occupations 
Personnel Training and Related 

Occupations 
Information Communications 
Materials Support 
Office Occupations, Other 
Programmers 

Computer and Console Operators 
Other Business Data Processing 
Supervisory and Administrative 
Management 

Techical 

Scientific Data Processing 

Trade and Industrial (T&I) 

Other Public Services 
Commercial Art Occupations 
Quantity Food Occupations 
Upholstering 

Comerical Photography Occupations 
Fabric Maintenance Services 



Mixed (M) program = program in which women students enrolled nationally 

~„ ,h ^ 21 t0 75 °* ° f aU eDrolled 8tudent »- B«ause of en 

ment shifts, several programs would have moved from Non-traditional to h 

ronl^ K n t0 " lXed SinCC 1972 ' The "tegories have been kept 
constant, however, so that such changes are not obscured 
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Vocational Programs Defeated aa Tradition* 1 f or Women 



Agricultural 



Diatributive 



Rone 



Home Economic*. Hop-Gainful (continued) 

Housing and Home Furnishing 
Hose Management 

Other Non-gainful Conaumer wnd 
Homemaking 



Health 



Dental Aaaiatant 

Dental Bygieniat (Asaociate Degree) 

Nuraing (Aaaociate Degree) 

Other Nuraing 

Practical (Voc.) Nuraing 

Nuraing Aaaiatant (Aide) 

Occupational Therapy 

Medical Aaaiatant 

Medical Lab. Aaaiatant 

Rehabilitation, Other 

Radiologic, Other 

Health Aide 

Medical Lab. Techn., Other 
Surgical Technology 

ic Economical Hon-Cainful 

Comprehenaive Homemaking 
Child Development 
Clothing and Textilea 
Conauaer Education 
Food and Nutrition 



Hoae Econoaica, Gainful 

Institutional & Hose Management 
Clothing Hgt. t Prod., & Servicea 
Hoae Furniahing, Eqpt. , & Servicea 
Care and Guidance of Children 
Food Mgt. , Production, & Servicea 
Other Occupational Preparation 

Buaineaa and Office 

Filing and Office Machine 

Operationa 
Stenographic, Secretarial, and 

Related Occupation* 
Typing and Related Occupationa 

Technical 

None 

Trade and Induatrial (T&I ) 
Cosmetology 

Textile Production and Fabrication 
Other Peraonal Servicea 



Traditional (T) progrsa = prograa in which women atudenta enrolled 
nationally in 1972 comprised 75. 1 to 100% of sll enrolled students. 
Becauae of enrollment shifts, seversl progrsas would hsve moved from 
Ron-traditional to Mixed, or froa Traditional to Mixed aince 1972. 
The categoriea have beec kept conatant, however, ao that auch changea 
are not obacured. 
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Appendix B 



Women enrolled In Non-traditional, Mixed and Traditional categories* 
by occupational training area and year, United States 





1972 


1976 1978 
(percent) 


| Non-traditional: Total 


5.4 


8.8 


11.1 


Tradea and Industry 


5.4 


7.8 


9.5 


Agriculture 


3.9 


9.6 


13.1 


Distributive Education 


14.6 


23.4 


16.1 


Health 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Bom Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Technical 


8.6 


12.2 


16. 7 


Mixed: Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


52.8 


53.1 


56.8 


Gainful Only 


50.5 


51.8 


55.7 


Trades and Industry 


40.6 


38.0 


46.7 


Agriculture 


26.9 


40.5 


45.0 


Distributive Education 


46,3 


48.7 


52.2 


Health 


63.2 


56.1 


57.7 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business 


56.8 


57.1 


f^.5 


Technical 


31.8 


46.6 


46.2 


Home Econoalca (Non-gainful) 


73.8 


72.8 


69.8 


Traditional: Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


90.4 


84.7 


83.4 


Gainful Only 


86.7 


85.8 


85.7 


Tradea and Industry 


87.1 


85.1 


86.2 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Distributive Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Health 


90.9 


89.2 


89.3 


Hove Economics (Gslnful) 


86.1 


84.7 


82.5 


Business 


86*. 0 


85.4 


85.6 


Technic si 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economics (Non-gainful) 


93.3 


83.7 


81.3 



SOURCE: Bssed on dsts from U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



* Percentage of women enrolled it, vocational education coursea nationally, 
1972. non-traditional (NT) - 0.0 to 25Z, Mixed (M) - 25. IX to 75. 0Z, 
Traditional (T) « 75.lt to 100X. 
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maun and ciamcs a iman or total, mem and ram students 

ENROLLED III VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (GAINFUL) 1972-78 
(In thousands)* 







Muabar of 


Ngnbor of 


Nuafcar of 


Nunbar of Galn/Loaa 


to tax 
Studaata 


Man 
Studanta 


Uosan 
Studants 


All Studanta 
1972-78 


Man Studants 
1972—78 


Won*n Studants 

J.5F/*— fO 




1972 


114.6 


•2.8 


31.8 


40.4 


22t3 


18.1 


ALABAMA 


1978 


155.0 


105.1 


49.9 


CALIFORNIA 

1 


1972 


1,012.4 


684.3 


433.2 




184.3 


346.1 


1978 


1,542.8 


763.5 


779.3 


530.4 


i 

; FLORIDA 


1972 

— — 


370.2 


199.2 


171. 0 


229.8 


94.3 


135.3 


1978 


599.9 


293.6 


306.3 


r 1 

> ceorcia 

i 


1972 


223.1 


127.8 


95.3 


-26.2 


37.3 


9.1 


1978 



194.9 


90.5 


104.4 


1 ' 

' IDAHO 


1972 


20.2 


12.6 


7.6 


10.7 


6.2 


4.5 


1978 


10.8 


18.7 


l?.l 


ILLINOIS 

■ 1 


1972 


567.4 


316.1 


251.3 


98.6 


43.8 


32.8 


1978 

! — — — i 


666.0 


361.9 


304.1 




1972 


16.5 


8.7 


7.8 


3.1 


4.0 


-0.9 


HAMPSHIRE 


1978 


19.6 


12.6 


7.0 


MEW 


1972 


35.8 


16.8 


19.0 


1.5 


3.4 


-1.5 


MEXICO 


1978 


V.7 


20.1 


17.6 


NEW YORK 


1972_ 


546. 9 


266.4 


280.4 


2X.7 


83.6 


147.1 


1978 


777.5 


349.9 


427.6 


OHIO 


1972 


250.6 


160.4 


90.2 


108.8 


36.9 


51.9 


1978 


359.4 


217.3 


142.1 


OKLAHOMA 


1972 


65.4 


62.4 


23.0 


60.8 


38.8 


22.0 


1978 


146.3 


101.3 


45.0 



* Muabara nay not add bacauaa of rounding 



NUMBER AND CHANGE IN NUMBER OF TOTAL. MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (GAINFUL) 1972-78 



(in thousands) 



State 


Year 


Number of 

Total 
Students 


Number of 

Men 
Students 


Nuaber of 
Women 

iiilanf o 

oc uoeiiLB 


Ntnber of Gain/Loss 


All Students 
1972-78 


Men Students 
1972-78 


Women Students 1 
1972-78 j 


OREGON 


1972 


73.2 


41 .8 


31.4 


44.7 


24.0 


20,7 j 

1 


1978 


117.9 


65. 8 


52.1 


PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


1972 


270.8 


161.2 


109.6 


94,5 


45.7 


48.8 

1 


1978 


365.3 


207.0 


158.3 


TEXAS 


1972 


349.0 


267.5 


81.5 


209.2 


83.4 


l 

125.8 1 

— 1 


1978 


558.3 


351.0 


207.3 


WYOMING 


1972 


11.0 


5.3 


5.7 


19.5 


12.9 


i 

6.5 


1978 


30.4 


18.1 


12.3 


TOT*L 

15 STATES 


1972 


3,982.6 


2,343.8 


1.638.8 


1,612.8 


63C.3 


982.5 


1978 


5,595.4 


2,974.1 


2,621.3 


! 

j TOTAL-U.S. 


197? 


7,240. a 


4,266.4 


2,974.4 


3,172.1 


1,379.0 


1,792.5 


1 1978 


10,412.9 


5.646.1 


4,766.8 



* Numbers may not add becuaae of rounding 



off 
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Appendix D 



Analyses of Stitt Reports tod Enrollment Data 



ALABAMA 



Summary Analyaia 



State Reports 

Little evidence existed to show that Alabama had addressed the iaaue of 
aex equity in any aericut way except to include the eaaential verbiage 
in the State Plan, the atate vaa not responsive to its SACVE recommen- 
dationa or to ita public hearing commenta. 

Enrol lament Data 

Alabama vaa only slightly lower than the national level in the percent 
women enrolled in Hon* traditional couraea in 1972. The enrollment of 
women in auch couraea did not increaae axtch in the following yeara. 
Thua, it waa aignif icantly below the U.S. average by 1978. The number 
of women enrolled in Mixed couraea increaaed, and both the number and 
percent of men enrolled in Conaumer and Homemaking couraea increaaed. 
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Analysis of Alabama State Reports 
SACVE Rieco— endations 

Meed to double the efforts to attract voaea to hiitoncally non-tr ditional 
vocational offerings, particularly at the secondary school level. 

State response. All vocational program are available to all students. 
Public Hearing Co— ents 

Concern that more funds be budgeted; only $50,000 allocated and $17 558 
expended. 7 * 

State response. Other services available; no need to provide addi- 
tions! funds. A definite plan is followed for workshops, analyzing 
data, doing on-site evaluations of local school programs, communica- 
ting with interest groups, reviewing grants, and aonitoring hirint 
procedures. • 

Heed for child care services. 

State response. Child care can be funded at the local level. Fiscal 
constraints make it impossible to fund at state level. 

Counseling needed for displaced bomemakers. 

State response. Most secondary schools have counseling services 
available for women as well as men studecr. 

BOAE Staff Reports 

No problems related to sex equity were identified. 
HERC/Q findings 

Whether staCe was in compliance regarding duties carried out by Sex Equity 
Coordinator and role of the State Advisory Council was to he determined. 

Program Descriptions 

Review of 565 local programs indicated the major weakness in local programs 
was that teachers were not aware of and had not moved to eliminate sex bias 
and occupational stereotyping. 

Funding of up to $500 each for 14 model programs m vocational education, 
ivo mode, programs to he funded from each of the seven occupational areas. 
{Ho funds, however, were actually allocated for this purpose ) 
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Displaced hrmm akers . Proposed afternoon tod evening projects, abort 
courses for job seeking skills, counseling, and sonc urban adult program. 
(Bo funds.) 



Budget DsU 

FY '78 FT '78 

Purpose Allocs ted Fxpended 

Sex lias Personnel $ 50,000 $ 17,588 

No other funds allocated 
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•orollod la ■oa-tradltlonal. Mixed and Traditional ca tag or la a* 
by occupational training area and year, klmbm* 





1972 


1976 
(par cant) 


1978 


| ■on-traditional: Total 


2.7 


4.6 


5.8 


Tradaa and Induatry 


3.0 


5.4 


6.4 


Agriculture 


2.6 


3.6 


4.9 


Distributive Education 


5.7 


12.6 


19.5 


■aalth 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


■oaa Icononica (gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Eaelnaae 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Tochnical 


0.4 


1.7 


2.6 


Miaed: Total Gainful k Ron-gainful 


49.9 


45.8 


57.8 


Gainful Only 


49.3 


45.5 


57.7 


Tradaa md Induatry 


25.7 


15.5 


28.1 


Agriculture 


38.8 


38.5 


44.7 


Dletrlfcutlve Education 


50.5 


53.1 


52.6 


■aalth 


57.5 


68.5 


77.8 


loan Econoaica (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


luelaeee 


66.1 


72.0 


77.6 


Tacbnlcal 


54.1 


0.0 


0.0 


loan Econoaica (Eon-gainful) 


89.6 


71.6 


91.3 


Traditional: Total Gainful k Eon-gainful 


93.8 


87. 7 


MA 1 

Ov. J 


Gainful Only 


89.3 


87.9 


89.3 


Tradaa and Induatry 


82.6 


78.1 


85.5 


Agrlcultura 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Distributive Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


■aalth 


94.7 


91.4 


90.1 


■oaa Econoaica (Gainful) 


86.7 


84.3 


86.7 


iuainaaa 


90.9 


90.4 


90.4 


Tachnical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


■oaa Econoaica (Eon-gainful) 


92.2 


82.2 


80.' 



•OOECE: Eaaed on data froa U.S. Dapartaant 
■•If ere » Buraau of Occupational an< 



of Health, Education, and 
1 Adult Education. 



*** of W0 * KI • nroll « d vocational education couraaa nationally, 
lf7*. ion-traditional («) - 0.0 to 25X, Mixed (M) - 25. IX to 75.0*, 
Traditional (T) - 75. IX to 100X. 
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Analysis of Alabama Detailed EnroJUment Data. 1972-1978 



lion-Traditional 



Agricultural . Total lota of 10,000 student a from 1972-1978; small 
rise in masher and percent of women students: 



% Women 1972 1978 

Alabama 2.7% 5.8% 

U.S. 5.4 11.1 



Trade and Industrial . Major gain of 2,300 total students over the 
six years; women increased froa 1,000 in 1972 to 4,000 in 1976. 

Detailed programs 1972 1976 

Drafting 6.6% 12.9% 

Management Development 14.2 34.5 

Graphic Arts 17.0 26.1 

These gains are close to those made nationally in these courses. 



Mixed and Traditional 

Business . Expansion in numbers but not in percent*. One exception, 
was a major increase of women in Accounting both in numbers and per- 
cent, from 70% in 1972 to 65% in 1978. 

Health . Major increase of women in all courses. 

Home Economics . Drop in number enrolled in Gainful courses, but 
a rise in number of Non-gainful courses. 
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CALIFORNIA 



Si 



iry Analgia 



State Heporta 

All local educational ageaclea were required to give aaaurancea annually 
that aex bias, sex stereotyping, and sex discrimination would not exist 
in any vocational education inatructioa or guidance pro grans , activities, 
or support services. 

California required mandatory affirmative sction plsas frosi LEAa sad 
cunmunlty colleges and required that goala sad tinetsbles be estsblisbed 
st the LEA level before fundlag. 

The gosls sad timetables estsblisbed by the stste required that for escb 
school oo nore than s sp ific percent of the student body be eorolled 
io courses with enrol lmenta of nore than 80% of one aex. Thia would 
appear to be an inappropriate performance messure, since it: 1) obscures 
which courses sre improviog the balance of their enrollment!; 2) obscures 
whether men and/ or women sre moving into couraea Non-traditional for 
their aex; 3) obacurea progreaa which abowa up in number • but not percent 
snd 4) csn be influenced by an increaae in the manner of Mixed courses 
without sny change in the bslsnce of enrollments in Traditional couraea. 

The atate eatabliabed monitoring procedurea for LEAs snd third psrty 
evaluation for sll funded projects. Major funding of $753,000 wss 
•1 located for grsnts to overcome aex b*aa; an additional allocation of 
$150,000 waa made for dlaplaced homenaker projecta. All thia activity 
waa reflected in the poaltive atate enrollment results. If proportion- 
ately aimilar efforts snd allocationa were made in other ststes, similsr 
gains night result. 

An empbssis wss plsced on the development of comparative data on com* 
pletlona vs. enrollments, snd disseminstion of such dsts st the locsl 
le« 1 to the community, the students, snd the vocstional education 
ataff. 
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Id California, unlike other states, initial action for the elnination of 
sex bias began at the local level. Each school was required to gather 
and disseminate data, and to have an affirmative action plan for hiring 
staff and recruiting students. In addition to the local activities, 
state level planning and activities to eliminate bias were also carried 
out. 

California was responsive to the SACVE recoassendation, but not willing 
to fund day care or supportive services. 

California made funds available for personnel attending sex equity 
workshops and programs. 



Enrollment Data 

California's increase of women and men in courses Traditional for the 
opposite rex was uniform across all occupational training areas. How- 
ever, it occurred mainly between 1972 and 1976; there were relatively 
small changes between 1976 and 1978. Additionally, the Non-traditional 
courses that showed the greatest gains were predominantly the same 
Non-traditional courses (Drafting, Law Enforcement, etc.) that showed 
gains throughout the U.S., those without a strong sale role image 
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Amnlvaia of California State geporta 
8ACVE tecomm cndationa 

The Council recommends that the SUte Board of Education and the Board 
of Cn ■■unity Collegea carry out an evaluation of the progreaa of LEA* 
and the community collegea in eliminating aex biaa. 

State response. Greater apecificity will be required before LEA 
plana are approved in future years. 20% of the LEA* and all 
the cnmmuuity college are being evaluated. Reaulta are not yet 
available. An external evaluation of each funded project is beint 
undertaken. * 

The Council recoaaaenda that sore funds be available for supportive 
servicea to women. 

State response. Funds available are minimal; allocation of such 
funds are optional at the local level. 

The Council recommends that funds be available for personnel sttending 
workshops snd other sex equity sctivities. 

SUte reaponse. $250,000 are being allocated for this purpose. 

The Council recoaaaenda that criteria be eatabliahed to determine whether 
an LEA or rn mmn n ity college la in compliance. 

State response. A study to determine such criteria haa been funded. 
Public Bearing Comments 

Mo comments related to aex equity were identified. 
BQAE Staff Reports 

ho aex equity iaauea were identified. 
IOC/Q Findinja 

Ho HEKC/Q waa conducted for California. 
State Plan 

All local educational agencies were required to give sssursnces annually 
that aex biaa, aex stereotyping, or sex discrimination would not exist 
in any vocational education instruction or guidsnce program*, sctivities, 
or support services. The following requirements were set forth in the 
SUte Plsn: 
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The governing board of each local educational agency that expends 
funds for vocational education under this state plan should adopt 
an affirmative action plan for vocational education, or include a 
section on vocational education in an existing affiraative action 
plan. The plan should include but not be limited to the following: 

• A written policy statement of the district's comitsent to 
(a) equal access of all students who can profit from instruc- 
tion to vocational education programs, (b) equal opportunity 
in employment for all qualified persons, and (c) the prohibi- 
tion of discriminatory practices in vocational education staff 
employment based on race, national origin, sex, color, religion, 
age, or disability 

• A provision tor determining and comparing the percent of 
grades 9*12 enrollment in secondary schoools or total full- 
time enrollment in community colleges that is minority and 
female enrollment in vocational education programs. 

• Procedures and timetables for actively acquiring and making 
available for student and staff use occupational and career 
information that is free from racial, ethnic, disability, or 
sex bias. 

• Procedures and timetables for actively providing minority, 
disabled, and female students with information about occupa- 
tional opportunities and available vocational preparation, 
including nontraditional occupations for women. 

• Procedures and timetables for comparing the percent of minority, 
disabled, and female enrollment in vocational education with 
the percent of minority, disabled and female students who 
complete vocational and education programs 

• Procedures and timeta^^s for reasonable matching of the per- 
cent of minority, disabled, and female enrollment in vocational 
education programs with the percent of minority, disabled, and 
female students enrolled in grades 9-12 in secondary schools or 
enrolled in community colleges. 

• A procedure for reporting the results of affirmative action 
activities annually to the local governing board, the com- 
munity, the students, and the vocational education staff. 

• Assignment of responsibility for implementing the plan. 

• Establishment of goals and measurable objectives with a time- 
line for achievement of the objectives 

California, unlike the states described in the AIR study, wrote its plan 
in a manner such that the initial actions began with the local level. 
It required each local school to gather and disseminate data, and have 
an affirmative action plan for hiring staff and recruiting students All 
state level functions were also carried out 
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Progrsm Deacriptiona 

The following grant, totalling $753,113 were awarded during 1977-78 to 
aupport aex equity activities: 

To examine the feaaihility of developing a training curriculum for 
poor and minority voaen to reduce barriera to employment, $65,000. 

To Motivate girla to prepare for math-related occupations, $15,000, 

To develop instructional materials in vocstionsl guidance with em- 
phssis on reduction of sex hiss and aex role atereotyping, $14,495, 

To develop a vocational guidance and counaeling model for diaadvan- 
taged women, $56,474. 

To train profeaaional ataff in technique! for eliminating aex 
atereotyping in counseling expectsnt mothera, $96,500. 

To eliminate aex biaa and aex atereotyping in conaumer and home- 
asking materisls, $14,482. 

To identify, analyze, and diaaeminate information about opportuni- 
ty for males and females in non-traditional occupationa, $43,000. 

To provide personnel training to both aecondary and community 
college staff in common areas, including elimination of aex biaa, 
aex diacriminstion, and aex atereotyping, $172,449. 

To develop and disseminate s resource liat of community and women'a 
organizationa, educational institutions , and federally funded pro- 
jecta that addreaa needa of women, $37,854. 

To deve: >p an up-to-date handbook for uae by vocational education 
adminiatratora and community groupa in the analysis of aex biaa 
problems and to provide training in the uae of the handbook, $121,007. 

To monitor atate progreaa in eliminating aex biaa and to eatabliah 
a state-wide network for information exchange and a procedure for 
redresa of aex equity grievancea, $97,582. 

To identify for women emergng occupationa in agriculture, $19,270. 

The following programs were funded to aerve diaplaced homemakera: 

To prepsre psrticipsnts for employment leading to managerial 
positions in business or public sdmimstrstion, $15,000. 

To .ounsel low-income sen and women, primarily aingle welfare 
recipients, $15,000. 

To provide counaeling and placement services, $20,000. 
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To identify and overcome barriers to employment; to identify 
exuting c o— u n ity couraea for clients, $20,000. 

To provide workahopa, support services, and placement for women 
in apprenticeabipa, $20,000. 

To provide workahopa, recruitment, assessment, support, training. 

$70,000. 

To develop a model of linkage between college and community, 
providing counseling, placement, follow-up, $20,000. 

To provide a comprehensive plan of service for displaced borne- 
makers including counseling and training in non-traditional 
akilla, $20,000. 

All programs required an evaluation. 



Budget Data 



Purpose 



FY 78 
Allocated 



Expended 



FY 78 



Support Services for Women 
Day Care Services 
Displaced Homemakers 
Sex Equity Personnel 
Sex Bias Grants 



$ 150,000 



-0- 
150,000 
110,000 
1,000,000 



-0- 
-0- 

$ 150,000 
55,000 
753,113 
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enrolled in lkro- traditional, Mind «nd Traditional catagoriea* 
by occupational training araa and year, California 





1972 


1976 
(percent) 


1978 


| Hon- tr adit ional: total 


5.4 


14 Q 

I.J ,7 


15 6 1 
15.6 | 


tradaa and Industry 


3.6 


12.2 


12.0 


Agriculture 


16.9 


29.9 


30.0 


Distributive Education 


11.6 


I -6 


22.8 


■aaltb 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Bona Ecooomlca (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Btttlnnaa 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Technical 


8.9 


20.5 


20.2 


Mixed: Total Gainful 4 Non-gainful 


56.2 


56.1 


58.5 


Gainful Only 


44.4 


51.0 


52.4 


Tradaa and Industry 


34.1 


A? A 


47. 7 


Agriculture 


23.9 


37.2 


38.4 


Distributive Education 


40.9 


47.9 


51.5 


■Mich 


59.6 


57.1 


55.4 


Bom Econoatlcj (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Buelaeea 


49.7 


55.9 


55.6 


Technical 


19.7 


40.8 


31.6 


Bom Economic* (Bon-gainful) 


87.8 


77.7 


71.1 


Traditional: Total Gainful t Hon— mminfui 


OA K 


83.5 


00. / 


Gainful Only 


96.0 


84.2 


O J.U 


Tradaa and Induatry 


90.3 


88.2 


86.3 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Distributive Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Baaltb 


93.2 


89.7 


68.1 


Bom Econoulc* (Gainful) 


88.8 


84.6 


84.7 


BMinaaa 


86.2 


83.1 


81.7 


Tacanlcal 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Bom Icononica (Bon-gainful) 


92.2 


82.2 


80.7 


•OUICE: iaaad on data from U.S. DapartMnt 


of Health, Education 


• and 


Welfare, Buraau of Occupational and 


Adult 


Education. 





* Percentage of wonen enrolled In vocational education couraea nationally, 
1172, Ion-traditional (MI) - 0.0 to 25X, Mixed (M) - 25.1X to 75.0X, 
Traditional (T) • 75. IX to 100X. 
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Analysis of Cal ifornia Detailed Enrollment Pitt. 1972*1971 
Hon-Tradltlonal 

aiifornle led the U.S. In 1978 In percent women enrolled in every Kon- 
tredltlonal occupational training area: 



1978 



U.S. 


California 


13.1% 


30.0% 


16.7 


20.2 


9.5 


12.0 


16.1 


22.8 


11.1 


15.6 



Agricultural 
Technical 

Trade 6 tnduatrial 
Distributive Education 

Total 

IJJVT??' "t™** U »*>»-tradltlonal training arena Increaaed by more 
than 3 tine, between W72 and 1976 (no gain between '76 and '78). The 
total atudent enrollment m Technical progrema dropped; the drop was 

rl^ltrilTS! T 1^ IO CiUfornl « increaaed in Trade & 

I «on-tradit l0 nal couraea 3.5 timea between 1972 and 1978 from 

11, fW to 4/ ,500. 

Agricultural. Total atudent enrollment increaaed by leaa than 50t; 
women a enrollment increaaed 2.5 timet. California exceeded the 
national average for every MT Agricultural program. 

Detail*d p^|r„. IU j or lncr eaaea occurred in egch pr0 gram 
in both numbers and percent. A major exception vaa Agricultural 
Mechanics which reported 2.6% enrolled in 1972 and 6.2% in 1978, 
but even thla vaa more than U.S. average In 197*,. * 

l££knical. Urge lncreaaea of numbers and percentagea between 1972 
and 1978, almilar to the national growth. 

Trade 4t Industrial . 

Detailed programs . 
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progrsms: 




1972 


1978 


5.3% 




6.3 


13.9 


12.7 


35.7 


9.6 


26.5 


11.2 


23.9 



Drafting 

Electronic 

Management Development 
Graphic Arts 
Law Enforcement 

In addition, the following programs had large increaaea In 
numbers if not in percentages.- 
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1972 1978 

Auto Mechanics TJ% fjl 

Woodworking 4.6 8.5 

Count ruction, Other 2.6 4.6 

Mixed tad Traditional 
luainess 

Mixed. Enrollment of woaen increased in nuabers and percent, 
froa 54,900 to 130,000 and froa 49.7% to 35.6%. 

Detailed programs 

1972 1978 

Accounting and Computing 21,000 SsTffib 

Supervisory and Administrative 4,000 15,000 

Personnel 2,000 11,000 

Traditional . Enrollment of woaea increased froa 23,51a, in 1972 
to 310,000 in 1978 but their percent dropped froa 86.2% to 81.7% 
because of an even greater increase in the nuaber of men. 

Health 

Mixed. Nuabers of woaea doubled but percent decreased: 

Woaen 1972 1978 

Percent 50% 557«"% 

Nuaber 6,400 13,500 

Traditional . Major rise in nuaber • of woaen but slight drop in 
percent. 

Distributive Education. Major rise in nuabers; saall rise in percent, 
with the following exceptions: 

Detailed pro a rant 

1972 1978 

General Merchandise 4f73% 50% 

Real Estate 31.3 41.7 

Touriaa 49.9 64.3 

Insurance 14. g 39,3 

Apparel 66.7 87 !l 

Trade & Industrial . One Mixed prograa, Quantity Foods, had a aajor 
increase in both nuaber a and percent. 

Koae Economics . Both Gainful and Non-Gainful expanded in nuabers 
between 1972 and 1978 in both the U.S. and in California, and the 
drop in percentage points was virtually the same: 

% Woaen 1972 1978 

California 91.5% 80.8% 
U.S. 91.6 80.7 
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FLORIDA 



Si 



rv Analyaia 



State Reporta 

It waa difficult to analyze the Florida reporta and to determine which 
programs were being contemplated and which were actually in progresa. 

Enrollment reaulta were poaitive, but the activities of the state to 
achieve the reaulta were difficult to ascertain. 

Enrollment Data 

The percentage of women in Non-traditional training was higher than the 
percentage in the U.S. in every program except the amall Hon- traditional 
Diatributive Education program. 

Florida atarted with a higher level of women in Hon- traditional and 
Mixed occupational training areaa in 1972 and remained in 197° a little 
above the U.S. in almost all training areas. 

Among alj couraes that are Traditional for women, only in Non-gainful 
Home Economica did men show a gain similar to the national increase. 

The atate had a generally poaitive picture of enrollment of women in all 
programs, with a major expansion in numbera, but a relatively amall gain 
in percentagea. 
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Analysis of Florida State Report* 



8ACVE tacownendstiona 

Economically disadvantaged individual* under 20 years of age could parti* 
cipate in post- secondary vocational education with a nininua of financial 
aaai stance if day care services were provided. 

State response . Assistance for day care will be explored. 

A periodic review should be conducted of the iapsct of vocstional and 
technical education on inequality. 

State response . Staff haa b^en assigned to Monitor vocational 
education programs to ensure compliance with Title IX legislation. 



Public Bearing Co— ents 

No cosment* related to sex equity were identified. 



BQAE Staff Report 

No p rob loss related to aex equity were identified. 



FKRC/Q Findinga 

The state ia not in coapliance on review of Title XX evaluations. The 
local Title IX self~evslustions had do* been reviewed during 1978; review 
ia underway during FT f 79. 



Program Descriptions 

Program of awareneaa, improved counseling, job hunting skills, placement, 
follow-up for displsced bomemakere; snd eatabliahment of co— un ity infor- 
nstioa and outreach. 



judge t Data 



Purpose 



FY V8 
Allocated 



FY '78 
Expended 



Full* tine Personnel 
Displsced Momeaekert 
Staff Developnent and Training 



$50,000 
61,240* 



$21,127 
6,000 



for Guidance Personnel 
Procurement of Personnel 



22,847 



No Data 



f roat Business and Industry 
Elimination el i?x lias 



50,000 
61,824 



No Dots 
No Dsta 



a 



Aaso reported ss $ ISO, 000. 
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*m*a enrolled in Hon- traditional, Mixed and Traditional categories 4 
by occupational training area and year, Florida 





1972 


1976 
(percent) 


1978 


( Moo-traditional: Total 


9.3 


11.7 


12.9 


Tradaa and Industry 


7.7 


10.8 


10.3 


Agriculture 


7.7 


15.6 


17.7 


Distributive Education 


7.2 


8.4 


9.7 


Health 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Borne Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Technical 


16.0 


12.7 


18.7 


Mixed: Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


56.2 


56.1 


58.5 


Gainful Only 


56.0 


55.3 


57.7 


Trades and Industry 


34.3 


48.0 


52.0 


Agriculture 


15.3 


27.7 


30.7 


Distributive Education 


44.7 


53.4 


55.8 


Health 


60.1 


56.6 


54.8 


Hoe* Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business 


73.9 


63.2 


65.7 


Technical 


54.3 


0.0 


50.5 


Rosss Economics (Non-gainful) 


81.9 


69.0 


70.3 


Traditional: Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


90.6 


86.2 


84.0 1 


Gainful Only 


89.7 


• 87.4 


85. 7 J 


Trades and Industry 


83.7 


87.9 


84.8 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Distributive Educstion 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Health 


93.2 


89.0 


90.1 


Rone Economics (Gainful) 


86.8 


83.9 


80.4 


Business 


90.8 


88.5 


87.2 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economics (Non-gainful) 


91.1 


84.2 


81.3 



SOURCE: Based on data from U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Educstion. 



* Percentage of women enrolled in vocational educstion courses nationally, 
1972. Non-traditional (NT) - 0.0 to 25X, Mixed (M) - 25. IX to 75.0X, 
Traditional (T) - 75. IX to 100X. 
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Analysis of Florid* Detailed Enrollment Diti, 1972-1978 



Eon-Traditional 



Agricultural . Major rite in nuvbera and percent of woven: 



I Woven 1972 1978 

Florida 7,7* 17,71 

U.S. 3.9 13.1 



In all couraea except Agricultural Mechanic* there vaa a substan- 
tial riae in the nuvbera and percent of woven in Won- traditional 
Agriculture. 

Technical . Large expansion in nuvbera of both men and woven. Per- 
cent woven was far above national average in 1972, but increaaed only 
slightly by 1978: 



X Woven 1972 1978 

Florida TO* 18.71 

U.S. 8.6 16.7 



Detailed prograva 
Police Science 



1 Woven 

Florida 

U.S. 



1972 
10.4% 
9.5 



1978 

22.8% 

24,3 



Trades and Industrial . Non-traditional enrollment vss high: 



i Students 
All Studenta 
Woven 



1972 
76,000 
4,300 



1978 
129,600 
10,000 



Detailed prograva . Auto Mechanics had a large increaae in 
nuvbere of woven but no increaae in percent. Major gains 
occurred in: 

1972 1978 

Drsfting ~o\2% 197% 

Graphic Arta 14.8 30.9 

Woodworking 5,1 17.3 



Mixed and Traditional 
Bus i peas 

Nixed. Major expanaion of nuvbera fro* 50,000 to 72,700 but 
a drop in percent frov 73.9% in 1972 to 65.71 in 1978. 

Detailed prograva . Tripling of woven in Accounting and 
Covputing. Huge expanaion in Supervision and Administration 
frov 600 in 1972 to 7,100 in 1978. 
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Traditional . Numbers alaost doubled but there was a saall drop 
in percent. Major decrease in percent woaen in Typing. 

Distribute Education 

Mixed . Major expansion in nuabers and percent: 

% Woaen 1972 1978 

Florida 44 7% 55.6% 

U.S. 46.3 52 2 

Detailed programs . Expansion in nuabers and per' ent in 
each prograa except Food Distribution and Hoae Furnishings. 

Health 

Mixed. Nuabers of woaen enrolled increased, buc percent dropped. 

Detailed prograas . Inhalation Therapy had an increase in 
nuabers and percent (31.7% in 1972 to 52.6% in 1978) 

Traditional . Major expansion in nuabers; slight drop in percent. 

Hoae Econoaics . Expansion in nuabers; drop in percent. 

Detailed prograas . Non-gainful Hoae Econoaics showed a drop 
in nuabers and percent, siailar to U.S. 

% Woaen 1972 1978 

Florida 91.1% 61.3% 

U.S. 93.3 81.3 
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GEORGIA 
Smmary Analysis 

State Reports 

Problems were clearly identified by the SACVE, BOAE staff report, and 
MEBC/Q but tbere was only one state response. The Plan showed some small 
effort to impact other vocational education activities, *> u t without any 
commitment of funds. 



Enrollment Data 

Borgia showed relatively small gains in Non-traditional enrollment 
of wosen. Geor,.a had a major drop in Agricultural enrollment, presum- 
ably the result of courses closing, and no major increase of women in , 
any other Mon- traditional programs. 

More men were enrolled in Business courses Traditional for women than 
were nationally, but increased enrollment of men in other courses Tradi- 
tional for women showed no pattern. 

There was an increase of women in Mixed Business and Health courses 
similar to the U.S. increase. 
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Analyais of Georgia State Reports 



1 



SACVE Recommendations 

The Comic. 1 finds that recent studies indicate that a de facto system of 
tex stereotyping persists in Georgia's vocational acbools. 

The Council recommends that funds be used to increase the nuaiber of 
women instructors involved in training individuals for non-traditional 
jobs. 

The Council believes that the $50,000 Federal minimum allocated for this 
office will be insufficient when compared to the Magnitude of the task 
to be accomplished. It recommends that additional Federal funds (and/or 
a state supplement) be given to this office. 

The Council recommends that funds for day care centers be included in 
the State plan which would make it more feasible for women to receive 
vocational training and find a job. 

State response . Senior Assistant Attorney General of the state 
finds that education funds cannot be used for child care. Without 
increased funding, the cost of supportive services would be pro- 
hibitive. 

No other state response. 



Public Hearing Comments 

No comments related to sex equity were identified. 



BOAE Staff Report 

Prohibition against sex discrimination has not been included in every 
publication. Students and applicants for staff positions are treated 
differently on the basis of cex. 

Required action . The state should undertake actions to complete 
the studies recommended in the Title IX self-evaluation relating to 
recruitment efforts and merit systea lists. 



HERC/Q Findings 

No evidence that the requirement for monitoring hiring, firing, and pro- 
motion procedures has been carried out by the Sex Equity Coordinator, 
and the job description does not include this responsibility. 



The FY '79 Annual Plan and FY '78 Accountability Report for Georgia 
were used for this analyais since those were the most recent on 
file in BOAE at the time of this study. 
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Mo funds were expended for special programs and placeaent services for 
displaced homemakers. 

folly $17,891 of the undated $50,000 was spent in Fiscal Year 1978; 
$32,109 should be carried over to Fiscal Year 1979. 



Program Descriptions 

Twenty-four area vocational-technical schools will participate in 
consuaer education projects at the post-secondary and adult levels 
including courses for displaced homemakers in managing the dual 
role of bomem*ker/wage earner. 

A minimum of one full-time Student Personnel Specialist has been 
employed at each area vocational-technical school to provide counsel- 
ing and guidance services to those served, including displaced 
homemakers. 

The guidance function will be enhanced by learning coordinators and 
bv developing a curriculum free of sex role stereotyping. 

An individualized instruction project has the elimination of sex 
bias as a major goal. 

V-TECS catalogs have included a section on the elimination of sex 
bias. 

All curriculum development projects are eliminating sexist terms 
and visuals. 

Displaced homemakers . Programs are in planning stages only. 
No special funding was made available for any of the above projects. 



Budget Data 



Purpose 



FY *78 
Allocated 



FY '78 
Expended 



Sex Equity Personnel 
Displaced Homemakers 



$ 50,000 
98,721 



$ 17,691 
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tfoatn enrollsd la Non-trsditional, Mixed and Traditional categories* 
by occupational training area and ysar, Georgia 





1972 


1976 
(percent) 


1978 


1 Moo <>f TM.A i t it*nm\ * Ta*a1 


5.1 


4.8 


8.0 | 


Trades and Industry 


6.6 


5.8 


8.2 


Agr lcul t ure 




3.2 


7.4 


Die t ri.hu tlve RHtir «f i on 


/ . 0 


0. i 


i ft c 


Health 


u • u 


ft ft 


0.0 


Hose W.rrmnmi c a (Gainful) 


A ft 


ft n 
u . u 


0.0 


Imi<wmi 


0 .0 


0.0 


0.0 


iccnnicu 


D. o 


-7ft 




Mixed: Total Gainful 4 Non-gainful 


54.7 


47.6 


58.3 


Gainful Only 


54.7 


47.2 


58.3 


Triibi and TnHtittM*v 


40.6 


39.6 


35.2 


Agxxcuxcura 




11 7 


/.ft a 




47. 7 


38.8 


49.7 


Health 


63.9 


58.4 


73.1 


Hit* * * fn*4nf hi ^ 

QOM BCOCUMICS \w»im UX/ 


0.0 


(\ ft 


ft ft 
u.u 




59 . 8 


58. 6 


71 1 
/J.J 


T*rkni ral 


12 .0 


48. 4 


A1 Q 

OJ.7 


•WOT bCODOUCI VROD^KIintUl/ 


81.0 


84.9 


0.0 


Traditional: Total Gainful & Non- gainful 


87.1 


78.2 


80.1 


Gainful Only 


81.3 


79.2 


78.5 


Trades and Industry 


78.5 


73.4 


63.9 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Distributive Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Health 


87.8 


85.9 


100.0 


Hove Economics (Gainful) 


92.2 


88.3 


86.2 


Business 


78.4 


77.8 


78.2 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Boas Economic! (Non-gainful) 


92.7 


76.9 


82.0 



S0UKCE: Baaed on data fro* U.S. Depsrtaent of Heslth, Educstion, snd 
Welfsrt, bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



Percentage of wouen enrolled in vocetlonal education courses nationally* 
1972. Non-trsdltlonal (NT) - 0.0 to 25Z, Mixed (M) - 25.12 to 75.02, 
Traditional (T) * 75. 1Z to 100Z. 
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Analysis of Georgia Detailed Enrpjjaent Data, 1972-1976 



Kon-Traditional 

Agricultural. Urge drop in total students enrolled fro* 29,000 in 

1972 to 12,000 in 1976; increase in percent woaen was much lets 
than U.S: 

% Woaen 1972 1976 

CA 2.9% 7.4% 

US. 2.5 13. i 

Detailed proaraas. Haior increase of woaen in Forestry, alaost 
as great at U.S: 

% Vo«eP 1972 1976 

GA 0.9% 11.7% 

U.S. 3.9 13.2 

Nuaber of woven in Agriculture Mechanics dropped; but percent 
rose move than the U.S.. 

% Woven 1972 1976 

GA K3% 7.3% 

U.S. 1.1 4.9 

Technical. The program is snail with little percent change from 
1972 to 1978, 6.6% to 6.4%. 

Trade & Industrial . Little change in numbers or percent frov 1972 
to 1976, 6.6% to 8.2%. 

Detailed programs . Woven in Auto Mechanics increased slightly 
in percent, 3.0% to 5.6%, and in nuabers, 160 to 506. In 
Drafting they doubled in nuabers and increased in percent. 
5.8% to 17.6%. 



Mixed 



Business. Woven increased in nuabers and aade aajor percent gains 
in every detailed prograa, auch aore than U.S. average: 

% Woaen 1972 1976 

GA 59.8% 73.3% 

U.S. 56.8 60.5 

Distributi ve Education . Nuabers of woaen were down; percents unchanged. 

Detailed prograaa . Woaen in Transportation increased in nuabers 
but not in percent. In Hotel and Lodging, and Real Estate they 
had a aajor drop in nuabers. 
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Health . Woaen incressed in nuabers and percent from 63.9% in 1972 
to 73.1% in 1978. 



Traditional 



Buaineaa. Woaen increased in nuabers but not percent. 
Detailed prograas 

% Woaen 1972 1978 

Stenography GA 92 . 7% 78 . 9* 

U.S. 93.2 94.0 

Health . Nuabers of woaen decreased but percent went up froa 87.8% 
to 100.0%. 
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IDAHO 



Si 



ry Aaalyaia 



State Reporta 

Idaho via one of the few aaall atatea that actually apeat aa such aa 86% 
of ita funda allocated to aex equity ataff. It vaa alao one of the very 
few atatea that paid for achool peraonnel participation id aex equity 
training. 

The atate had little on equity in ita Plan, and little vaa required of 
the LEA*. 

Although there vaa a large increaae in the nuaibera of men enrolled in 
Consumer * n d Hoaeaaking coursea, this vaa not given aajor eaphasia in 
the State Plan. 

Enrollment Data 

In alaoat all training areaa Idaho vocational education couraea regained 

aegregated in 1978 than national averagea, with the exception of 
Gainful Hose Econoaica. There vaa an increaae of the percent of ten in 
thoae couraea but thia a till repreaented only a aaall nuaber of men. 

Although the a tat* vaa atill veil below the level a of enrollment of 
voaen that bed been achieved nationally, voaen aade Major gaina in 
Kon-traditional training froai 1972 to 1976 and fro* 1976 to 1978. 

There vaa an increaae of men in Hoae Econoaica, both Non-gainful and 
Gainful. 
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Analyaia of Idaho State Report! 



SACVE Rcco— endationa 

Mo recoaajendationa on sex equity were identified. 



Public He »rini Co— enta 

Mo coMMDtt related to sex equity were identified. 



jQ»J SUff Uport 

The Accountability Report does not describe the uaea of funds for 
actions to be tsken to overcome sex disc risiinst ion snd sex stereotyping 
in stste sod locsl vocational educstion program or incentives to encour- 
age non- traditional enrollaenta. There is no evidence that Model progress 
to reduce aex biaa and aex atereotyping are being developed. 



mMC/Q Findings 

The HERC/Q wss conducted, but report wss not released. 



Progreaj Deacriptiona 

Provide reimbursement for travel and per dies at atate ratea to 
peraona attending apecial programs on aex equity. 

Displaced hosrmsfcfcrs . Fund a center at an AVTS to develop individual 
competencies, job/achool readineaa, referrala, placement, and 
follow-up; to be operational in 1980. 



Budget Pata 



Purpoae 



FY *78 
Allocated 



FY '78 
Expended 



Sex Biaa 

Diaplaccd Homemskers 

Mini -Grant a for Sex Equity 

Sex Equity Regional Conference a 



$ 50 ,000 



10,000 
$,000 
5,000 



$ 43,177 
5,000 
No data 
No data 
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enrolled In Non-traditional, Mixed and Traditional categorlaa* 
by occupational training area and year, Idaho 





1972 


1976 
(percent) 


1976 


| Ion-traditional: Total 


1.9 


5.7 


7 4 


Trade* and Induatry 


2.8 


A 1 
H . 1 


C 1 

j . J 


Agriculture 


1.0 


°. 3 


in o 


Distributive Education 


7.0 


12.5 


23.0 


Health 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Buslneaa 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Technical 

, 


1.5 


1.5 


6.4 


J Mixed: Total Gainful £ Non-gainful 


58.7 


60.5 


58.2 


1 Gainful Only 


53.7 


58.7 


57.2 


Trade a and Induatry 


63.5 


21.2 


52.5 


Agriculture 


D . X 


A 7 1 




Diet' ibutlve Education* 


48.6 


50.1 


51.0 


Health 


15.6 


83.0 


82.7 


Hose Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


u. u 


Buaineas 


70.9 


70.0 


73.8 


T-chnical 


0.0 


0.0 


u . u 


Home Economics (Non-gainful) 


94.6 


83.1 


70.4 


Traditional: Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


93.3 


78.5 


81.4 1 


Gainful Only 


94.0 


82.2 


88. 3 | 


Tradea and Industry 


93.7 


92.1 


94.7 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Diet r Ibutlve Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Health 


98.5 


71.5 


96.8 


Home Economic* (Gainful) 


71.0 


34.6 


55.3 


Buslneaa 


94.3 


93.2 


90.4 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economics (Non-gainful) 


93.1 


77.3 


79.0 



S0U1CE: Based on date from U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 

* °* w»*n enrolled in vocational education couraea nationally, 

1972. Non-traditional (NT) - 0.0 to 25X, Mixed (M) - 25. IX to 75.0X, 
Traditional (T) - 75. IX to 100X. 

no 
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Analgia of Idaho Defiled Enrol laent Data. 1972- 1978 



Eon-Traditional 

The program were avail, and relatively aaall (tint were aade id Boat 
courses . 

Airicultural . Percent woaen mcreaaed froa 1.0% in 1972 to 10.9% 
in 1978. 

Detailed prograaa . Agricultural Production ahowed ateady 
growth in nuabera and percent of woaen fro* 0.8% in 1972 to 
11.1% in 1978. 

Technical . Only 3 courses enrolled woaen, for a total of 29 woaen 
by 1978. 

Trade_a & Industrial . Percent woaen mcreaaed froa 2.8% in 1972 to 
5.3% in 1978', far below the national incresse. The prograaa were 
■m11, ao woaen* a gains represented very aasll nuabera. 



Mixed 

Business . Nuabera and percent of woaen enrolled increaaed. 

Detailed prograaa . Woaen asde gaina in Mixed Accounting and 
Coaputing. 
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ILLINOIS 



Sugary Analysis 



State Report! 

Reporting waa Minly on program components. It was difficult to 
determine whether there were changes in institutional behavior at the 
state or local level. In order to evaluate this state program it should 
be reviewed at the local level. 

Enrollment Data 



Non-traditional Trade and industrial was higher than U.S., but overall 
Illinois had smsller increases in Non-traditional enrollment rf women than 
the U.S. The major gains for women were mainly in the Tr« id Industrial 
courses in which women made gains nationally - Drafting and -aw Enforcement. 

Changes in Mixed enrollment were erratic f varying by both occupational 
training area and detailed program. 

For men the major gains were in Home Economics. 
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Analysis of Illinois State Reports 



SACVE lecommenriitions 

No recommendations on sex equity were identified. 



rub lie Hearing Co— cnts 

No rom m e nta relsted to sex equity were identified. 



BOAE Stsff Report 

No sex equity issues were identified. 



MERC/Q Findings 

No MERC/Q was conducted for Illinois. 



Pro t raw Descriptions 

Each project sasisted with funds available under th* Vocstional Education 
Act was required to include s component in its propoasl desling with 
evaluation of the elimination of racial and sex biss and support for 
equal educational opportunity in the project. The results were to be 
utilized in establishing the state* s funding priorities: 

In-service trsining for state stsff to develop awareneaa of sex 
biss in vocational education, snd uteris Is sod techniques avail- 
sble to assist LEAs in eliminating sex role stereotyping. 

Program to scquaint counselors with the chsnging work pstterns of 
women, wsys of overcoming sex stereotyping, snd ways of assisting 
girls snd women in selecting careers solely on their occupstional 
needs snd interests; and to develop improved csreer counseling 
materials which are free of sex stereotyping. 

Resource package to sssist locsl educations! agencies in implement- 
ing in-service activities to overcome sex discrimination snd sex 
biaa. In FY 1978, project personnel focused on a needs assessment 
process for the design and development of the resource packsge. 
Only one phaae of project funded. 

Development or sdsptation of materials, resources, snd services to 
LEAa to assist in overcoming sex discrimination and aex stereotyping. 
Projected outcome: 20 in-service programs for local educatora. 
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Dissemination of materials to LEAs for conducting in-service acti- 
vities with their staff, students, and community tor eliminating 
sex bias in vocational education. 10 workshops to assist local 
educational agencies to conduct local in-service training in sex 
equity. 

Support to LEAs which develop model exemplary programs for the 
eliaination of sex discrimination and sex bias in vocational educa- 
tion. 

Activities to eliminate sex stereotyping in written materials, 
counseling sctivities, and instruction of students at all educa- 
tional levels. 

Program to prepare occupational Materials package for the elemen- 
tary level, to assist in eliminating sexism from student's acquisi- 
tion of occupational data. (No submission for funding.) 

Grants for improved curriculum materials for new and emerging job 
fields, including a review and revision of any curricula developed 
to assure that such curricula do not reflect stereotypes based on 
sex, race, or national origin. 

Development of curriculum, and guidance and testing materials 
designed to overcome sex bias in vocational education programs and 
support services designed to enable teachers to meet the needs of 
individuals enrolled in programs traditionally limited to members 
of the opposite sex. 

Dis placed homecakers . Two centers funded and operating. No detailed 
description 



Budget Data 

FY '78 FY '78 

Purpose Allocated Expended 

Sex Equity Staff (two professionals 

and one support staff) 5 50,000 $ 5 ,956 

Displaced Homimakers 275,000 34,350 

Sex Bias Grants 230,500 102,660 
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**« enrolled in Non-traditional. Hixed and Traditional c .t«ori.. 
by occ upational training .re. and year, ly aoU CatM ° rUa 

[goo-traditional; Total 



122i 1976 1978 
(parcent) 



5 - 9 5.8 7.1 



Trada. and Induatry 7T — J 

7 5.9 4.9 n.O 
Agriculture „ , 

3.7 11.1 9.4 

Diatributive Education 14 0 u 3 

Health 

0.0 0.0 0.0 

Economic. (Gainful) 0 . 0 o.O 0.0 

0.0 0.0 0.0 
"-3 6.7 9.5 
Mixed: Total Gainful 4 Hon- gainful ^ ^ gJTyi 



Buaineaa 

Technical 



Gainful Onl y /Q Q „ . 

— 2 ^ 8 *9 49. 7 52 . 4 

Trade, and Induatry ^ — ^ 



Agriculture ^ - ,„ , 

30.7 42.1 45.6 

Diatributive Education 41.1 46.4 48.2 

* Mltl1 71.2 60.6 63.8 

Home Economica (Cainful) 0 .0 0.0 0,0 

51-0 51.5 54<3 

0.0 22.2 

68.5 



Buaineaa 

Technical 27 6 

Home Economic (Non-gainful) 64<2 H 9 

I Traditional: Total Cainful i, Kon-g.inful "sEi 



8273] 

g* lnful °" Iy 81.7 83.1 82.5 

Trad., and Induatry ^ ~ 

A * riculture 0.0 0.0 0.0 

Diatributive Eduction 0 .0 0 0 0 0 

Health at B 

84.8 87.8 87.4 

Economic (Cainful) 93.x 87 . 0 fi5a 



luaineaa 



Technical QQ 



77.3 80.5 80.5 



0.0 0.0 



Home Economic. (Non-gainful) 9 2.1 82.6 * 82.2 

" say ss^s KasTMats--- - 

Traditional (T) - 75. IX e. imJ *' (M) " 25 ' 1X to 75 -°*. 



* \«W - U. 

Traditional (T) - 75. IX to 100X. 
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Analysis of Il linois Detailed Enjollaent Data. 1972-1978 
Woa-Traditional 

In 1972 the percent vokd enrolled was close to the national, but it 
did not rise by 1976 as aucb as the national: 



* Woaen 1972 1978 

J* 5.91 TAX 

us - 5.4 11.1 



Agricultural. Major rise in the percent homo froa 1972 to 1978. 
but less than the national: 



* Wo*en 1972 1978 

3-7% "0% 
us - 3.9 13.1 



nU ^* T , ° f studentl decreased by 3,000 but women increased fro. 

1,000 to 2,400. 

Detailed programs. Agricultural Production lost 6,000 total 
students between 1972 and 1978, but woaen increased froa 500 
to 1,300 in the saae time period. 

Technical. Illinois bad an increase in nuaber of woaen but a drop in 
percent of woaen enrolled: * 

1972 1978 
H-3X 9.5% 
6.6 16.7 

Detai led prograas 

Architectural Technology - Percent womd rose froa 7.3% in 1972 
to 11.7% in 1978, which was less than the national rise. 

Electronic Technology - Increase in percent woaen was equal 
to national increase (0.7 to 7.3%). 

Trade and Industrial. There was a large increase in percent of woaen 
enrolled with an increase of 3,500 in numbers. 

Detailed programs 

Drafting - Voaen increased in nuaber and percent (4.8% in 1972 
to 8.0% in 1976), while the nuaber of aen dropped. 

Law Enforcement - Voaen aade aajor gains in nuaber and percent 
froa 7.9% in 1972 to 27.5% in 1978. 

VoodworVfng - Total students decreased, but the nuaber and per- 
cent of voaen increased. 
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Mixed and Traditional 
jyglngga 

•lilhtly iB p« r£ , nt * ich „„ u u-t with tht Mti8nal ( , <r((t 
iriditiosil. a -11 dro, i« a-Mr. of —n, mMy it ^i^. 
Piatribtttiv Mu c at ion 

* * n iocreeaed in Dllt ^cr...^ u p. rctat . 

had Urge incre..e. in both Queers and percent.. 
Health . The nuabera doubled bv i«7« »h AM . , 

in Hiiad „i e ^r^!„LI n ^oi^:. r ^ , '" ■ l,r ** incre "« 

Trade and Industrial 

8888 Ecan "*" - *— Groaned in nu-bnr. .„<, dropprt u pMe-Bt . 

Goinful 93 .ot iT% 

Non-gainful U.O tl.O 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Su—ry Analysis 



State Reports 



The m t positive finding v.. that Mev Haap.hire -y be the fir.t atate 
to reou re knowledge of .ex equity U.ue. ptrt of certific.tion for 
voc.tionel education teachers. (Action vs. pending.) 

State apparently needed to convert .ore ideas into action. 



Enrollment Data 

There ... . etron, incre.ee of ««, enrolled in Hon-tr.ditionel A,ric»l- 
turel, othe«i.e «own ude only «„11 f . in . in Kon-tr.dition.1 conr.ee. 
The t .in in niaber. of women in Trede end Indnetri.l tree ..inly in pro- 
ir«M th.t hod Mjor t.in* n.tiooelly - Gr.phic Art. .ad Dr.ftin,. 

The drop in the totel nurter of .tudente in Tr.ditionel Bueineee couroe* 
... en unu.n.1 occurrence, p.rticul.rly „ith the .i«.lteneo». incre.ee of 
in Mixed Business courses. 
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Analysis of New Ha pshire State Report! 



SACVE ^commendations 

No recommendations on sex equity were identified. 



BOAE Stiff Report 

No tex equity issues were identified. 



HEBC/Q Findintt 

There it no evidence that the State Advisory Council hat evalutted voca- 
tional education prograat, tervicet , and activitiea, including programs 
to overcome tex bias. 

There it no evidence that the State Advitory Council hat attitted the 
State Board in developing pltnt for State Board evaluation!. 

Although several incentive! are litted in the State Plan and other 
incentives are in the developmental stages, no incentives were given for 
the development of model programs to reduce sex-bias/sex-stereotyping in 
training and placement. 

Although a needs sssessment study is in progress, no programs were 
funded under batic grantt to provide vocational education prog rami for 
diaplaced homemakert or to move part-time workers to fulx-tiaie employment. 

State hat prepared excellent instrumentation for conducting the local 
reviewa; however, no actual evaluations of local programs have been 

conducted. 

Baaed on the evidence reviewed, compliance is to be determined. Prelim- 
inary fiscal data indicates that less than $25,000 was expended on the 
Sex Equity Coordinator. 



Program Descriptions 

Displsced homemakert . Although $5,000 was allocated for this pur- 
pose, no funds were expended. The state attributed thia to an 
inability to determine the population of diaplaced homemakera. 



Budget Data 



Purpose 



FY '78 
Allocated 



FY '78 
Expended 



Sex Bias Personnel 
Displaced Homemakera 



$ SO, 000 
5,000 



$ 20,613 
-0- 
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enrolled in Non-traditional, Hixtd and Traditional categories^ 
by occupational training araa and year, Nev Hmihlrt 





1972 


1976 
(percent) 


1978 


| Eon— traditional: Total 


3.5 


5.2 


7.2 | 


uisH «wi industry 


3.4 


3.7 


5.2 


Agriculture 


5.5 


13.9 


18.2 


Distributive Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Baalth 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Bona Economic a (Gainful) 


n a 
0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Technical 


0.3 


2.3 


?.o 


Mixed: Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


58.2 


70.7 


72.7 1 


Gainful Only 


CI 1 

5^.1 


68.6 


71.4 | 


Trades end Industry 


52.2 


55.2 


57.6 


Mill frllM 

a§ ric iu turf 


25.5 


25.3 


37.6 


DletrlhutlVK PHiiraflnn 


34.7 


42.3 


51.9 


Health 


17.8 


78.2 


76.0 


■H^R BvOuOBlCI ^waittXttl ) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business 


68.6 


75.8 


82.1 




27.3 


0.0 


0.0 


BOOM Ecr uwln fffon— ••ufni \ 


87.9 


88.6 


76.9 


Traditional: Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


87.7 


88.3 


80.9 


Gainful Only 


76.9 


88.8 


87.5 


Tradaa and Industry 


- 5.1 


100.0 


100.0 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Distributive Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Heath 


92.2 


91.4 


93.7 


Bona Economics (Gainful) 


62.8 


72.2 


71.5 


Buainaaa 


90.2 


90.4 


96.1 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Hoe* Economic • (Non-gainful) 


92.5 


88.0 


79.5 



SOWCE: 



Baaed on data frosj U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare^ Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



f!£ I* ° f T 9 ** anrolled in vocational education couraea nationally, 
1972. Non-traditional (NT) - 0.0 to 25X, Mixed (M) - 25.1X to 75.0X, 
Traditional (T) - 75. IE to 100X. * 
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Analysis of New Hampshire Enrollment Dsta, 1972 - 1978 
Non-Traditional 

Atricultural. Saill enrollments, but major percentage increase: 

X Woaen 1972 1978 

N H. 5 5% H\2% 

US. 3.9 13.1 

Technical . Saall programs with little growth. 

Trade & Industrial. Urge expansion in nuabers; saall rise in percent. 

Detailed protrams. Women made Major gsins in Drsfting and 
Graphic Arts. 

nix-id and Traditional 

Business . Drop in total nuaber of students enrolled. 

Mixed. Increase in nuabers of voaen and large increase in percent. 
Detailed programs 

% Woaen 1972 1978 

Accounting & H.H. 60% 82~T% 

Coaputing U.S. 56.8 60.5 

Traditional . Urge drop in total nuabers of students in Tra- 
ditional Business courses fro* 5,753 in 1972 to 1,208 in 1978; 
a drop occurred in each prograa. 

Distributi ve Education . Nuabers of woaen increased froa 1972 to 1978 
I* 1 * t0 1,068) for Mixed courses; percent women increased sharply, 
nearing the national average by 1978: 

X Woaen 1972 1978 

N.K. 34 7X 51.91 

U.S. 46.3 52.2 

Health 

Mixed. Woaen aade saall gains in nuabers but a large gain in 
percent because of the addition to the "Miscellaneous Health" 
prograa in 1976 of course(s) enrolling mainly woaen. 

Traditional . Percent was unchanged; but numbers of women 
dropped. 

Home Economics , Nuabers and per cents were low in froth GrUfut amf 
Non-gainful coapared to national data. Percent women in Traditional 
Gainful Hoae Economics increased from 1972 to 1978 from 62.8% to 
71.5%; different froa the national percentage which declined. 
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NEW MEXICO 
Summary Analysis 



State Reports 

The MERC/Q report addressed the content and quality of the vocational 
program, with no apparent response from the stste. 

The state's response to the BOAE itsff report indicated « very weak 
co— itment to taking an active role in the elimination of sex hiss. 

The csrryover funds fro. the undated $50,000 were not expended. (The 
Commission on the Status of Women stated st the Denver Hesnng in May, 
1980 thst they had requested the unexpended bslsnces. For s minimum of 
three years New Mexico spent less than the $50,000 minimum required.) 



Enrollment Data 

Hon-trsditionsl enrollment of women was similsr to U.S. dsts except in 
Trsde snd Industrial which was well below U.S. average. Women did 
increase in some Non-trsditionsl courses wfaicn had s strong male role 
image. 

The percent of women in Nixed programs incressed by 1978, but for the 
Business occupations this did not represent . major change between 1972 
snd 4 978. 

Hen made no gains in programs Trsditional for woaen except in Trsditionsl 
Trade and Industrial, 
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A nalysis of New Mexico St a te Reports 



SACVE Recommendations 

Although non-traditional training areas have begun to attract students 
of both sexes, some resistance remains to opening up training opportuni- 
ties to both sexes in non-traditional areas. 

Schools which exhibit arbitrary barriers to students entering vocational 
programs of their choice should receive follow-up visits. 

Follow-ups should involve r odents, parents, and other community members 
in developing an equal opportunity blueprint. 

State staff should serve as resource personnel to assure that vocational 
education eventually is made available to students regardless of sex. 

Given the strong feeling of locai ^nomy in many of the rural communi- 
ties in New Mexic , little can b plished unless the community and 
the school are involved in a well y*. aned educational process which will 
demonstrate why it is important to m*ke vocational programs accessible 
to all students. 



Publi « * Hearing Commen ts 

No comments related to sex equity were identified. 



BOAE S ta ff Report 

The Plan does not report on the success of its provisions to ensure 
equal access to programs by men and women. 



H ERC/Q Findings 

Many Local Advisory Councils do not have adequate representation of 
women. 

No evidence ♦'hat programs have been developed to eliminate sex bias or 
to nrovide incentives to school districts. 

No displaced homemaiur funds expended, no center established. 

Only ^38 ,874 budgeted for Sex Equity Coordinator; the difference should 
be carried over to 197? 

Placement of students who have completed vocational education has not 
been addressed. 
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Many UA announceaenta, bulletin* tad application do not have • aon- 
eiacriaination atateswnt. 

Mo effort to eliminate aexiat terminology tad aex atereotvping eiwlei 
and illustrations in curricular material it evident. 



Freirem Bjeacrintiona 

Diaplaced kutt iktri . Develop • center for displaced homukera, 
teenage psrenta, fe«ala htada of houaehold; apecial aervicea for 
elderly wonwn and other apecial groupa, including *-i dance and 
counaelintt job development and placement aervicea, and health and 
legal aervicea. One center to be eatabliahed and -rational by 
the end of Fiacal Year 1910. 



judge t Data 



Purpoae 



FT '71 
Allocated 



Expended 



FY '78 



Diaplaced Moemakera 
S#x Bias Feraonnel 

Day Care/Supportive Servicea 
Sex Bias Grant a 



$ 61,240 
SO ,000 



22,847 



$ 21,127 



22,647 
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women enrolled In Non-traditional, Mixed and Traditional categoriee* 
by occupational training are* and ynar, New Mexico 



1&72 1976 1978 

(percent) 



1 ion-traditional: Total 


2.7 


12.7 


10.8 


Tradea and Indue try 


3.1 


6.8 


5.6 


Agriculture 


1.2 


19.3 


21.2 


Distributive Educe t ion 


8.1 


20.9 


14.9 


Health 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Bom Economlce (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Buslneee 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Technical 


4.5 


18.1 


15.5 


Mixed: Totel Celnful & Non-gainful 


62.5 


58.4 


62.8 


Gainful Only 


57.1 


54.5 


62.8 


Tradea end Industry 


61.5 


33.8 


30.1 


Agriculture 


77.8 


46.5 


48.0 


Dletrlbutlve Education 


61.3 


58.3 


62.6 


Health 


95.8 


73.6 


86.0 


Home Economlce (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business 


39.5 


53.8 


75.1 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


59.7 


Bom Economics (Non-gainful) 


71.0 


74.2 


0.0 


Traditional: Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


85.2 


86.8 


84.7 


Gainful Only 


85.0 


89.4 


89.7 


Tradee and Industry 


97.5 


96.1 


92.2 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Distributive Educetlon 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Health 


87.7 


89.4 


87.3 


Boeve Economics (Gainful) 


85.8 


73.9 


78.9 


lusineee 


82.9 


93.8 


93.7 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economlce (Non-gainful) 


85.4 


85.3 


81.5 



SOURCE: laaed on date from U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



* Percentage of women enrolled in vocetlonal educetlon courees nationally, 
1972. Kon-traditionel (NT) - 0.0 to 25X, Mixed (M) - 25. IX to 75.0X, 
Traditional (T) - 75. IX to 100X. 
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Analysis of Hew Mexico Detailed Enrollment Data, 1972-1978 



Non-Traditional 

Agricultural . The percent women enrolled in Agricultural courses 

increased more from 1972 to 1978 than the U.S. average. Nuaber of 

woaen enrolled increased fro* 45 in 1972 to 1,050 in 1978: 

% Woaen 1972 1978 

MM 1.2% 21.2% 

U.S. 3.9 13.1 

Detailed programs . Over 90% of the woaen in Non-traditional 
Agricultural were in Agricultural Production in 1978, whereas 
nationally only 72% of woaen in Non-traditiona* Agricultural 
were in Agricultural Production. 

Technical . The percent woaen enrolled in Technical courses increased 
similarly to the U.S. Nuaber of woaen in Non-traditional Technical 
courses was very small with only 200 by 1978. 

% Woaen 1972 
N.M. 4.5% 
U.S. 8.6 

Trade ?nd Industrial . The percent woaen enrolled in Trade and 
Industrial courses in New Mexico in 1978 was 5.6%, an increase froa 
only 3.1% in 1972. In both rases percent enrollment in New Mexico 
was less than the national. 

Detailed programs . In 1972 woaen were enrolled in only 5 
Trade and Industrial courses; by 1978 woaen were enrolled in 
27 courses. 

Although woaen increased in Drafting and Graphic Arts, as they 
did elsewhere in the U.S., in New Mexico woaen also increased 
in Other Metal Working (25.3%), Woodworking (26.0%), add 
Electrical (11.3%). 



Mixed 

The percent of woaen enrolled *n Mixed courses in New Mexico (62.8%) in 
1978 was higher than for the U.S. (55.7%). This was particularly true 
for Distributive Education (62.6% vs. 52.5%), Health (86.0% vs. 57.7%), 
and Business (75.1% vs. 60.5%). 

Distributive Education . Enrollment of woaen in Distributive courses 
doubled between 1972 and 1978 froa 1,000 to 2,150. 

Detailed programs . Woaen were concentrated in General Merchan- 
dise, Apparel and Accessories, Food Services, and Miscellaneous. 
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Traditional 



• 



The percent of w oaen in Traditional courses decreased between 1972 and 
1978. This was related particularly to a decrease in Traditional Trade 
and Industrial courses. 

Trade and Industrial . Nuaber of woaen in Traditional Trade and 
Industrial dropped froa 2,100 in 1972 to 150 in 1976 to 47 in 1978 
because of a drop of enrollment in Cosmetology. 

Business . Percent woaen decreased in Typing. Total enrol laent of 
students between 1972 and 1976 dropped froa 9,700 to 500; the nuaber 
of woaen dropped froa 7,500 to 450. 

Health. Enrollment of woaen in Traditional Health courses reaained 
constant between 1972 and 1976 but increased between 1976 and 1978. 
Most of the increase occurred in Practical Nursing and Nurses* Aide 



courses . 
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NEW YORK 
Sugg ary Analyaia 

State Reporta 

In addition to the complex set of equity activities id New York, the 
SACVE provi'ed more recommendationa than moat other SACVEa and the atate 
reaponded to moat of the.. Even id New York, however, the atate felt 
that funda for day care must come fro. the local level becauae of limited 
funds available at the atate level. 

A balanced variety of programs was funded at the $730,000 level by the 



The Stste Plan required goals and action plans at the LEA level. The 
stste established criteria and guidelines to assist local school per- 
sonnel in improving aex equity. They required evaluation by Local 
Adviaory Councila and eatabliahed criteria for such evaluations. They 
promoted the hiring of professional wossd m sdminiatrative and auper- 
viaory positions, and of men and wosen for non-traditional teaching 
positions; aud pre-service training of vocational education teachera on 
elimination of sex biaa. 

Unlike smst ?t,tes, New York sddressed the probleis of training for teen- 
sge psrents. 

Enrollment Data 

New York had a major increase in percent woaen enrolled in Non-traditional 
couraea by 1976; but there was a drop in enrollment in Trade and Induatrial 
between 1976 and 1978 due almoat entirely to the drop i 0 the "Trade and 
Induatrial, Other" claaaif ication. Without "Trade and Industrial, 
Other," the New York average waa proportionately better than the U.S. 
All other Non-traditional couraea had increaaes by 1978, but the major 
gaina in New York, aa in other states, were in those without s strong 
male role image (Drafting, Graphic Arta, Law Enforcement, etc.). 
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Woaen ude aajor gains in Mixed training areas, particularly in Business 
and Health. Hen Bade relatively saall gains in courses Traditional for 
woaen except for their increase in Hose Economics, Gainful and Non-gainful. 

New York's enrollaent data was not as positive as light havr been expected 
based on their efforts to bring about institutional change at the state 
and LEA levels. The enrollaent data should be watched to deteraihe if 
additional gains are aade in the next few years. 

This is not to suggest that New York did not aake progress; it did. 
Starting with a low level of men and woaen in courses Non-traditional 
for their sex, the state increased enrol latent of woaen in Non-traditional 
and Nixed courses. The two mm jot areas that showed relatively little 
change were enrollaent of aen in courses Traditional for woaen (except 
in Hoae Econoaics), and woaen in Non-traditional Trade and Industrial 
courses with a strong Bale role laage. 
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Analysis of New York State Report! 



SACVE Recommendations 

The Council recoaendi that staff of the Women's Unit should meet with 
the staff of Career Education to assure that equity issues are included 
in planning for career education. 

State response . Staff of the Women's Unit has met with staff of 
Career Education and has made recommendations. 

The Council is concerned that no funds have been made available for 
child care. 

State response . The state is encouraging LEAs and community 
colleges to make provisions for child care locally. 

The Council recommends that a survey should be made of local admini- 
strators to determine what problems they are having locally in elimi- 
nating sex bias. 

State response . This information has been gathered through the 
local action planning process. Grants have been made based on the 
problems identified. 

The Council recommends that more data be gathered and disseminated on 
enrollment of students and employment of teachers and administrators in 
non-traditional courses. 

State response . All data required by the VEA regulations are being 
collected and analyzed. 

The Council recommends that steps to be taken to bring all units into 
compliance should be issued. 

State response . All occupationally related instruction units are 
required to develop a plan of action to eliminate sex bias. 

Council response . This is a good start, but other units, such aa 
Vocational Guidance and Counseling and Career Education should also 
be scrutinized. Someone should be assigned to carry out this 

function. 

The Council recommends that the funds that are assigned are inadequate 
to carry out the functions of the Sex Equity Coordinator. 

State response . Additional funds have been made available. 



Public Hearing Comments 

No comments related to sex equity were identified. 
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HERC/Q Findings 

No MERC/Q was conducted for New York 
State Plan 

IThe following procedures established by the state emphasized a required 
p anning procedure by the LEA which establishes both goals and an actton 
plan before a LEA Can obtain funding fro. the state: 

• Soajs and action plans a 3 part of the planning 
process in all educational institutions in the state that 
promote equal opportunities for all students at all educa- 
tional levels. 

• Develop criteria, guidelines, and checklist, to assist in iden- 
tifying ,« bias and sex stereotypy in programs and funded 
projects to help local school personnel take improvements . 

• Require local advisory council to develop criteria for evalu- 
ating programs and procedures that encourage the elimination 
of sex bias,* sex stereotyping, and sex discrimination. 

• Promote the certification and hiring of professional women in 
occupational education for adminstrative and supervisory 
Positions at the state and local levels 

• Recruit women and men for non-traditional teaching positions 
to provide a positive role model for students 

• Assist 2 and 4 ye*r teacher education college staff to analyze 
and improve the contents and approaches used in recr.utin* 
women in non- traditional programs. 

• Support efforts in pre-service education to eliminate sex bias 
attitudes m the preparation of occupational teachers, thereby 
changing attitudes before they reach the classroom. 

• Analyze existing and/or prepare new curriculum resources and 
recruiting materials that eliminate sex bias and stereotyping 
and show the accomplishments and contributions of women in 
various roles. 

• Insure that funds are allocated for program activities, ser- 
vices, facilities, and equipment equally for females and 
males. 

• Provide occupational traming programs, counseling, special 
services, and job placement for teenage parents, women returning 
to the labor market as a result of economic need or changed 
marital status, women seeking jobs in non-traditional areas, 
single heads of households, and homemakers who work part-time 
and desire full-time employment. 
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Program Descriptions 

A total of $729,678 via allocated to "Cranta to Assist in Overcoming Sex 
lias," Twenty-six projecta received funding: 

Recruit qualified area women for the Engineering and Indua trial 
Technologic* Prograa by developing new career awareness literature 
and by providing counseling, in-service seminsrs and tutorial and 
job placement services. 

Provide training opportunities in non-traditional areas for women 
of all ages by developing and implementing special recruitment and 
counseling strategies. 

Create awareneaa of non- traditional career opportunities and increased 
participation in aucb occupations through* group and individual coun- 
seling, a lecture series on non-traditional career opportunities 
for women, and seminars on job search and employment skills. 

Reduce sex bias and stereotyping i D occupational education through 
the involvement of business and industry in work experience programs 
and job placement, and through curriculum revision and development. 

Raise the awareness level of administrators, parents, guidance 
counselors, snd students through pre-aervice and in-service acti- 
vities, review of current guidance and recruitment materia la, and 
the development of a oew promotional brochure on elimination of sex 
bias snd stereotyping in occupational education. 

Conduct in three locations sn in-service workshop on' overcoming sex 
biss snd stereotyping in vocational education. 

Conduct atatewide training of in-service teams for reducing sex 
stereotyping with the goal of eliminating sex stereotyped sttitudes, 
behaviors, and expectations of secondary school personnel and 
adolescents, and expanding occupational and total life expectations 
of adolescents. 

Involve teschers, guidsnce counselors, snd adainiatratora in a 
graduate credit course for teschers on sex-fsir curriculum develop- 
ment for occupational education. 

Develop and implement programs on technology for women high school 
students through the joint effort of guidsnce counselors, faculty, 
snd locsl industry representatives, in order to bring shout attitu- 
dinal and behavioral changes that will make technical career training 
a feasible choice for the students. 

Develop recruitment materials to attract females to couraes in 
engineering technologies. 

Conduct sctivities designed to reduce sex biss snd stereotyping in 
sn sttitudinsl chsnge snd skill development program, in conjunction 
with business snd industry, in order to increase the employ ability 
of women in the sres. 
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Develop a Fishbem-tvpe evaluation model that will predict the pre- 
aence of sex-fair teaching behaviors in the classroom. 

Assess current achievements of the New York City Board of Education 
m meeting sex equity objectives; and develop capacity for neetmg 
theae objectives in secondary and postsecondary institutions offering 
occupational programs, in central office occupational administration, 
and in vocational advisory councils. 

Provide a summer secondary program in auto and electronics trades 
to encourage movement of women students into trades traditional 
for sen. 

Conduct a needs assessment identifying education- related needs of 
women who are highly motivated to return to school for engineering 
and computer science degrees. 

Provide workshop training for 350 people statewide in GAMES (Gaines 
to Achieve the Mandate for Equality in Schools), an occupational 
education project for secondary school counselors and administrators 
involved with students making career decisions. 

Eliminate sex bias in vocational youth organizations 

Conduct in-service workshops for occupational education staff 
designed to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping. 

Expand career options for all students to reduce sex bias in the 
schools, K-12, by developing in couselors, teachers, and administra- 
tors the necessary awareness, knowledge, and skills. 

Assist in the certification and promotion of four women candidates 
in educational administration through paid supervised internships 
and assistance in job seeking activities 

Conduct in-service courses for junior and senior high school occupa- 
tional education staff in a learing center; evaluate text books 
and materials; meet with counselors and other staff to develop student 
recruitment approaches for expanded vocational roles; enroll some 
students in non-traditional courses; and survey learning center stu- 
dents and teachers to determine perceptions of teacher attitudes and 
sex biases. 

Conduct a sex equity conference for guidance counselors and occupation 
education teachers, a staff training course for project participants, 
and group guidance sessions with 10th grade students, develop 
and disseminate a bias-free guidance module for use by counselors 

Centralize and update a statewide pool of qualified leaders to 
enhance the potential for women administrators to enter educational 
supervisory and management positions; develop in cooperation with 
the Commissioner's Statewide Advisory Council on Equal Opportunity 
for Women, District Superintendents, and the State Education Depart- 
ment's Occupational Education Special Programs 
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Develop a manual for teachers and administrators for use in working 
with students in non-traditional job training; a manual for guidance 
counselors to help then help students participating m non- traditional 
job training; and a slide presentation and narrative in each major 
occupational area in which sex stereotyping prevails. 

Conduct a aulti- face ted career awareness program to recruit and 
train woaen for non" traditional occupations, including liaison with 
local employers for on-site job experiences and visitations to role 
Models. 

Displaced homemakers . Vocational Instruction and Education for 
Woven (VIEW), a program of career counseling, job skills development, 
and supportive services targeted at area woaen who are heads of 
households, primary wage earners, divorced, or an ethnic minority, 
and are seeking career retraining. 



Budget Data 

FY 1978 FY 1978 



Purpose 


Allocated 


Expended 


Sex Equity Personnel 


$ 50,000 


50,000 


Support Services to Women 


-0- 


-0- 


Day Care 


-0- 


-0- 


Displaced Home Bakers: Post-secondary 


175,000 


81,000 


Secondary 


100,000 


No data 


Program Improvement and Support 






Services 


800,000 


800,000 


Curriculum 


1,220,000 


No data 
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Homes enrolled In Hon- traditional, Mixed and Traditional categoriea* 
by occupational training area and year, New York 





1972 


1976 
(percent) 


1973 


1 llon-tradltlonel: Total 


6.0 


11.8 


10.1 ; 


Tradea and Industry 


5,1 


12.3 


7.8 


Agriculture 


6.8 


16.9 


22.7 


Distributive Education 


58.9 


50.0 


11.8 


Health 


0.Q 


0.0 


0.0 


Hoe* Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Buaineaa 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Technical 


7.5 


7.5 


13.5 


Mixed: Total Gainful fc Non-gainful 


58.8 


52.8 


59.2 


Gainful Only 


51.8 


51.2 


58.4 


Tradea end Industry 


31.9 


32.1 


62.0 


Agriculture 


23.6 


53.5 


57.5 


Dlatrlbutlve Education 


44.9 


47,7 


54.2 


Health 


63.6 


59,7 


74.0 


Hose Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Buaineaa 


56.1 


54,4 


57.9 


Technical 


5.5 


28,1 


27.9 


Hoe* Economic* (Non-gainful) 


98.1 


84.4 


85.0 


Traditional: Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


94.3 


84.4 


83.8 


Gainful Only 


87.9 


68.7 


86.1 


Tradea and Industry 


93.3 


88.0 


91,3 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Dlatrlbutlve Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Health 


91.8 


88.4 


88.5 


HosM Economics (Gainful) 


83.3 


85.1 


76.5 


Buaineaa 


86.8 


89.1 


88.7 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economics (Non-gainful) 


98.1 


81.5 


80.5 



SOUICE: Baaed on data frost U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



* Percent ege of women enrolled In vocational education courses nationally, 
1972. Non-traditional (NT) - 0.0 to 25Z, Mixed (H) - 25, IX to 75. 0Z, 
Traditional (T) - 75.1Z to 100Z. 
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Analysis of New York Detailed Enrollment Data. 1972-1978 
Non-Traditional 

Agricultural. The percent women enrolled in Non-traditional Axricul- 

5"; - co ?«s a /f? 5; York (22>7X) was -uch hi * her tha » th ^ °f ^ 

U.S. in 1978 (13. 1%). 

?? F ?iiT ent ' ? f " en ex P anded llttle between 1972 and 1978 (16,500 to 
17,300) while enrollment of women almost quadrupled (1100 to 3900). 

Expansion occured in all programs. 

Technical. The percent of women enrolled in Non-traditional 
Technical courses increased between 1972 (7.5%) and 1978 (13.5%). 

The number of women enrolled more than doubled between 1972 and 
1978 (2350 to 5800). 

Detailed programs. Areas of major expansion included: 



ERIC 



Architectural Technology ~679% 

Industrial Technology 45 

Hechanical Techno lgoy ^.6 

Chemical Technology igg 



1972 1978 
13.3% 
15.7 
14.2 
30 2 



T rade and Industrial (T&I) . In New York the percent women in Non- 
traditional Trade and Industrial increased from 5.1% to 7 8% in 1978 
while the increase for the U.S. was 5.4% to <J.b% In 1976 however, 

T Yor ; bad 12.3 % women in Trade and Industrial while the U.S. had 
only 7.8%. 

The number of women enrolled in Non-traditional Trade and Industrial 
was 3,700 in 1972, rose to 17,800 in 1976 and then decreased to 
12,900 by 1978. The major cause of this decrease was a 6,000 drop 
from^l976 to 1978 in those enrolled in "T&I , Other" courses. With- 
out "T&I Other," Non-traditional Trade and Industrial in New York 
was 11.9% - higher than the U.S. without "T&I, Other," 8 2%: 

Non-traditional T&I 1972 1976 1973 

I'l ~~ ~P* >^3% "0% 

u - s - 5.4 7 8 9.5 

"T&I , Othe r" 

51' 248% 68.6% 20.7% 

24.7 



u S. 18.7 26 1 

Won- traditional T&I without "T &I, Other" 

"■I- " ^ — »■*. 

U s - *.3 6.5 8.2 
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Defiled programs . The major areas of expsnaion were: 



Drafting 
raphic Arts 
Law Enforce* 



!Dt 




1978 
12.11 
23.7 
30.3 



fixed 



The percent of wo m en increased; enrollment of women in Nixed courses 
doubled between 1972 and 1978. 

Business . Grestest expansion of enrollment was in Supervisory and 
Administrative Management, and Accounting and Computing. 

Health . Percent women enrolled in Mixed Health (751) vas higher 
than U.S. (581) in 1978. 

Trade and Industrial . The percent women in Mixed Trade and Industrial 
in Hew York (621) was much higher than for the U.S. (471) in 1978. 



Traditional 

Borne Economics . The only gain for men was in both Gainful and Non- 
gainful Home Economics. 
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OHIO 



Summary Analysis 

State Reports 

Ohio's reporting system wa* different from other states', consisting 
mainly of computer printouts. Projections based 0:1 reports of the LEAs 
and community colleges are developed by computer The result is a 
reporting system rather than a planning system. Therefore responses 
could not be compared to other states' planning procedures, nor was 
there any way to analyze the activities w lt hout additional knowledge of 
the system or descriptions of the programs Appendix G of the Plan, The 
Report of the Sex Fair Coordinator, provided most of the information 
used in this study to describe the Oho planning process 

Enr ol Inte nt Data 

In 1972 Ohio enrol lmeut of women was close to the U.S. Since then, 
except in Agricultural, Ohio has fallen slightly behind the U S 

In Trade and Industrial, the number of women mtreased in a variety of 
occupational training areas, but the percent women increased mainly z n 
the courses without a strong sex role image such as Drafting and Graphic 
Arts 

There was a major mcreaie of women in Mixed programs, except Health. 
Men increased only slightly m Home Economics 
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Analysis of Ohio State Report* 



SACVE Reco— endationa 

State Board abould take atepa to attract voaen and ainontiea to voca- 
tional education and to eliainate all diacr*aination. 

State reaponae . Efforta are going on in teras of workabops, aate- 
nala, evaluation, planning, and reporting. Workshops and materia la 
will be developed in FY 1979. 

Vocational education and CETA abould seek occupational preparation solu- 
tiona to unemployment . 

State reaponae . There are daily ongoing linkage between vocational 
education and CETA. 



Public Hearing Comments 

No comments related U sex equity were identified. 



BOAE Staff Report 

Five year plan should be reviaed to describe Ohio's program for displaced 
hoaeaakers and other special prograas. 



HERC/Q Findings 

No HERC/Q was conducted for Ohio. 



State Plan 

Each Vocational Education Planning District had a sex equity plan of 
action as a section cf its application; it included 9 goals: 

Enrol laent patterns in all vocational education prograas which have 
80 percent or aore enrollment of one aex will be exaained for 
indicatora of sex bias, sex discriaination, and sex stereotyping. 

The hiring and firing of vocational personnel will be implemented 
according to atate and Federal laws with regard to sex. 

Recruitaent and descriptive information about vocational education 
prograaa will have stateaents that the prograa is available to all 
peraons regardless of sex. 

Effective action will be taken toward recruiting both aales and 
feaales into prograas dominated by aeaber of one sex. 
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Positive action will be taken by counselors in the state to elimin- 
ate sex bias and sex stereotyping in student selection of vocational 
education courses or career decu ion-making . 

Administration, guidance, and instructional personnel will receive 
training in procedures and strategies in overcoming sex stereotyping 
and sex bias. 

Cooperative and work experience programs will make agreements only 
with those employers who do not discriminate against employees on 
the basis of race, sex, or other discriminatory criteria. 

Currriculum materials used in vocational education programs will be 
reviewed and rev»sed for the purpose of elminiation of sex bias, 
sex stereotyping, and sex discrimination elements. 

Job information about the programs will emphasize career opportuni- 
ties for males and females. 



Program De s criptions 

Incentive grants were made for planning, materials development, and 
graduate study 

Plan expressed a need for research on effectiveness of vocational 
education in serving needs of urban women, minority women, bilingual 
women, handicapped women, Appalachian rural women, and disadvantaged 
women 



Budget Data 



Purpose 

Displaced Homemakers 
Support for Women 
Sex Bias Eradication 
Sex Equity Staff 



FY *78 FY '78 

Al loca ted Expended 

$103,000 $ 1,000 
1,000 1,000 
2,000 2,000 
50,000 No data 
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Wiaiu enrolled In Bon- traditional, Hind and Traditional categoriee* 
by occupational training araa and year, Ohio 





1972 


1976 
(par cant) 


1978 


| ■on-traditional: Total 


5.5 


8.1 


9.4 


fredee and Induatry 


5.6 


7.1 


8.1 


Afrlcnltura 


5.1 


11.1 


14.0 


Diatributire Education 


6.3 


10.3 


11.5 


■aalth 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Bona Econoalca (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Bnalneo a 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


technical 


5.5 


8.2 


U.5 


mud: Total Gainful k Mnn-*a4nfiil 

• V WllllUi V Civil MiiUUl 


33 • 1 




33. J 


Gainful Only 


49.6 


45.6 


53.7 


Tradaa and Induatry 


52.7 


48.0 


50.7 


Agriculture 


43.2 


56.2 


62.5 


Dlotrlbutlve Education 


51.0 


48.6 


50.4 


laalth 


79.9 


24.6 


39.8 


loan Econoalca (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Bualnaaa 


46.3 


50.9 


73.9 


Tacbnlcal 


21.2 


0.0 


0.0 


■on* Econoalca (Non-gainful) 


65.2 


65.3 


67.5 


Traditional: Total Gainful & Nnn-aalnful 


OA 1 


OO. J 


BA 7 
OO. / 


Munx ui uniy 


94.5 


93.6 


94.2 


Tradaa and Induatry 


98.3 


97.7 


98.1 


agriculture 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


DlatrlbutlTa Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


■aalth 


97.0 


95.8 


95.2 


loan Econonlca (Gainful) 


86.0 


85.1 


85.1 


Bualnaaa 


95.5 


95.8 


97.1 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Bona Economic* (non-gainful) 


93.9 


85.6 


82.6 



SOUftCI: Baaed on data fro* U.S. Department of Heelth, Education, and 
Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



* Percentage of woman enrolled in vocational education coureee nationally, 
1972, Bon-traditional (BT) - 0.0 to 25*, Mixed (M) - 25. IX to 75.0X, 
Traditional (T) - 75. IX to 100X. 
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An .ly... of _Ohi g_Itet..I e d Enro lUg ot Data. 1972 -JQTj 



Non-Traditional 

Agricultural. Increase in percent vo*w>n »-« , 

mcreaae, with Ohio consistent^ at IT.lt l ° the ™ tl <""i 

the U.S. average. DSl8tentl y *t least one percentage point above 

* Wol> gn 1972 1976 



Oh 

U.S 



1978 

51% 11. ix JO! 
3 * 9.6 13.1 



Number of wo^n increased fro, 1 ,597 in , 972 to 5t029 „ 197g 

^^^,2 - :-j!ra-5«- » Agncui- 

T57T4oHi 78 MM Th"nu«bers a of ^o^n tS nc' 'a ^ <« 

w«e s„ll, particular" n heTghi o tHe 1 * 1978 ^ StlU 
-tudents enrolled i„ vocational eoScatl ^ Oh^ ° f t0tal 

— enrolled „ Ohio 



* Vomen 1972 1978 

9.5 



U.S. 5.4 
Nu-ber of wo«„ inC r e a Se d fro. 5.100 in 197 2 to 1 1,215 ,978. 



Mixed an4 Traditional 



occurred Min , y ln Dl . tribut ,£ and Bus^E^L"' ThlS 

a En^jssj-s .^Ts! sa - 0hl ° by 1978 

decreed .lightly bet «" n ^ ^ "«"«» »'« and ,976 but 
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Mixed 



Bunnell In 1976 the percent of woaen enrolled in Mixed Business 
in Ohio (73.9%) was greater than in the U.S. (60.5%). 

Detailed prograas . In 1972, the U.S. percents of woaen in the 
two largest Mixed Business programs were higher tbar the Ohio 
percents, but by 1978 Ohio's were auch higher than Jie U.S. 
averages. 



% Wo«en 


1972 


1978 


Ohio 


49.3% 


78.2% 


U.S. 


59.8 


66.1 


Ohio 


41.2% 


73.3% 


U.S. 


49.0 


62.4 



Accounting & Computing 

Business Data Processing 

Distributive Education . The percent of woaen enrolled in Mixed 
Distributive Education courses regained the saae in 1972 and 1978. 
However, the total nuaber of students peaked in 1972 and dropped by 

1978- 

Health . In 1978 the percent woaen enrolled in Ohio (39.8%) was 
considerably less than the U.S. (57.7%). 

Nuaber of woaen in Mixed Health courses increased greatly between 
1972 and 1976 and again slightly between 1976 and 1976. 

Trade and Industrial . Muaber of woaen in Trade and Industrial 
Mixed courses continued to increase froa 1972 to 1978. 

Hoae Ec on oaics - In both Gainful and Non-gainful Hoae Econoaics 
courses the percent woaen decreased between 1972 and 1978. The 
nuabers of both aen and woaen increased only slightly. 
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OKLAHOMA 
Sua a ary Analysis 



State Reports 

The State Plan was practical and persuasive. A planning and priority 
systea was established based on careful data analysis of relevant per- 
formance factors. On the basis of the Plan, the enrollment data could 
have been expected to reflect aore gams for woaen than they did. 

Funds were expended on the Sex Equity Coordinator; son* were to be 
expended on prograas as well. A displaced hoaeaaker prograsi was sup- 
ported by a state law, and expected to be operational in 1980. 



Enr ol laent Data 

Woaen* s gains in Non-traditional courses were greatest in Trade and 
Industrial courses in which they did not aake appreciable gains nation- 
ally. Although there were gains in Agricultural, the state's average was 
very low in 1972 and still well below the national average in 1978. 
There were no gains in Technical courses although Oklahoma was slightly 
above the national average in 1972 

Woaen were above the national average in Mixed prograas. There were no 
gains for aen in prograas Traditional for woaen. 
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Analysis of Oklahoma State Report! 



SACVE Recommendations 

Recommended support services to encourage more women to participate in 
non-traditional program*. 

State response . A number of support services for women, day care 
services, and special services for homema Iters are currently avail- 
able in the regular programs of instruction. Prograaming ia these 
categories was lisiited due to lisuted resources. 



Public Hearing Co— ents 

Mo c o— en ts related to sex equity were identified. 



BOAE Staff Report 

No sex equity issues were identified. 



HERC/Q Findings 

No HERC/Q was conducted for Oklahoma. 



State Plan 

Established a systea for analyzing male/female enrollment , and estab- 
lished priorities and programs based on that analysis. Enrollment was 
to be aggregated by aex, by type of institution, by level, by prograa 
area, and by economic region. This data wss to be analyzed to determine 
if statistically significant changes in enrollment patterns by sex had 
occurred; whether change was greater in rural or urban area, in AVTS or 
comprehensive high schools, for adults or secondary students, for men or 
women; and in which programmatic areas change occurred. 

The Plan reported that a review of the initial 1977-1978 enrollment 
indicated minor changes in male/ female enrollment. There appeared to be 
a higher increase in non-traditional enrollments in comprehensive high 
schools than in area schools, and a slightly higher increase in non- 
traditional enrollments in urban areas. 

The Plan noted that answers to these questions would provide direction 
tor personnel charged with assisting the State Board in eliminating sex 
bias ind sex role stereotyping in vocational programs. 
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feg&r*ILPgi. c - r *P 1 1 ons 

staTlS.Z K l " StUdl " Wrfe fUndCd ' P r °P° s ^» research ,n 

llZl'Ll Ch0 °ll "i abllshed local Programs and were sharing their 

exper ence with other schools through state department staff No supple- 
mental monies were expended. »upp*c 

^^Pj^djioj^kers A displaced homemaker bill was passed and 
signed by the Governor on Harch 29, 1978. The state department 
issued a request for a pilot multipurpose service center for dis- 



placed homemakers, to be funded in FY 



*80. 



Purpos e 

Full-time Personnel 
Displaced Homemakers 
IEA Model Projects 
Incentives to LEAs 
Guidance and Counseling 
Farenthood Education 



FY '78 


FY' 78 


Allocated* 


Expended 


$ 50,000 


$ 52,031 


5,000 


-0- 


20,000 


-0- 


10,000 


1,900 


33,153 


-0- 


5,000 


-0- 



Annual projects fro« the five year plan. 
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enrolled In Hon-trsdit ional, Mixed and Traditional catsgoriee* 
by occupational training srea and year, Oklahoma 





1972 


1976 1978 
(percent) 


[ Ion- traditional: Total 


5.0 


5.4 


9.0 


Trades and Industry 


7.2 


5.8 


9.8 


Agriculture 


1.2 


3.9 


7.4 


Dlatrlbutiva Education 


15.9 


6.6 


11.0 


Health 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Boms Economic • (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


business 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Technical 


9.8 


9.1 


1Q.0 


Mixed: Total Gainful * Non-gainful 


55.2 


50.5 


58.2 


Gainful Only 


54. 9 


51.9 


61.5 


Tradaa and Induatry 


44.3 


51.0 


57.2 


Agriculture 


17.7 


39.7 


32.9 


Distributive Education 


56.3 


52.6 


60.0 


Health 


88.5 


62.0 


65.0 


Hose Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Buelneee 


46.8 


51.3 


70.3 


Technical 


11.9 


33.0 


34.8 


Borne Economlca (Non-gainful) 


74.3 


42.8 


46.0 


Traditional: Total Gainful 4 Non-gainful 


94.4 


94.6 


93.8 


Gainful Only 


92.3 


91.7 


93.4 


Tradee and Industry 


«i.5 


94.3 


95.7 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Distributive Educetlon 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Health 


91.3 


89.6 


92.7 


Borne Economics (Gainful) 


90.7 


90.6 


89.4 


Business 


93.6 


93.3 


95.9 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Borne Economics (Non-gainful) 


95.3 


96.7 


94.1 



SOURCE: Eased on data from U.S. Department of Heelth, Educstlon, and 
Heifers, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



* Percentage of women enrolled in vocational educetlon coureee nationally* 
1972. Non-traditional (NT) « 0.0 to 25X, Mixed (M) - 25. IX to 75. OX, 
Traditional (T) • 75. IX to 100X. 
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A nalysis of Oklahoma i Detailed En rollment p at a T 1972-19 78 
Mon-Traditional 

Agricu ltural, Increase in percent of women enrolled was less than 
the national increase and the percent of women enrolled was substan- 
tially lower than the national percent in all three years, 1972 
1976, and 1978. 1 

Enrollment of women went from 280 in 1972, to 1,167 in 1976, to 
2,600 in 1978. 

Detai led programs . Increases of women occurred in every 
program except Forestry with the bulk of the increase in 
Agricultural Production 

Technical Percent of women in Non-traditional Technical courses 
was virtually the same in 1972 (9.8%) and 1978 (10.0%) while nation- 
ally the percent of women in Non-traditional Technical courses rose 
continually (8.6% to 16.7%) 

The actual number of women enrolled was small; it increased from 
480 in 1972 to 681 in 1976 and then decreased to 263 in 1978. At 
the same tine, enrollment of men increased from 4200 in 1972 to 
7,500 m 1976 and then also dropped to 2,500 in 1978. 

O^AiJ^^rograms. By 1978 three out of four women in Non- 
traditional Techical courses were in Police Science. 

I r ^ c ^^n^s^rial. ALthough the national percent of women increased 
continually (5.4% to 9.5%), in Oklahoma the percent of women decreased 
between 1972 (7 2%) and 1976 (5.8%). The percent of women then 
increased 4 points between 1976 (5.8%) and 1978 (9.8%) even though 
male enrollment increased an additional 25,000. Enrollment of 
women went from 2,000 in 1972 to 6,100 in 1978. 

^Algd P™&rams, Half of the increase which occurred between 
1976 and 1978 was in Electrical Occupations where enrollment 
of women increased by 2,400. Enrollment of women increased by 
100 or more in 10 other courses. 



Mixed 



The percent women enrolled in Mixed courses increased from 54.9% in 1972 
i° /aV 11 1978 ThlS P attern was similar to the national increase 
from 40 6% to 46.7%, but the representation of women was much higher ui 
Oklahoma Enrollment of women in Mixed courses increased steadily from 
1972 to 1978 (7,300 to 15,600), 

B usines s, Increase of women in Mixed Business occurred almost 
exclusively m Accounting and Computing. 
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Health. Enrollment of women decreased froa 1,300 in 1972 to 600 in 
1978 Enrollment of men in Mixed Health alao decreaaed. 



Traditional 

Total number of atudenta in Non-gainful Home Economic* tripled between 
1972 and 1978. The increaae occurred in Inatitutional and Home Manage- 
ment, Care and Guidance of Children, and Food Management, Production and 
Service*. Enrollment of women in Non-gainful Home Economic* decreaaed 
only alight ly from 30,500 in 1972 to 26,000 in 1978; the aajor decreaae 
in enrollment occurred prior to 1976. The percent women enroll -d re- 
mained the aame. 
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OREGON 



Si 



ry Analytis 



State Reporta 

Although the HERC/Q raited several issues of non-coaplian"e, Oregon was 
apparently coaaitted to sex equity. Still Bitting were specific provisions 
requiring programs at the locsl level. 

If the knowledge gained frosi the SACVE study is applied, it should prove 
useful to Oregon and to other states as well. 

Enrollment Data 

The stste had s relstively high percent of woaen enrolled in 1972. It 
waa still sbove the national sverage 11 1978, but the only aajor increase 
between 1972 snd 1978 wxs in Agricultural. 

There was s decrease of woaen in all Mixed p jraas snd a particularly 
large decrease of woaen in Mixed Business courses. 

Hen aade Mjor gains in progrsaw Trsditional for woaen; this wss parti- 
cularly true for Non-gainful Hoae Economics. The lsrge increase in 
maabers of men in all courses affected the percents of woaen enrolled 
in Oregon. 
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Analysis of Oregon State R e ports 



SACVE Recommendat ions 

There are no role models in the schools to assist in reducing sex bias 
State should encourage training and p'acement of qualified men and women 
vocational instructors in non-traditional areas. 

SACVE undertook a study at the public hearing to determine whether the 
Annual and f' * Five Year State Plans were achieving their intended 
purposes. 1\.-£ study found that of the vocational teachers and adminis- 
trators interviewed, 37% were not familiar with the State Plan, 29% had 
only a vague understanding of its contents, and 34% who were familiar 
wtth the Plan mentioned a number of problems* 



Goals are too general, 

Not relevant to many curricula, 

Too much emphasis on disadvantaged, handicappel, and 
women, and too r iy restrictions; 

Too idealistic; and 

No enough copies distributed. 



General administrators, Advisory Council members, employers, and Board 
members who were interviewed were even less familiar, as a group, with 
the Annual Plan than vocational teachers and administrators Fi*>y- 
seven percent indicated they had not heard of the Plan and 18% were on y 
vaguely familiar with it. 

Most of the respondents perferred passive provision of equal opportunity 
to active recruitment of students into non- tradit lonal occupations 
They based this preference on (1) community pressures and values, (2) 
student values, and (3) difficulty in offering a realistic schedule of 
courses for both sexes. The following improvements were suggested. 



Eliminate sex bias in textbook materials 

Require teachers to develop goals related to non-tradit lor.a 1 
education in their work plans 

Require attendance of vocational instructors at workshops 
which explain problems of sex equity 

Make students, particuUry eighth grade students, more aware 
o f employment opportunities in non-traditional fields. 

Publicize the advantages of entering non-t radi t lona 1 careers, 
and reduce the stigma associated wtth this type of choice 
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Improve guidance and couselmg, especially at junior high and 
elementary school levels. 



Provide opportunities for students to see members of their own 
sex working in non- traditional occupations. 



Public Hearing, Co— en ts 

(Sex equity received specific emphasis in public notices of the hearing). 
Concern was expressed regarding the insufficient preparation of vocational 
instructors in the area of sex equity and regarding the insufficient 
efforts being Bade to recruit wo«en into non-t traditional occupational 
areas . 



BOAE Staff Repo rt 

Mo sex equity issues were identified. 



MERC/Q Findings 

Increased information on progress toward sex equity should be provided 
to National and State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education. State 
Advisory Council should evaluate vocational education programs to over- 
come sex bias. Ho evidence that state has addressed problems identified 
as a result of its Title IX self-evaluation. Insufficient evidence of 
state coaqpliance 



Program Descript ions 

A project on elimination of sex bias for ABE students was approved. 

Projects projected in 1978 included elimination of sex bias in 
guidance and counseling at secondary and post-secondary levels. 

Displaced homeaukers . Post-secondary education agencies to provide 
training, employment, and placement services for displaced homemakers. 



Budget Dat a 



Purpose 



FY '78 
Allocated 



FY '78 
E xpend ed 



Day Care Services 
Support Services 
Sex Bias Personnel 
Guidance and Counseling 



-0- 

$ 18,000 
SO, 000 
20,000 



$ 47,458 
30,382 
No data 
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Women enrolled in Non- traditional, Mixed and Traditional categorlea 
by occupational training area and year, Oregon 





1972 


1976 
(percent) 


1978 


[ Ion-traditional; Total 


12.0 


10.4 


14.0 


Trade* and Industry 


13.6 


8.6 


13.3 


Agriculture 


9.8 


21.7 


24.2 


Dlatrlbutlve Education 


1.6 


9.0 


0.0 


Health 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economics (Gairful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Bualneaa 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Technical 


3.7 


8.5 


a. <* 


Mixed: Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


54.2 


54.9 


50.7 


Gainful Only 


54. 2 


54.9 


50.7 


Trades and Industry 


42.4 


58.5 


65.6 


Agriculture 


29.2 


36.6 


43.7 


Dlatrlbutlve Education 


44.4 


56.7 


47.4 


Health 


13.6 


48.9 


55.1 


Hose Econonlca (Gainful) 


0.0 


0 0 


0.0 


Business 


63.0 


55.8 


53.2 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Hofje Econonlca (Non- gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


73.9 


Traditional: Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


89.5 


90.8 


75.6 


Gainful Only 


86.8 


83.7 


80.9 


Trades and Industry 


78.9 


82.1 


53.1 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Dlatrlbutlve Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Health 


98.4 


92.2 


86.5 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


75.2 


78.8 


76.3 


Business 


87.7 


83.1 


82.2 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economics (Non-gainful) 


90.6 


9S.0 


72.0 



SOURCE; Based on data from U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



Percentage of women enrolled in vocational education courses nationclly, 
1972. Non-trad-tional (NT) - 0.0 to 25Z, Mixed (M) - 25. 1Z to 75. 0Z, 
Traditional (T) * 75. 1Z to 100Z. 
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A"A*y g*3 of Oregon Detailed Enrollment Data. 1972- 1978 



Non-Traditional 



'.gncultura l The national percent of woven enrollees increaied 
frov 3.9% in 1972 to 13.1% m 1978, but id Oregon the percent woven 
waa 9.8% in 1972 and roae to 24.2% by 1978. Nuvber of woven enrolled 
went fro* 466 in 1972 to 1,523 in 1978. 

Technica l. Percent woven enrolled in Non-traditional Technical 
courses in Oregon increased frov 3.7% (1972) to 8.5% (1976) with no 
increaae thereafter, while nationally, percent wover increased frov 

8 6% (1972), to 12.2% (1976), and to 16 7% (1978). 

Detailed progravs . Major increase was in Electronic Technology. 

Trade and Industrial . The percent of woven enrollees was virtually 
unchanged frov 13.6% (1972) to 13.3% (1978). The national percent 
increased frov 5.3% (1972) to 9.5% (1978). 

Muvber of woven enrolled went frov 3,707 (1972) to 4,944 (1978). 
Increases occurred in the save large courses as was true nationally. 



Mixed 



Nuvber of woven enrolled in Mixed courses in Oregon expanded frov 8.700 
(1972) to 16,700 (1978). 

Business The reduction of percent woven in Mixed Business wss 
entirely the result of an incresse in the total nuvber of students 
frov 9,000 (1972) to 15,400 (1978) while woven increased frov 5,700 
(1972) to 8,200 (1978) 

Percent woven enrolled in Mixed Business courses l0 Oregon declined 
frov 63.0% (1972) to 53.2% (1978) while nationally the percent 
woven enrolled la Mixed Business courses increased frov 56 6% 

(1972) to 60.5% (1978) 

Detailed progravs Most of the woven enrolled in Mixed Business 
in 1978 were m Accounting and Covputing, and Supervisory md 
Advinistrative Managevent. 

Distributive Educatio n. Most of the woven enrolled in Mixed Distri- 
butive Education in I97d were in Finance and Credit, Real Estate, 
and Miscellaneous Distributive courses. 

Il* a ill} Nationally the percent woven enrolled m Mixed Health 
courses declined frcv 63 2% (1972) to 57 7% (1976). In 1972, in 
Oregon, the percent woven enrolled in Mixed Health, 15.6%, wss 
substantially below the national percent but by 1976, Oregon had 
increased to 55 1%, nearly equal to the national. 
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Trade and In dust r ial Percent women enrolled in Mixed Trade and 
Industrial increased more rapidly and consistently from 1972 to 
1976 and 1978 (42 4V 58 b%> 65 6*) than was true of the national 
(40 6*, 38.0*, 46 7\) Total Dumber of students fell in 1978 to 
1972 level of 1,000 after it had increased to 3,500 in 1976. 



Tra ditiona l 

In Oregon the enrollment of women in Traditional courses increased fron 
18,300 (1972) to 28,400 (1978). Every detailed program showed a similar 
proportional increase All decreases in the percent women in Traditional 
courses, with the exception of Traditional Trade and Industrial, were 
the result of an increase in enrollment of men rather than a decrease 
in enrollment of women. 

Hom e Ec onomics There was a large reduction from 1972 to 1978 in 
both total number (45,900 to 37,000) and percent (90 61 to 72 OX) 
of women enrolled in Non-gaintul Home Economics 
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PENNSYU iKIA 
Susasary Analysis 



State Reports 

Because there was little progra. description, it was difficult to be 
certain what progra.s were being operated, and how the state had re- 
sponded to Yugteitions of the SACVE, public hearing, and MERC/Q. 
Further investigation is needed at the state level. 



Enrol laent Data 

Pennsylvania's patterns of Noii-traditional enrollment were siisilar to 
those of the L'.S , but in aost cases Pennsylvania had not advanced as 
■uch. 

Pennsylvania had a slightly lower percent of woven in Non-traditional 
courses than the U.S. and showed few relative gains since 1976. Voaen 
in Pennsylvania »ade their greatest gains m the Mixed progra... There 
was a aarked increase, greater than the U.S , in Hixed progra.s between 
1972 and 1976, with an increase in all occupational training areas 
except Health. 

Except for Non-gainful Hoae Economics, the percent of men enrolled in 
courses Traditional for woaen changed very little. This pattern was 
si.ilar to the U.S. except that the percent of wos*n in these courses 
was higher in Pennsylvania than in the nation. 

The percents of wo**n in Non-traditional progra.s and of s*n in progra.. 
Traditional for wo«*n were lower than those achieved nationally. 
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Analysis of P ennsylvania State _Regorts 
S ACVE Recommenda t ions 

The Council is concerned about the slow gains being made on enrollment 
of men and women in courses that are not traditional for their sex. 
They also question whether the resources assigned to sex equity by the 
state are adequate for so ambitious a program 

Pub lic Hearing Comment s 

The Pennsylvania Commission for Women questioned whether one Sex Equity 
Coordinator could undertake the gigantic task of initiating th«_ activities 
specified for the 1979-80 sex equity plan. They also stated that the 
plan would be more meaningful if priorities were indicated, including 
the financial, human, and physical resources allocated to each activity. 

SjJ 1 * respons e The Sex Equity Coordinator will have the assistance 
of several State Department of Education (PDE) offices in carrying 
out the sex equity program These include the Bureau of Vocational 
Education, the Research Coordinating Unit, Office o f Higher Educa- 
tion as well as staff of the Bureau of Equal Educational Opportunity. 

Incentives should be offered to encourage enrollment of both women and 

men in Non-tradi t lona 1 programs and development of model programs to reduce 

sex stereotyping. 

State resp_onse. The Federal law encourages the use of incentives 
but it is mute on accepted practices of specific incentives Funds 
are available on a project basis in the areas of research, guidance, 
teacher education, exemplary, etc. Sex equity activities are an 
identified priority for these funds. Monetary awards to individuals 
are inappropriate. However, an effort is being made to develop 
additional incentives for inclusion in the annual plan 

BOAE Staff Report 

No sex equity issues were identified 



MERC/Q Findings 

Personnel did not assist State Board in publnizing public hearings 
State moving into compliance 

No evideme that Title IX evaluations were reviewed 

Nr evideme that state has attempted to correct problems revealed by 
LEAs' Title IX se 1 i -eva luat 1 on process, or to make complaint process 
) nown 
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Sex Equity Coordinator did not review distribution of grants and con- 
tract! at post-secondary and secondary level for tex tain, and did not 
review apprenticeship program. 

Ho evidence that Sex Equity Coordinator was monitoring hiring and pro- 
motion process to assure elimination of sex bin. 

Ho evidence of priority given to exemplary and innovative programs that 
addre< sex equity. No evidence that proposals aie reviewed to assure 
responsiveness to the issues. 

Mo statement in brochures or announcements that the state and LEAs would 
not discriminate in enrollment or employment of teachers and adainistratora . 



Program Descriptions 

Development of pre-aervice and tn-aervice teacher training programs 
to enable hom e making teachers to eliminate sex bias. Five workshops 
held. 

Displaced homeaakers . Federal funds totalling $100,000* have been 
budgeted for developing, promoting, and providing aervices for dis- 
placed bomemakers Thirteen programs to assess and meet the needa 
of diaplaced bomemakers were reviewed and funded. No descriptions 
of the programs were included. 



Budget Data 



FY *78 FT78 

Purpose Allocated Expended 

Sex Bias Activity $ 50,000 $ 50,000 

Sex Equity 10,142 No data 

Diaplaced Homemakers 52,965* 10,142 

Sex Bias & Discrimination 65,000 No data 



Figures are reported as cited in the particular section of the 
of the docume n t referenced. 
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Women enrolled in Non-traditional, Mixed and Traditional categoriea* 
by occupational training area and year, Pennsylvania 





1972 


1976 
(percent) 


1978 


| Ron-traditional: Total 


3.7 


9.2 


9.6 ; 


Trade a and Indue try 


2.9 


9.0 


7.9 


Agriculture 


3.7 


9.0 


10.3 


Diatrlbutive Education 


0.0 


0.0 


24.6 


Health 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Hoae Economic* (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Bualneaa 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Technical 


8.1 


10.7 


18.8 


Mixed: Total Gainful 6 Non-gainful 


50.8 


65.2 


63.6 


Gainful Only 


50.3 


65.2 


63.6 


Trades and Industry 


30.5 


58.2 


61.7 


Agriculture 


49.2 


64.6 


65.2 


Distributive Education 


61.1 


59.0 


61.1 


Health 


67.6 


56.9 


51.9 


Hoae Economics (Cainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business 


63.0 


70.3 


65.7 


Technical 


48.3 


67.7 


72.6 


Hoae Economics (Non-gainful) 


68.9 


42.1 


55.9 


Trsdltlonsl: Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


91.0 


85. 8 


86.3 


Gainful Only 


89.7 


88.2 


90.3 


Tradea and Industry 


89.5 


92.6 


91.6 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Distributive Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Health 


95.6 


81.9 


95.2 


Hoae Economics (Cainful) * 


73.3 


76.2 


75.5 


Business 


90.9 


91.0 


91:2 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Hoae Economics (Non-gainful) 


92.9 


82.3 


80.8 



SOURCE: Based on data fron U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



Percentage of women enrolled in vocational education courses nationally, 
1972. Non-traditional (NT) - 0.0 to 25X, Mixed (M) - 25. IX to 75. OX, 
Traditional (T) - 75. IX to 1C0X. 
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Analysis of Pennsylvania Detailed Enrollment Data, 1972 - 1978 
Hon-Tradit lona 1 

Agricultural The number of all ttudentf enrolled increased froa 
12,500 in 1972 to 16,000 in 1978; the number of voaen from 450 to 
1900. The percent woaen enrolled in Pennsylvania increased fro* 3.7% 
to 10.3%, less than the increase of woaen enrolled nationally (3.9% 
to 13.1%). Enrol laent of woaen increased id aP courses as was true 
of national enrol laent. 

Technical . Pennsylvania's increase in the percent woaen in Non- 
traditional Technical courses was similar to the national: 

X Women 1972 1978 

PA 8 IX 19. 8% 

U.S. 8.6 16.7 

Enrollment of woaen increased fro* 1,300 (1972) to 4,700 (1978). 

Trade and Industrial (T&I) . Although there was a steady increase 
in the percent of woaen in Non-traditional T&I nationally froa 1972 
to 1978, in Pennsylvania there was an increase -a the percent of 
woaen in T&I between 1972 and 1976 but a decrease between 1976 
(9 OX) and 1978 (7.9X). 

The enrollment of woaen expanded continually froa 2,800 (1972) to 
9,000 (1976) to 11,500 (1978), but this was offset by an even 
greater expansion of aen froa 111,000 to 121,000. 

Detailed programs Msjor men 

Auto aechanics 
Carpentry 
Drafting 
Electronics 

Management Developaent 
Grspbic Arts 
Law Enforcement 
Woodworking 



Mixe d & Traditional 

The percent woaen enrolled in Mixed courses in Pennsylvania in 1978 
(63. 6X) was greater than the U S , and the percent in each training 
area was greater excep* in Mixed Health courses 

The total enrol laent of woaen in Mixed courses expanded in Pennsylvania 
between 1972 «nd 1978, more from 1976 to 1978 than 1972 to 1976. This 
was true for each occupational training area. 



o0 



occurred 


in 


1972 


1978 


5.2X 


8 7X 


1 6 


4 1 


3.8 


13.5 


3 8 


8.5 


9.8 


30 6 


10 5 


31,4 


0 4 


35.4 


9,7 


20 1 
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The percent of woaen enrolled in Traditional courses did not decrease in 
Pennsylvania except in Home Economics. 



Mixed . Both the percent and the nuaber of woven in Mixed 
Business courses increased fioa 1972 to 1978. Total enroll- 
aent* also rose continually, though More slowly from 1 976 to 
1978. The percent of woaen increased in each Mixed detailed 
prograst except "Office Occupations, Other" by 1978. 

Traditional • Enrollaent of woaen in Traditional courses in 
Pennsylvania increased frost 121,000 m 1972 to 160,000 in 1976 
and decreased slightly to 133,000 by 1978. 

Distributive Education . 

Mixed . The pattern established for Mixed Business was true 
for Mixed Distributive Education. There was a small increase 
in nuaber and percentage of woaen in almost all detailed 
programs except Real Estate, Insurance, and Transportation. 



Mixed . The aajor expansion in women's enrollaent in Mixed 
Health occurred between 1976 and 1978 when it more than doubled 
(as did total student enrollment). 

T rade and Industrial 

M ixed . Enrollment of women in Mixed Trade and Industrial 
dropped considerably between 1972 and 1976 due to a large 
decrease in enrollaent in the "Other Public Services" courses 
Enrollaent increased again between 1976 and 1978. 

Tr aditional . Enrollaent of woaen in Traditional Trade and 
Industrial increased rapidly from 1972 to 1976 but hardly at 
all froa 1976 to 1978. 

Home Economics Enrollment of women in Consumer and Home Economics 
increased from 1972 to 1976 and decreased very slightly from 1976 
to 1978. The percent women enrolled decreased throughout the 
period from 1972 to 1978. 



Business 



Health 
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TEXAS 



Si wsry Analysis 



State Report s 

Funds beyond thtse for the Sex Equity Coordinator and displaced home- 
makers were allocated by the state, but the actual expenditures were 
lover than the allocations. 

Perhaps the most interesting effort m Texas was the establ ishment of 
enrollment goals to be reached each year, although the goals projected 
minimal gains. Results of these enrollment goals indicated improvement 
in sex equity m the state, but the only way that the state could accoa 
piish the goals was through performance at the LEA level. However then 
was no evidence that the state goals had been specifically applied to 
LEAt. 



Enrollment Data 

In Texas percent of women enrolled increased in every Non-traditonal 
occupational training area, except Trade and Industrial. This was 
because of a particularly large increase „ the number of women enrolled 
Texas had major increases of women in Non-traditional courses, including 
Trade and Industrial courses, that did not have increases in most other 
states m the U.S. 

Women increased in a'l Hixed occupational training areas, except Mixed 
Health where men made greater gains. Increases in enrollment of men in 
courses Traditional for women was almost entirely in Home Economics, 
and to a lesser degree in Traditional Trade and Industry. 



a 
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Analysis of Texas State Reports 



SACVE Recommendations 

No iex equity issues were identified 



Public Hearing Comments 

The State Board should sake funds availabe to support activ ties to 
eliminate sex bias and follow up these activities to ensure that funds 
10 identified are actually spent 

State response . Funds are available to support activities to 
eliamate sex bias and sex stereotyping. The law and regulations 
do not mandate any specific expenditure of funds except the $50,000 
to support the functions of the full-tine personnel. In FY 1978, 
$50,000 was allocated; in FY 1979, $60,459; in FY 1980, $66,022. 
The minimum has been exceeded. 

A pilot program should be undertaken to encourage women vocational 
educators to enter welding, 30 classes for women were started but none 
of the vocational education teachers were women 



BOAE Staff Report 

State's program of incentives to develop model programs to reduce sex 
bias is inadequate. 

Required a c tion Describe incentive package currently available, 
and insure that LEAs are aware of the program 

Results of activities to reduce sex stereotyping in vocational education 
by the sex equity coordinator and others are not reported A list of 
activities in this area does not adequately comply with the regulations. 

Required acti on. Rewrite the results section to include what 
impact these activities had on reducing sex bias, stereotyping and 
discrimination Also include the results of the incentive program 
as well as the results of the displaced homemaker program. 

There has been no update of the functions of the Sex Equity Coordinator 
A review of self-evaluations required by Title IX was lacking in the 
description of functions 

Requir ed act ion. Update the Five-Year Plan to include m it the 
list of functions to be performed by the sex equity personnel 



HERC/Q Findings 

No HERC/Q was conducted tor Texas 
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Stite Plan 

Enrol laent goala were eatablisbed at the secondary, poataecondary, ao( j 
adult levela. Result* of goala for 1979 were reported; new goala for 
1980 were established. Goala were established for percent enrol laent of 
•en and women in severs* vcupational training areaa at secondary, 
poataecondary and adul' vela The goala for I960, however, offered 
little advancement ovei e reaulta of 1979. (See Coals Table following.) 



Prog raw Description* 

The development of vocational counseling Materials for use in the 
women's support services progrsa This project resulted in the 
development of the fila "Breakout," which deala with recruitment by 
counselor!. 

An analysis of problems as perceived by aale students in vocstional 
hoaeaaking educstion progrsas in order to iaprove teaching techniques 
or curnuculua development Tbe*e will be used in s substantial 
nuaber of aecondary md postsecondsry clsssrooaa. 

Exemplary prograa for recruitaent into non-traditional careers. A 
project to explore such sreaa as barriers to entrance into non- 
traditional careers, useful recruitaent aethoda, and influencing 
occupational choice. Recruitaent aatenals were developed and 
recoaaendations were aade for statewide recruitaent activities. 

Hinicourat4 to explore non-traditional career fields; lab courses 
to give individuala an opportunity to experience areas of eaploy- 
■ent previously traditional for the opposite sex. 

Utilization of a aodel to create awareness of sex bias and sex 
stereotyping in vocational education. This project provided infor- 
aation concerning the effectiveness of the workshop approach to the 
solution of the problea of sex biaa and sex stereotyping. 

Training of child care providers to use a nonsexist spproach to 
child developaent. Material packets were developed including 
suggested reaourcea and learning activities for developing prograas 
to eliainate sexisa. 

Priority vis given to prograas which were designed to reduce sex stereo- 
typing in vocational education and also focused on opportunities in 
rural areaa and for individuals aigrating froa rural to urban centers 
with a high concentration of econoaically disadvantaged, unakilled, and 
unemployed persons. 
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Budget Data 



FY '78 FY '78 

Purpoie Allocated Expended 

Sex Biat Support Personnel $ 50,000 $ 38,633 

Support Servicet for Vomen 300,000 9,947 

Day Care Servicet 500,000 -0- 

Diaplaced Howaakers 200,000 5,739 

Exemplary and Innovative Programs 626,059 169,133 
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TEXAS ENROLLMENT GOALS AMD RESULTS FOR WOMEN AND MEN - 1979 





Secondary 


Post -Secondary 


Adult 




Goals 


Results 


Goals 


Results 


Goals 


Results 


fctoggg 


















Distributive 


- - 


- 


... 


28 b\ 




39 9% 


- - - 




Agricultural 


11. 




12 3% 


27.8 




28 2 


26. U% 


12 1% 


Trade & Industrial 
excluding Cosmetology 


7. 


2 


9.2 


7 2 




11.1 






Technical 








13 2 




H 1 


16.8 


9.8 


Industrial Arts 


12 


8 


15.0 












Hen 


















Health 


9. 


6 


17 2 


28.8 




15 U 


13 2 


31.1 


Office excluding 
Oata Processing 


23 


0 


23 5 


18 0 




18 9 


4 8 


35 4 


TEXAS ENROLLMENT GOALS FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


- 1980 








Secondary 


Post-Secondary 


Adult 






Goals 


Goals 


Goals 




Wqtaen 


















Distributive 








40.31 








Agricultural 






13.0% 


29. 


1 








--Trade & Industrial 
excluding Cosmetology 






11 1 


12 


0 




13 ft* 




Technical 








13 


2 




10 1 




Industrial Arts 






16 2 












Men 


















Health 






19 1 


15 


7 




32 3 




Office excluding 
Oata Processing 






13 1 


30 


3 




27 3 




Howe Economics 






23.7 


19 


3 




35 9 
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Noatn anrolled in Hon- traditional, Mixed and Traditional categoriea 
by occupational training area and year, Texaa 





1972 


1976 
(percent) 


1978 


Non-traditional: Total 


1.4 


6.4 


ll.l! 
1 


Tradea and Induatry 


2.4 


5.8 


6.6 


Agriculture 


0.7 


4.5 


13.8 


Dlatributive Education 


P. 7 


14.2 


15.8 


Health 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Boae Economlca (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Technical 


4.1 


15.7 


18.2 


Mixed: Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


55.4 


52.4 


59.1 


Gainful Only 


46.6 


49.2 


55.7 


Tradea and Induatry 


34.7 


34.1 


49.1 


Agr lcul t ure 


10.6 


30.4 


57.0 


Dlatributive Education 


44.6 


44.7 


50.7 


Health 


71.6 


64.9 


67.2 


MM ECQnOeiCI \Wiimui/ 


0.0 


0.0 


B.O 


Buelneee 


53.0 


59.1 


60.7 


iccnnicex 


27.7 


20.5 


0.0 


Smm Iranoalri fNon— ft A In f ul) 


71.8 


77.9 


67.0 


Traditional: Total Gainful 4 Non-gainful 


94.7 


84.7 


84.3 


Gainful Only 


90.9 


88.3 


88.0 


Tradea and Induatry 


95.7 


85.7 


87.6 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Dlatributive Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Bealtb 


89.2 


90.7 


90.5 


Bom Econovlce (Gainful) 


88.4 


82.5 


78.0 


Bualneaa* 


91.9 


90.7 


93.0 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Hon Econoalce (Non-gainful) 


94.3 


83.4 


83.0 



SOUICE: Bated on data froa U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



* Far cant age of woaen enrolled in vocational education couraea nationally, 
1972. Non-traditional (NT) - 0.0 to 25X, Mixed (M) - 25. IX to 75.0X, 
Traditional (T) • 75. IX to 100X. 
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Analysia of Texas Detailed Enrojjgent Data, 1972 - 1978 



Mop-Trad itiooal 

Agricultural . Increaae of percent woaen enrolled was greater than 
the national iocreaae: 

% Woaen 1972 1978 

Texaa 0.7% 13.8% 

U.S. 3.9 13.1 

Woaen ude a aajor gain in Non-traditional Agriculture in Texaa 
between 1976*1976, while nationally the ahift had already leveled 
off. The enrollment of woaen increased f roa 1,024 in 1972 to 15,622 
in 1978. 

Detailed programs . Iocreaae resulted primarily because of 
Agricultural Production, although every prograa, with the 
exception of Fore a try, showed aubatantial increases in both 
percent and nuaber of woaen enrolled. 

Technical . The percent woaen in Non-traditional Technical couraea 
increased at a no re rapid rate than the national: 

% Woaen 1972 1978 

Texaa 4.1% 18.2% 

U.S. 6.6 16.7 

The enrollment increased twice as such prior to 1976 aa it did after 
1976, fro* 334 in 1972 to 5,367 in 1976 to 6,934 id 1978. 

Detailed pro gran* . Moat increases occurred in Miscellaneous 
Technical couraes. Other smaller courses in which woaen aade 
gains between 1972 and 1976 were Architectural, Indua trial, 
and Mechanical Technologies; Fire Stafety; and Police Science. 

Trade & Indua trial . Increase of percent woaen enrolled in Non- 
traditional Trade and Industrial couraes in Texaa wss coaparable to 
national expansion, but Texss stsrted well below U.S, sod was still 
three percentage points below U.S. in 1976: 

X Woaen 1972 1976 

Texas 2.4% 6.6% 

U.S. 5.4 9.5 

Detai led prograas . Major increases fro* 1972 tc 1978 were in 
Other Construction, Drafting, Graphic Arts, Law Enforcement, 
Machine Shop, and Electronics. 
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Hixe4 and Tradition*! 

Busioets. Enrollment of women in Mixed courses increased 10,000 
by 1976 and another 7,000 by 1978. Percentage increase brought 
Texas up to the national average: 

X Woaen 1972 1978 

Texas 53.0% 60.7% 

U.S. 56.8 60.5 

Distributive Education . Large inc *se (20,000) in nuabers enrolled. 

Detailed programs . One-third of the women enrolled in Nixed 
Distributive Education in Texas were in Real Estate. 

Health 

Mixed . The rate of decline in the percent women in Mixed 
Health courses in Texas was coaparable to the national decline, 
but a larger percentage of woaen resumed enrolled in Health 
courses in 1978 than was true nationally: 

% Woaen 1972 1978 

Texas 71.6% 67.2% 

U.S. 63.2 57.7 

Traditional . 80% of the woaen enrolled in Traditional Health 
courses in Texas were in some sort of Nursing. There were 
higher percentages of woaen enrolled in Health than nationally. 

Trade and Industrial . Rapid expansion in Mixed courses, aainly in 
Quantity Foods - 27.1% in 1972 to 61.9% in 1978. 

Home Economics 

Traditional . The reduction in percent woaen enrolled in 

Traditional Gainful Hose Econoaics in Texas was greater than 
the national reduction: 

% Woaen 1972 1978 

Texas 88.4% 78 0% 

U.S. 86.1 82.5 

Total woaen enrolled in Traditional Gainful Hose Econoaics in 
Texas continually increased froa 8,100 in 1972 to 23,400 in 
1978. 
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WYOMING 
Susmmry Analysis 



State Reports 

Unlike siany other snail states that utilized only a portion of the 
$50,000 allocated for the Sex Equity Coordinator, Wyoming attested to 
utilize $21,210 of the $50,000 for programs. The fact that B0AE disal- 
lowed sow of that allocation should not obscure the state's effort to 
utilize the full $50,000. 

There was nothing in the State Plan to explain why Wyoming made such 
progress in eliminating sex stereotyping as indicated by the enrollment 
data. 



Enrollment Data 

Extremely positive gains were made in Trade ami Industrial Non-traditional 
enrollmep* and in Agricultural. Given that a United number of courses 
are of* .ed in any state with a small population, Wyoming showed positi ;e 
enrollment increases above the national averages in all courses offered. 

There was an increase of women i 0 Mixed Business courses; in all programs 
there were exceptional increases. 

Men made gains in courses Traditional for women and women made gains in 
courses Traditional for men. Such uniform increases could not have 
occurred without effort. 
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Analysis of Wyoming State Reports 



SACVE Recommendations 

Devise means to achieve more equal sex representation in vocational 
education training programs. 

Public Hearing Co— cnts 

There is a need for supportive services for women in vocational education, 
day rare services for children of students in post-secondary and adult 
vocational programs, and grant* to overcome sex bias and sex-role stereo- 
typing in vocational education. 

State response . There are not enough funds to adequately provide 
day care services for children of students. Priority was placed on 
funding the improvement of secondary vocational programming. 

BQAE Staff Report 

Projects were funded from the $50,000 allocated for the support of 
personnel working full-time to carry out the required functions. The 
second and fourth projects (listed below), however, do not relate directly 
to the ten functions and as such cannot be funded from the $50,000 
required funds. 



MERC/Q Findings 

HERC/Q was conducted for Wyoming, but no report was available. 



Program Discriptions 

Use of sex bias funds for purposes other than staff are as follows: 

A grant for $2,500 to develop an audio-visual recruitment package 
for the purpose of encouraging females to enroll in the construction 
technology program. 

$1,500 for guidance and instructional materials for home economics 
classes which develop c.ireer decision-making skills to address the 
issue of sex-role stereotyping. 

$500 to conduct an in-service workshop for district vocational 
teachers, counselors, and administrators. 

$180 to cover workshop expenses for a vocational education teacher 
to develop skills in helping women overcome math anxiety. 
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$16,530 to -onduct • needs assessment of rural women 15 years and 
older in a six-county area. 

Displaced homemakers . Program funded for exploration, placement, 
snd follov-up. 



Budget Data 



FY '78 FY '78 

Purpote Allocated Expended 

Displaced Homemakers $ 40,000 $ 10,000 

Sex Bias Personnel 50,000 50,000 
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Women enrolled in Non-traditional, Mixed end Traditional ceteforiea 
by occupational training area end year, Wyoming 





1972 


1976 
(percent) 


1978 


1 fen-t raditlonal: Total 


3.1 


12.8 


12.3 1 


Tradea end Indue try 


1.2 


12.1 


10.7 


Agriculture 


3.5 


13.6 


18.2 


Dletributiva Education 


16.0 


33.3 


47.0 


Health 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Buelneea 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Technical 


8.6 


10.5 


7.2 


Mixed: Tot el Gelnful & Non-gainful 


57.8 


64.1 


56.0 


Geinful Only 


57.8 


61.4 


53.7 


Tradea end Industry 


0.0 


26.8 


63.7 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Distributive Educetlon 


56.9 


63.1 


33.8 


Health 


0.0 


0.0 


89.0 


Home Economics (Gelnful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Buelneea 


58.3 


.61.8 


65.1 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economics (Non-gsinf ul) 


0.0 


85.5 


83.8 


Tredltlonel: Totel Geinful & Non-gsinf ul 


93.5 


75.3 


74.8 


Gelnful Only 


87.9 


68.4 


70.3 


Tredee end Industry 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Distributive Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Health 


100.0 


85.2 


91.1 


Home Economlca (Geinful) 


63.5 


76.1 


65.3 


Buelneee 


88.0 


67.0 


70.0 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economlca (Non-gainful) 


97.4 


83.5 


80.0 



SOURCE: Bated on deta from U.S. Department of Health, Education, end 
Velfere, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



* Per cent ege of women enrolled in vocational education couraea nationally, 
1972. Non-traditional (NT) - 0.0 to 25Z, Mixed (M) - 25. 1Z to 75. 0Z, 
Tredltlonel (T) - 75. IX to 100X. 
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Analysis of Wyoaung Detailed Enrolment Data. 1972-1978 
Non-Traditional 

Agricultural. Percent women enrolled in Agriculture increased at a 
greater rate than the national: 

X Woay n 1972 1978 

Wyoming 3,51 18.21 

B S 3.9 13.1 

Total student enrollment expanded from 1,900 (19/2) to 2,500 (1978). 
At the same time the number of women increased from 68 to 450. 

Detailed programs Greatest increases were m Agriculture 
Supplies/Services, Agricultural Mechanics, Agricultural Pro- 
ducts, and Miscellaneous Agriculture. 

Technical. Percent women enrolled increased between 1972 (8.61) 
and 1976 (10.51), but by 1978 most of the Wyoming Technical program 
had been phased out. 

Tra de and Industrial . Percent women enrolled in Non-traditional 
Trade and Industrial in Wyoming in 1972 (1.21) was much lower than 
the national, but by 1978 (10 71) was greater than the national. 

Total number of women enrolled rose from 16 (1972) to 1,184 (1978). 

Detail ed programs In 1972 wrawn were in two courses: Graphic 
Arts and Drafting i„ 1978, they were in twelve courses; most 
were in Woodworking, Drafting, and Graphic Arts. 

Mixed 

Total women enrolled in Mixed courses in Wyoming increased from 1 700 
(1972) to 2,100 (1976) and to 3,800 (1978). The msjor shift in women's 
enrollment occurred after 1976. This pattern was exactly replicated in 
M*xed Business and Distributive Education 

Business Nine out of ten women enrolled in Mixed Business were in 
Accounting and Computing, in which women's total enrollment doubled 
between 1972 and 1976, and then again between 1976 and 1978. 

DistnbutiVL Education In 1978, percent women in Mixed Distributive 
Education in Wyoming (33.8%) was substantially lower than the national 
percent women (52.2%). 

Health and Tra de & Industrial Percent women in Wyoming in Hixed 
Health (89 0%) in 1978 was much higher than the national percent 
women (57.7%). The same was true of Trade and Industrial (63.7%) 
which was substantially higher than national percent women (46 71) 
in 1978. * 
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There seeas to have been no vocational education program available 
in Mixed Health in Wyoaing prior to 1978 and very little in Mixed 
Trade and Industrial which partially accounted for the high percent 
of woaen enrolled once these programs started. 



Traditional 

Nine out of ten woaen enrolled in Traditional courses in Wyoaing in 1978 
were in Traditional Business; enrollment in other courses was negligible. 

Home Economics . In Wyoaing, percent woaen enrolled in Traditional 
Hoae Economics courses decreased 17.5 percentage points between 
1972 and 1978 froa 97.4% to 80.0%. The percent woaen decreased 
in every course. 
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tutrix of Activities Addressed In state Plans A' 



STATE PLAN REVIEW AND PREPARATION 




| CA 




CA 


I ID 


|IL 


| NH 


|NM j NY 


| OH 


(OK 


|0R 


|PA 


|TX 


jwr 
































Review state plan for sex equity 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Develop comprehensive plan to overcome 
sex bias 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 




State general commitment to sex equity 
in state plan 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


x 


X 


Develop and lnplement state study to 
eliminate sex bias and sex stereotyping 
at all levels 




X 














X 




X 


X 




X 




REVIEW STATE GRANTS FOR SEX EQUITY If 




















Review distribution of grants to assure 
needs of women are addressed 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Review programs funded by state office 
for sex bl*4 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Require an evaluation component on each 
program Include elimination of sex bias 




X 






X 


X 






X 






X 








INVOLVE OTHER AGENCIES/ INDIVIDUALS /STUDENTS 












Establish a State Advisory Council on 
Sex Equity 


X 








X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 








Require Local Advisory Councils to include 
person aware of problems of 3ex discrlaina- 
tlon and bias 




X 








X 






X 


X 




X 








Involve student organizations in non- 
traditional vocational education 




X 


X 


















JJ 








Dtvelop on-site visits to business and 
industry for non-traditional students 




























X 




Work cooperatively with other agencies 
and organizations to eliminate sex bias 






X 




X 








X 


X 








X 





It The 1980 Plans were analyzed for this matrix from 14 states and the 1979 Plan for Georgia. 

If Description of nrograma funded by state for s. * equity described separately in each Analysis 
of State Reports. 
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AL 


CA 




OA 


ID 


XL 


NH 


KM 


"I 


OH 


OK 


OR 


PA 


TX 




EVALUATE/MONITOR/ PROVIDE TA TO LEAs 


Provide technical. assistance to LEAs 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Evaluate performance of LEAs and funded 
progress 




X 












X 


X 


X 




X 






X 


Utilize results of evaluations/and Action 
Plans In determining state priorities 












X 






X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




Stimulate locally Initiated projects 




X 






X 












X 


X 








Review Title IX Evaluations 




X 


X 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




Develop monitoring tools other than Title 
IX self evaluation 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 




X 




Monitor complaints 




























X 




Hake recommendations to LEAs on affirmative 
action 




X 














X 


X 












DEVELOP AND REVIEW CURRICULUM 


Rev lev books and materials In use for sex 
stereotyping 


X 


X 








X 


> 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


Identify and disseminate curriculum for 
overcoming sex bias and stereotyping 




X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Train curriculum personnel In developing 
bias-free curriculum 














X 














X 




Provide guidelines for curriculum 
'rlopment and review 




X 










X 




X 




X 






X 




Develop materials which eliminate sex 
stereotyping 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


1 





6. REQUIRE ASSURANCES FROM LEA, PRIOR TO 



FUNDING 



Require LEAs to provide assurances that 
programs will be conducted to reduce dis- 
crimination and sex stereotyping 


X 


X 














X 


X 




1 

\ 
I 

1 

I 


•1 

i 


Require a plan to eliminate sex discrimina- 
tion and sex stereotyping 


X 


X 










X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


>j 


i 

1 
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CA 


PL 


GA 


ID 


IL 


Mi 


m 


NY 


OH 


OK 


OR 


PA 


TX 


WY 


Require that LEA* actively recruit men and 
women for non-traditional programs 




X 










X 


X 


X 


X 












Require aubmiaalon of an accountability report 
on the progreaa of eliaiinatias ae* bias 


X 


X 














X 


X 












Establish joala and timetable for eliminating 
sex bias 




X 














X 










X 




Require that all occupational institutions 
have an affirmative action plan 




X 














X 


X 












Disseminata information on administrative jobs 
and women applicant* in order to fulfill 
affirmative action plan 


















X 














ESTABLISH A SYSTEM OF INCENTIVES TO LEA* 

TO INCREASE PARTICIPATION IN NON-TRADITIONAL 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Fund conferences 


X 






















X 








Provide T.A. 


X 






























Publicize LEAs with model programs 


X 






























Propose funding of LEA model programs 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


DISSEMINATE INFORMATION THROUGH WORKSHOPS, 
TRAINING, MATERIALS, MEDIA 












Conduct in-service and pre-service workshops 
for state staff, local voc . «d. teachers and 
administrators, counselors, civic and 
community groups 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Prepare and distribute informational publica- 
tions and news releases, radio and TV releases 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Develop Teacher Training Inatitute(s) to 
provide awareness programs for vocational 
teachers, civic groups, state staff, etc. 




X 


X 




X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




Develop resource packages to aasist LEAs in 
implementing inservice training to eliminate 
sex stereotyping 




X 


I 






X 






X 


X 















AL 


CA 




GA 


ID 


IIL 


NH NM 


NY 


OH 


OK 


OR 


PA 


TX 


WY 


ADDRESS RECRUITMENT* ENROLLMENT, AND 
PLACEMENT PROGRAMS 


Develop recruiting material 




X 
























X 




Undertake special recruitment efforts to 
attract aen and woven into non-traditional 
training 


















X 


X 






X 


X 




Xstprove placement of aen and women in 
non-traditional jobs 


















X 


X 


X 










Require that LEAa actively recruit men 
and women for non- traditional programs 




X 










X 

i 




X 


X 












Encourage female enrollment in industrial 
arts 














1 X 

1 

















10. ELIMINATE SEX ROLE STEREOTYPING IN 
CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKINC EDUCATION 



Prepare students for dual role as home- 
maker and wage earner 








X 




X 


1 

1 




X | X 

— 1 — 


i 


X 




Develop curriculum for dual role and 
changing patterns 












X 


■ -1 


r 




i x 


1 

i 
t 

I 1 






Provide inservice training to consumer/ 
homemaklng teachers 












X 








! x 


!» 


X 




Increase enrollment of men in homemaklng 












X 










X 






X 




Increase offerings of homemaklng to men 
and women at the secondary level 


















r — 




X 










Provide parenthood education to men and 
women 












X 






— 

U 




X 






X 




Improve quality of family life courses 




X 


















X 


X 




X 




Prepare men and women to work in the home 












X 





















11. PROVIDE SUPPORTIVE SERVICES TO STUDENTS 



Determine need for child care sarvices 




X , 

1 


i 






X 




x f 








Provide day csre services to students 




1 










X 


x 1 X 
. — L — — 
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CA 




GA 


ID 


IL 


NH 


NM 


NY 


OH 


r-~ — i 
OK 


OR 


PA 


TX 


WY 


Provide counseling, special services snd job 
placement for teenage parents, women return- 
ing Co che labor msrkst, single hesds of 
households, and homemakera who work part- 
Ciae and deaire full- tine employment 




X 




X 
























MISCELLANEOUS 


Prohibit discrimination in hiring and 
firing, and interview practices 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Gather, analyse, and diaaeminate data on 
studenta and employees 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Require knowledge of sex equity for stste 
certification (pending) 














X 


















Emphasize non-sex rols stereotyping in 
csrssr education 


















X 












X 


Encourage women's involvement in sppr en- 
tice ship 




X 
























X 


X 
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Appendix F 



Ci 



ia Elements of Successful Sex Equity Programs 



Volume 3 of the Vocational Education Equity Study referenced in Section 
III. of this report describes case studies and promising approaches for 
achieving sex equity in vocational education. The following guidelines 
for replication describe the common elements of the successful programs 
analyzed for that study: 

"The case study prograas have developed to meet needs in their own 
settings and they represent a variety of approaches for fostering 
greater sex equity. However, all of the prograas have features in 
common and it is these features which appear to be important to 
successful replication Briefly, the approaches which seen key to 
success are as follows: 

• Establish liaison with employers . The developers of virtually 
all the' case study prograas felt that this was of primary 
laportance. Since employers bold the ultimate key to the 
suvcess of any training, it is vitally important to gain their 
cooperation and support of the program. Several aethods for 
doing this are described in the case studies. 

• Provide a thorough orientation to the profcram . It appears to 
be essential for prograa participants to have a clear idea of 
what the prograa itself entails and a realistic picture yf the 
job aarket they will enter. Such orientation allows prograas 
to work with participants who are motivated and serious about 
the training they are to receive. Because this is such an 
laportant consideration, the entire content of several pro- 
graas was designed to provide an orientation to nontraditional 
career options. 

• Obtain full support froa and integration with the host agency . 
This recommendation applies particularly to programs hosted in 
community colleges. Developers felt the programs aust be per- 
ceived as completely integrated into the structure of the 
college rather than as an "add-on" feature. This gives the 
program more visibility and clout with the community at large 
and potential participants m particular. 

• Provide necessary support service to participants . Many pro- 
grams felt that a key ingredient of their success came from 
offering supportive counseling services to clients. Indivi- 
duals enrolled in nontraditional programs may need additional 
encouragement and support when striking out on an unt rave led 
path, fle-entry women also often encounter family problems and 
other pressures associated with returning to school or the 
labor market. All programs emphasized the value of making use 
of existing services rather than duplicating efforts. 
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• Carefully plan •nd evaluate the prograai A successful program 
must have a clear idea of what it hopes to achieve, and a way 
of Measuring whether it is achieving it. Evaluation results 
provide the necessary feedback for Making improvements . 
Following up psrticipants once they hsve left the program was 
frequently mentioned as the most useful source of evaluation 
data. 

a Hire competent, dedicated staff . This is obvious but vitally 
important. The particular qualities of stsff which sppesr to 
be important for equity programs are: 



A genuine commitment to sex equity 

Knowledge of the labor force, particularly in the local 
sres 

An sbility to serve ss s role model for participants . 
Stsff must understand that lack of experience or know- 
ledge can be corrected through learning, and they must be 
willing to provide support to psrticipants. 



An essentisl festure of all progr aits which were identified was s 
realization that simply ststing that all occupations! training 
areas are open to both sexes is not enough. Ho re exposure of 
programs and support of nontrsditionsl enrol lees are needed for 
things to be truly equal. Successful programs are designed to 
provide this exposure snd support. "1 



American Institute for Research, The Vocstionsl Educstion Equity 
Study, Volume I: The Primary Data , Laurie R. Harrison, et. al. 
April, 1979, pp. 396-397 . 
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Appendix C 



WITNESS LIST 



Following are the witnesses who formally participated In the Eastern 
end Western Hearings on Increasing Sex Equity In Vocations! Educstion. 



State Profile 

La Verne Fedele 

Research Associate 

Two Tear College Development Center 

State University of Hew York 

Albany, Hew York 



Carol Jsbonaski 

Equity Coordinator 

Stete Department of Educetlon 

Albany, New York 



George Quarlss 

Chief Adndnlstretor, Center for Career * Occupational Educetlon 
Mew York City Boerd of Education 
Brooklyn, Hew York 



Marilyn Rlchey 
Coordinator, Project VOICE 
Albany BOCES 
Albany, New York 



Donna Santa 

Director, Occupational Education 
Southern Westchester BOCES 
Vslhells, New York 



Eastern Hearing 
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A Perspective fro* Persons Outside the Vocational Edjcatlon System 
Tracy Ruling 

Senior Research Associate 

Advncatea for Children of New York, Inc. 

Long Island City, New York 



Judith Layzer 

Founder, Advisory Board Member , 

Committee for Women in Non-traditional Jobs 
Bureau of Labor Services 
New York, New York 



Jackie Potter 

Director, Halne Commission on Wooen 
State House 
Augusta, Maine 



Special Neada of Minority Women 

Argella Hermanet 

Bi-lingual School Psychologist 
Boat on School Department 
Springfield, Massachusetts 



Marcella Mexweli 

Dean, Continuing Adult Education 

Medgar Evers College 
Chairperson, New York City Commission on Women 
New York, New York 



Dottle Starks 

Education Counselor 

Aaerlcan Indian Community House 

New York, New York 



Kezlrah Means- Vaughters 

Vocational Education Liaison Coordinator 

Division of Career Education 

Office of Vocational Education 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Supportive Services / Innovative Programs 
J. Michael Adams 

Dept. of Industrial Arts sod Technology 
State University of New York at Oswego 
Oswego, New York 



Joyce Brabner 

Director, Women's Correctional Institute / Arts Workshop 
Wilmington, Delaware 



Charlotte Farrla 
Director, Project MOVE 
SUMY College of Technology 

Department of Vocational-Technical Education 
Utica, New York 



Rita Hag in 

Director, Project Freedom 
North Randolphvllle Road 
Plscataway, New Jersey 



Nathan Mayron 

Principal, Eli Whitney Vocational High School 
Brooklyn, New \ork 



Additional Witnesses 
Charlotte Carney 

Vocational Education Equity Specialist 
Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 



Elaine Hershey 

Consultant, Office of the Director 
Division of Vocational Education 
Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 



Jane ftelley 

Women in Construction 

New York, New Yor'.: 
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Maureen Lynch 
Sex Equity Coordinator 
State Dept. of Education 
Boston, Massachusetts 



Western Hearing 



State Profile Panel 

Carol Anderaen 

Legislative Analyst 

Education Commission of the States 

Denver, Colorado 



Eleanor Knapp 

Former Vocational Director 
Rocky Ford School District 
Rocky Ford, Colorado 



Lloyd Lawson 

Assistant Director of Program Services 

State Board for Cosnainity Colleges and Occupational Education 
Denver, Colorado 



Verlalne Zlto 

Dean, Benchvork and Processing Occupations 
Utah Technical College 
Salt Lake Ciry, Utah 



Perspective Outside Vocational Education 
Charles R. Callca 

Education Director for the Confederated Tribes 

of War* Springs 
Harm Springs, Oregon 

Jsnnelle Martin 
Coordinator 

Ml Cats Wonen's Resource Center 
Denver, Colorado 
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Karen McDowell 
Assistant Program Director 
Women In Apprenticeship 
Nevada state AFL-CIO 
Carson City, Nevada 



Ellen Wachs 
Executive Director 
Colorado Coomlsslon on Women 
Denver, Colorado 



Tasia Young 
Executive Director 

New Mexico Commission on the Status of Women 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 



Sex Equity Coordinator* 3 Roles and Functions 

Patricia Gogglns 

Supervisor, sex Equity 

Division of Occupational Education 

State Board for Community Colleges 

Denver, Colorado 



Joy Joseph 

Coordinator, Sex-Equity program 
Division of Vocational Programs 
State Department of Education 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 



Joan Siebert 

State Department of Education 
Equal Opportunity Specialist 
Salem, Oregon 



Marc lie Wood 
Education Consultant 

Coamunlcations Network for Sex Equity in 

Vocational Education 
Fort Collins, Colorado 



Cecil Yvonne Wright 

Coordinator for Equal Access to Vocational Education 

and Technology 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin, Texas 
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Poat Secondary and Diapleced Ho— makers 
Frai Chaff In 

Assistant to the President 
Lower Columbia College 
Longvlev, Veahifigton 



Wend* Dingwall 
Vocational Coordinator 
Area Vocational Program 
Denver, Colorado 



Muriel Kirchmeier 

Ina true tor for Changing Careera Class 
Albuquerque Vocational Technical Institute 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 



Lealle lasor 

Coordinator of Indua trial Orientation and 

Aaaoclate Coordinator Women s programs 
Special Training program 
Lane Community College 
Eugene, Oregon 



Charlotte A. Stewart 

Western Field Speclslist for Displaced Homemaker Network 
Phoenix, Arizona 



Specisl Needs of Minority Women 
Fsnnye Belle Evans 

Coordinator of Office Occupations Department 

Denver Public Schools 

Emily Griffith Opportunity School 

Denver, Colorado 



Lea Goodwin* 

Instructor, Asian Project 

Emily Griffith Opportunity School 

Denver, Colorado 



Jean Hunt 

Coordinator o r Special projects 
Coalition oi Indian Control School Boards 
Denver, Colorado 



Mike Lopes 

Director Regional Technical Assistance Staff, OCR 
U.S. Department of Education 
Denver, Colorado 



Clarena Werk 

Project Coordinator for Vocational Educational projects 
Fort Belknap Agency 
Harlem, Montana 
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HEARINGS ON REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 



Part 11: Sex Equity in Vocational Education 



THURSDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1981 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.C 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon, Arlen Erdahl, presid- 
ing. 

Member present: Representative Erdahl 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel, Nancy Kober, legisla- 
tive specialist; and Richard DiEugenio, minority legislative asso- 
ciate. 

Mr. Erdahl. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education is continuirg hearings today on the issue of sex equity 
in vocational education. This marks our 19th hearing this year on 
vocational education, and our last hearing of the session. Next year 
we will resume vocational education reauthorization hearings. 

This morning we will hear from a panel of witnesses who have 
had experience in monitoring the impact of the 1976 amendments 
to the Vocational Education Act as they relate to sex equity. We 
are anxious to hear your reconynendations for authorizing legisla- 
tion. 

I am not Chairman Perkins. I am Arlen Erdahl of Minnesota. As 
you are aware, my colleagues were in session until after 11 o'clock 
last night. We have adjourned in the House sine die, this being the 
last day of the session. 

I am glad to be here today to take your testimony for my col- 
leagues, for the record, and for our staff for consideration as we 
move into the next year of the 97th Congress. With that I will wel- 
come the panel, if they could come to the witness table. 

We are delighted to have you with us today. Perhaps you are 
aware of our procedure here. I think several of you have submitted 
written statements. They will be included in their entirety in the 
record. You may proceed in any way that is most comfortable with 
you. If you wish to read them, you can. If you wish, in the interest 
of time, to have a chance for exchange among yourselves, with me 
and other members, you can summarize them. Any way that is 
most comfortable with you. 

(309) 
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With that we will start out with Ms. Ginny Looney, director of 
the Vocational Education Monitoring Project of AtlantarGa. 

/ 

STATEMENT OP GINNY LOONEY, PROJECT DIRECTOR VOCATION- 
AL EDUCATION MONITORING PROJECT, AMERICAN CIVIL LIB- 
ERTIES UNION OF GEORGIA, ATLANTA, GA, 

Ms. Looney. My name is Ginny Looney, and I am testifying 
today on behalf of the Vocational Education Monitoring Project of 
the American Civil Liberties Union Foundation of Georgia. Since 
the passage of the 1976 Vocational Education amendments, the 
ACLU of Georgia has been trying to expand th* opportunities for 
women and blacks in the job training programs taught in public 
schools in Georgia. We have monitored Federal, State and local im- 
plementation of the sex equity provisions of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act in Georgia. 

I. THE RECORD OF THE STATE OF GEORGIA 
A. STATE EXPENDITURES 

The results of our research were published in a report last year 
called "The Unfulfilled Promise of Vocational Education." What 
we concluded then remains true today: The Georgia Office of Voca- 
tional Education takes steps to eliminate sex bias in vocational 
education programs only when pressured or required to do so. The 
State spends little more than the minimum money required for sex 
equity programs, generally refuses to spend any discretionary 
funds to promote equity and vacillates between reluctance and 
resistance to other sex equity provisions of the law. 

Since the Georgia State Plan for the Administration of Vocation- 
al Education was adopted in 1977, Georgia has never spent more 
than three-tenths of 1 percent of its appropriations for vocational 
education on sex equity programs. (See table 1.) The standard was 
set in fiscal year 1978 when scarcely more than a third of the sex 
eauity coordinator's $50,000 was spent out of total State vocational 
education expenditures of $94 million. In the first 4 years of the 
plan, iust three sex equity projects were funded that were not re- 
quired by law. Not until this fiscal year have program improve- 
ment moneys become readily available for use on projects to elimi- 
nate sex bias. 

B. COMPLIANCE WITH SEX EQUITY LAWS 

Besides spending little money on programs affecting equity, the 
State of Georgia often has delayed complying with sex equity re- 
quirements until it was caught in violation of the law. For exam- 
ple, although the law requires each State to spend money for coun- 
seling and job training services for displaced homemakers, the pilot 
programs in Georgia were initiated only after Federal monitors 
scheduled a review of the State's implementation of the 1976 
amendments. 

In another instance, the State s belated compliance came after 
the ACLU of Georgia filed a Federal complaint with the U.S. De- 

ertment of Education alleging that the State was violating the 
v. While the State was required to offer incentives to local 
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schools to increase nontraditional enrollment and to develop model 
programs, all the State offered were publicity and plaques. When 
one chapter of the National Organization for Women reviewed its 
local vocational programs, the NOW members discovered that voca- 
tional educators did not know the State was offering such incen- 
tives. While State officials never acknowledged the validity of our 
allegation that no effective incentives existed, 3 months after our 
complaint was filed the State appropriated $100,000 for school sys- 
tems to use on local sex equity projects. 

Although progress toward equity in Georgia is taking longer 
than the ACLU would like, it has helped to have a person working 
full time on sex equity. The vocational equity coordinator has 
raised $220,000 from the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act for programs helping women seeking nontraditional jobs and 
displaced homemakers. She has developed resource materials, 
given technical assistance to local school systems and conducted 
workshops on the law and changing attitudes. She needs to contin- 
ue in her job, however, to complete the changes which have begun. 

C. CHANGES IN ENROLLMENT 

Since it has only been in the last 2 years that all State staff in 
Georgia have been required to work on sex equity issues, the slow 
rate in eliminating sex-segregated classes in the State is not sur- 

f>rising. In the high schools there has been a gradual shift of girls 
roni traditionally female programs, but the main change for boys 
has been along sex-stereotyped lines. 

The postsecondary programs are even more rigidly sex segre- 
gated. One fourth of all postsecondary classes in 1979 enrolled just 
one sex. The gains over the past 5 years in nontraditional enroll- 
ments in the postsecondary schools are mixed. The percentage of 
women in technical programs is increasing but show little change 
in nontraditional enrollment in the trades. Men have increased 
their participation in nontraditional health courses, but their per- 
centage of traditionally female business courses, like clerical and 
secretarial occupations, has decreased. 

Within the general pattern of sex-segregated classes, there are 
also racial differences. For example, in 1979, there were as many 
black women at the postsecondary schools taking clerical courses 
as white women, but black women took secretarial courses at less 
than half the rate of white women. 

However, enrollment figures alone do not indicate whether sex 
or race equity is being achieved, as we discovered this fall when we 
interviewed students In work study programs in five systems in the 
State. Looking at the enrollment figures, it appears that one of the 
work study programs, the diversified cooperative training program, 
has a good mix of students by race and sex, but a visit to the class- 
room showed differences in the jobs each sex and race had. For ex- 
ample, among the students we questioned, boys are working as 
cooks, stock clerks, service station attendants, mechanic's helpers, 
mill workers and veterinarian's assistants. The girls are working as 
cashiers, telephone salespersons, child care workers and babysit- 
ters. Whites work as sales clerks, while blacks work as housekeep- 
ers i * janitors. 
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D. RECRUITMENT. 



We also found that not enough affirmative recruiting of nontra- 
ditionaJ students is taking place. Only 10 percent of the students 
we interviewed said they had ever heard a school lecture that en- 
couraged them to enroll in nontraditional courses. While nearly a 
fifth— 19 percent— were encouraged to take a nontraditional. sub- 
ject—half by school officials— most were urged to take courses, 
such as home economics, which helped their personal growth 
rather than trained them for jobs. 

II. THE RECORD OF THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Our monitoring of vocational education programs led us last year 
to file an administrative complaint with the U.S. Department of 
Education alleging that the State of Georgia was violating the Vo- 
cational Education Amendments of 1976. In July 1?°0, we asked 
the Assistant Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education to 
withhold approval of Georgia's 1981 annual plan until the State 
complied with the sex equity provisions of the law. We argued that 
Federal funds allocated to the State should be withheld until, first, 
meaningful incentives were adopted; second, programs were started 
for single heads of household, part-time worker/homemakers and 
men and women seeking nontraditional jobs; third, funding priority 
was given to sex equity in all exemplary and innovative programs; 
and fourth, local ad*asory councils had appropriate representation 
of women and minorities. 

Within 3 weeks, then Assistant Secretary Daniel Taylor dis- 
missed our complaint without requiring any State response, review- 
ing any documents on State programs or conducting any inter- 
views. We wrote Taylor again, pointing out that he had ignored 
evidence in his office which clearly supported our allegations and 
also wrote higher level education officials asking them to inter- 
vene. 

Taylor reversed his earlier decision that no legal basis existed for 
withholding approval of Georgia's plan and asked State education 
officials to provide information on the four issues we raised. 

The State sent documents 2 inches thick to prove it was in com- 
pliance which, in our opinion, it did not prove. However, we were 
never given an opportunity to review the papers, much less analyze 
them before Georgia's plan was approved. Four days before the 
Carter administration left office, the U.S. Department cf Education 
released the Federal funds to the State of Georgia. 

The U.S. Office of Vocational and Adult Education's performance 
was not impressive, even in a department which publicly claimed 
equity as one of its concerns. While we did not expect the Depart- 
ment to indefinitely withhold Federal funds from the State, we did 
expect Federal officials to take a more aggressive role in investigat- 
ing our complaint. At first, they did nothing; later they asked for 
the exact information we said should be provided and nothing 
more. As far as we can tell, they did not conduct a rigorous analy- 
sis of the information they received. In addition, they never clari- 
fied what standards they used to judge compliance with the law. 

Based upon our experience, we think the bill that is written 
should contain, one, a private right of action; two, the requirement 
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that a State have a sex equity coordinator with a fixed budget and 
the requirement that; three, a certain amount of program money 
be spent promoting sex equity. 

III. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our experience in trying to get the office for vocational and 
adult education to enforce the law convinces us that it is not con- 
cerned about sex equity. Given the reluctance of that office in han- 
dling administrative complaints, we think the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act should be amended to include a complaint process and a 
private right of action. Further, the poor enforcement of the law 
through the State planning process shows that the only way to 
make certain that the issue of sex equity is covered and that funds 
for women's programs are appropriated is by mandating that 
money be allocated for those purposes. 

Although our review of the State of Georgia's sex equity efforts 
is basically negative, progress is being made. Perhaps the most en- 
couraging sign is that nearly half or the high school work study 
students we interviewed this fall considered taking a nontradi- 
tional course. Additionally, the number of girls and women enter- 
ing nontraditional courses has increased— but we still have a long 
way to go. We feel that additional progress will occur if the State 
spends more money on sex equity, willingly complies with the act's 
requirements and indicates clearly to the local systems that sex 
equity is a priority issue in the State department of education. 

Further improvements will be made in eliminating sex bias and 
discrimination in vocational education programs, if a full-time sex 
ejjuity coordinator with a fixed budget is maintained in the Voca- 
tional Education Act. Finally, we think each coordinator should be 
given a certain amount of funds to spend on program activities be- 
cause discretionary moneys are seldom spent on sex equity pro- 
jects. The ACLU of Georgia feels that vocational education retains 
its potential for decreasing the concentration of men and women 
working in sex-stereotyped jobs. 

We urge this subcommittee to keep the elimination of sex bias 
and sex role stereotyping as a priority in federally funded vocation- 
al education programs. 

[The prepared statement of Ginny Looney follows:] 

Prepared Statement or Ginny Looney, Project Director, Vocational Education 
Monitoring Project, American Civil Liberties Union Foundation of Georgia 

My name is Ginny Looney, and I am testifying today on behalf of the Vocational 
Education Monitoring Project of the American Civil Liberties Union Foundation of 
Georgia Since the passage of the 1976 Vocational Education Amendments, the 
ACLU of Georgia has been trying to expand the opportunities for women and blacks 
in the job training programs taught in public schools in Georgia. We have moni- 
tored federal, State and local implementation of the Vocational Education Act in 
the State, particularly the provisions calling for better state planning and for the 
elimination of sex bias and sex role sterotyping 

I. THE RECORD OP THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

A State expenditures 

* ESf ^ ulu of our research were published in a report last year called "The Un- 
fulfilled Promise of Vocational Education." What we concluded then remains true 
today: the Georgia Office of Vocational Education takes steps to eliminate sex bias 
in vocational education programs only when pressured or required to do so. The 
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state spends little more than the minimum money required for sex equity programs, 
generally refuses to spend any funds on discretionary programs to promote equity 
and vacillates between reluctance and resistance to other sex equity provisions of 
the law 

Since the "Georgia State Plan for the Administration of Vocational Education" 
was adopted in 1977, Georgia has never spent more than three-tenths of one percent 
of its appropriations for vocational education on sex equity programs (See Table 1.) 
The standard was set in fiscal year 197£ when scarcely more than a third of the sex 
equity coordinator's $50,000 was spent out of total state vocational education ex- 
penditures of $94 million In the first four years of the plan, ;ust three sex equity 
projects were funded that were not required by law. Not until this fiscal year have 
program improvement monies become readily available fo use on projects to elimi- 
nate sex bias. 



TA8LE 1.— AMOUNT AND PERCCNT OF MONEY SPENT ON SEX EQUITY IN GEORGIA 



f>stn Spend on $w Total State Percent spent cn 

eqtif\ expenditures sex equity 



1978 $17,891 $94,000,000 002 

1979 42.920 109,000.000 05 

1980 1 72,019 128.000,000 1 

1981 366.381 139,000,000 3 



1 Figures ffrjrc 1980-81 are funds budgeted the exact expenditures are not known 198? data is not available 

Source Georgia 'scat year 1978 and 1979 Accountability Repels for Vocational Education, Georgia s fiscal year 1980 and 1981 Annual Program 
Plans for Vocational Education 

No monev has been spent, as allowed by law, for child care, support services for 
women seeking non traditional jobs or programs to increase the number of women 
teaching in nontraditional fields. The failure of the state to start programs to train 
nontraditional teachers is in spite of the State's agreement with a recommendation 
in the 1979 Plan that women be trained for nontraditional teaching jobs. Two years 
after the States commitment, the State vocational education director was asked 
when the training was to begin He listed several obstacles, concluding, "These 
things take time." The training still has not been held 

B. Compliance with sex equity laws 

Besides spending little money on programs affecting equity, the State of Georgia 
often has delayed complying with sex equity requirements until it was caught in 
violation of the law For example, although the law requires each state to spend 
money for counseling and job training services for displaced home makers, the pilot 
programs in Georgia were initiated only after federal monitors scheduled a review 
of the State's implementation of the 1976 Amendments Similarly, Georgia first 
began claiming to help single heads of households, part-time homemakers and men 
and women seeking nontraditional jobs ^w»r public criticism that the State was not 
following the law which required those groups to be served 

In another instance, the State's belated compliance came after the ACLU of Geor- 
gia filed an administrative complaint with the U.S. Department of Education alleg- 
ing that the state was violating the law. Georgia was required to offer incentives to 
local schools to increase the enrollment of men and women in nontraditional 
courses and to de'.tSp model programs to reduce sex stereotyping in job training 
and placpT.eiit. Since the law's sex equity provisions mainly affected local school 
districts through indirect means, the ACLU of Georgia felt the incentives were cru- 
cial in making schools seriously consider the issue of sex bias. However, all the state 
offered to encourage local superintendents, principals, vocational supervisors and 
teachers to seek equity in the classroom were publicity and plaques When members 
of the Savannah chapter of the National Organization for Women reviewed their 
local programs, they discovered that vocational educators did not know the state 
was offering such incentives. While state officials never acknowledged the validity 
of our allegation, three months after ou** complaint was filed the state had appropri- 
ated $100,000 for small grants to local school systems to be used for sex equity pro- 
jects Unfortunately, those incentive grants appear to be a one-time expenditure 

It is still unclear to us whether the mandate for local advisory councils to have an 
appropriate representation of women and minority members is being met in Geor- 
gia In response to our federal complaint last year, the state submitted a paper 
which said that four local councils had no women as members and 21 had no minor- 
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lties; thus, they were not complying with the law Apparently the state is interpret- 
ing appropriate representation on local councils to mean at least one woman and 
one minority member; however, the regulations interpret appropriate representa- 
tion to mean a group's percentage of the population or participation in the labor 
force. Using the far lower state standard, few councils would be found in violation of 
tht law 

u ^5 0Ugh P 1 ^™ 88 in Georgia is taking longer than the ACLU would like, it has 
helped to have a person working full-time on sex equity. The vocational equity coor- 
dinator has raised $220,000 from the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
for programs helping women seeking nontraditional jobs and displaced homemak- 
ers bhe has developed resource materials, given technical assistance to local school 
systems and conducted workshops on the law and changing attitudes. A key factor 
in the state's accomplishments has been the development of local plans which set 
goals and timetables to eliminate sex bias. The sex equity plans are part of the local 
system s application to the state for funding and have led to the appointment of 
many local sex equity coordinators. More time is needed to complete the changes 
which have begun, as the following enrollment figures show. 

C. Changes in enrollment 

Georgia was one of the 15 states included in the study "Increasing Sex Equity" 
published last December by the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
ana the National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs. That report 
concluded that 4 those schools putting the most effort into various activities to fur- 
ther equity were also those with the highest non-traditional enrollment of women. 
Furthermore, the more attention the state paid to what the school was doing the 
more the school tended to do." 

Since state staff in Georgia have been required to work on sex equity issues only 
for the past 2 years, the slow rate in eliminating sex-segregated classes in the state 
is not surprising. In the high schools thsre has been a gradual shift of girls from 
traditionally female programs, but the main change for boys has been along sex- 
stereotyped lines The percentage of girls in agriculture has doubled, and they have 
loa?^ l * m P?^ A n ^ e of industrial arts from 5 percent in 1976 to 22 percent in 
S • . u • 2 ) A large drop m the toff' participation in agriculture has been 
offset by their move into industrial arts. Thus in 1976, 28 percent of the boys in 
^SSP?} e™ 0811011 programs took agriculture and 13 percent took industrial arts; 
in 1980 11 percent took agriculture and 26 percent took industrial arts. 

TABLE 2.— COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGES OF FEMALE ENROLLMENT IN SECONDARY PROGRAMS IN 

GEORGIA, 1976-80 



Program 



Agriculture 

Distributive education 
Beaftf 

Consumer and homenuking 
Occupational home economics 
Industrial arts 
Business and office 
Trade and industry 

Total 



Female 




1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


12 


?3 


17 


19 


24 


44 


44 


s: 


49 


49 


87 


73 


71 


84 


81 


84 


83 


83 


75 


73 


84 


I 1 ) 


{>) 


82 


(') 


5 


(») 


9 


14 


22 


75 


75 


85 


66 


65 


16 


17 


20 


22 


23 


57 


64 


56 


51 


51 



and Office 



1 Data not available 

^^L^El^^SlS^ *J*H!iofl Georfias frscai year 1980 and 1981 Arm* Program Plans for v- itxxial Education 
of Vocation* Education, Statewide Secondary Summary fiscal year 1978-79 ' 

There are, of course, limitations to looking at percentages of males and females in 
the major programs as a sign of changing enrollment patterns For example, in 
trade and industry there are traditionally female courses such as cosmetology 
mixed courseslike graphic arts and traditionally male courses such as the construc- 
tion cluster The total percentage of girls in trade and industry is far greater than 
then percentage of most traditionally male courses, as table 3 shows. Most girls are 
likely to enroll in the trade courses which include tasks, such as cooking and draw- 
ing, that reflect traditional skills of women. 
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TABLE 3.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF GIRLS ENROLLED IN LARGEST SECONDARY TRADE AND 
INDUSTRY COURSES IN GEORGIA, 1980 



Come of study 


• TOW H 
enrolment 


umber girts 


Percent girts 


Other iptUworiung occupations 


6,165 


374 


61 


Other autonrtiw/tjaiisportaton duster 


9,637 


70i 


73 


Other construction duster ,. . 


7,638 


680 


89 


Appianct repew/etectroniecnanKal duster 


3,972 


372 


94 


Dfjftnf occupation/ duster 


7,234 


1.582 


219 


Grapruc jrts occupations 


3,134 


1.393 


444 


Quantity food occupations . 


4,540 


2.337 


515 




3.4/5 


3.367 


969 


Total al trade and industry classes 


55,806 


12,773 


229 



Sower Georgia s fetal year 1912 Annual Profram PUi for Vocational Education 



The ACLU of Georgia has found that poet-secondary programs are even more rig- 
idly sex-segregated, perhaps because those programs are involved in job training 
compared to the many career exploratory classes taught in the high schools. One- 
fourth of all post-secondary classes in 1979 enrolled just one sex, and most of the 
enrollment changes since 1972 have been along sex-segregated lines, especially for 
men. 

The biggest change in post-secondary enrollment has been the rise in the number 
of women in vocational education from 40 percent in 1974 to 51 percent in 1980. 
When compired to their overall participation in vocational programs, the percent- 
age of women has increased slightly in technical programs but has shown a negligi- 
ble rise in non traditional enrollment in the trades. Men have increased their par- 
ticipation in non traditional health courses slightly, but their percentage of tradi- 
tionally female business courses, like clerical and secretarial occupations, has de- 
creased. The gains over the past five years in nontraditional enrollements at the 
post-secondary schools are mixed, as Table 4 shows. 



TABLE 4.— PERCENT OF ENROLLMENT CHANGES IN THE MOST POPULAR P0STSEC0NDARY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COURSES IN GEORGIA, 1977 and 1981 





Women, 
1976-7? 


Women, 
1980-81 


Gunge of 
women 


Traditionary female course of study 








Practical nursmg „ . 


98 


96 


-2 


Clerical occupations , 


93 


97 


+4 


Secretarial occupations 


97 


99 


+ 2 


Cosmetology , ., 


90 


90 


0 


Traditionally male courses of study 








Electronic technology 


3 


8 


+5 


Air-condHionwg , , . 


(M 


1 


0 


Auto mechanics . . . 


l 


3 


+ 2 


Wetfng 


2 


5 


f3 



* Data not avalahle 

Source Georeia State Department of Education. Office of Vocational Education, Postsecondary School Enrollments for Fiscal Year 1980-81. 
Georgia's Fiscal Year 1981 Annual Program Plan for Vocational Education 



Within the general pattern of sex-segregated classes, there are also racial differ* 
ences. For example, in 1979, there were as many black women at the post-secondary 
schools taking clerical courses as white women, but black women took secretarial 
courses at less than half the rate of white women. Black women also were enrolled 
heavily in child care classes while white women took accounting in large numbers. 
Together black men and women, 28 percent of the student body, were more than 
two-thirds of the enrollment in barbering and quantity foods, two programs leading 
to relatively low-paying service jobs. 

However, enrollment figures alone do not indicate whether sex or race equity is 
being achieved, as the ACLU of Georgia discovered this fall when we interviewed 
students, instructors and employers in the cooperative education programs in five 
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systems in the state. The cooperative education programs are high school work 
study programs in which the student spends half the day in the classroom and half 
the day working on a job We found that the diversified cooperative training pro- 
gram classes we visited, which have a 35 percent female enrollment, still have ster- 
eotyping by sex am. -ace in the jobs held For example, among the students we ques- 
tioned, boys are * orking as cooks, stock clerks, service station attendants, 
mechanic's helpers, nill workers and veterinarian's assistants The girls are work- 
ing as cashiers, telephone salespersons, child care workers and babysitters. White 
boys and girls work as sales clerks, while black boys and girls work as housekeepers 
or janitors Looking at the enrollment figures, it appears that the program has a 
good mix of students by race and sex but a visit to the classroom sh ^wed differences 
in the jobs each sex and race had. * 

D. Recruitment 

Since finding students holding steieotyped jobs in a program which has a mixed 
enrollment by race and sex, we have come to agree with vocational educators who 
say that numbers alone do not tell the story about how well equity is being 
achieved However, while the educators argue that vocational equity simply means 
making students know they have the choice to take any course, we think it means 
more. We have found little affirmative recruitment and think teachers should be 
actively recruiting students who have not traditionally taken their course, just as 
they seek students who normally take it. For example, in the 1979 local plans of 
post-secondary schools to eliminate sex bias and sex role stereotyping, most of ;he 
schools proposed purely passive activities. Their primary recruitment activities were 
informing students that classes were open to either sex, revising promotional mate- 
rials to eliminate bias and using slides and photograhs showing men and women 
working in nontraditional jobs Only seven schools planned to go beyond a state- 
ment or picture of equal access to encourage nontraditional enrollment. Two of 
those schools proposed to recruit women into nontraditional programs but neglected 
to mention encouraging men to e iter traditionally female programs. 

In our interviews this fall with 100 high school work study students, we found 
only 10 percent had ever heard a school lecture that encouiaged them to enroll in 
nontraditional courses Nearly a fifth <19 percent) were encouaged to take a nontra- 
ditional subject— half by school officials— but most of the students were urged to go 
into vocational courses which helped their personal growth rather than trained 
them for jobs For example, the boys are more likely to be encouraged to go into 
typing and home economics Forty-seven percent of the students have considered 
taking a nontraditional course bat only 30 percent have actually enrolled in such a 
course Eleven boys have taken home economics and five have taken typing; five 
girls have taken shop, one as a required course. Thus, none of the students have 
taken classes which would train them for jobs which their sex has not traditionally 
held. 

E Public hearings on the annual plan 

Because the ACLU of Georgia has participated in public hearings during the de- 
velopment of the annual plans for vocational education for the past four years, I 
would like to mention how the state has responded to testimony on sex eauity The 
women's and civil rights groups most activt in the public hearings have all conclud- 
ed that our recommendations are ignored or quickly dismissed, leaving us frus rated 
and feeling that we have wasted our time Even when the state agrees with a rec- 
ommendation made, its implementation bears little similarity with what the speak- 
er intended. For example, last year the Women's Bureau recommended that infor- 
mation on apprenticeships be disseminated to high school counselors. The state re- 
sponded by saying that its staff was working to obtain information on registered ap- 
prenticeships in the state However, when we tried to get a copy of the information 
collected, we were se it a document w'nch said nothing about apprenticeships Since 
the state dismisses most suggestions, we are skeptical about whether testimony on 
the annual plan ever influences state actions Nevertheless, we persist in speaking 
at the public hearings because we do not want our absence to be interpreted as lack 
of public support for equity Additionally, we feel the state plan offers an introduc- 
tion for public groups who want to know more about how the state vocational educa- 
tion system operates. 

t! THE RECORD OF THE U S DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The only time the ACLU of Georgia received a clear response from the state to 
our recommendations was after we filed an administrative complaint with the US. 
Department of Education alleging that the State of Georgia was violating the Voca- 
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tionai Education Amendments of 1976 In July 1980 we asked the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Vocational and Adult Education to withhold approval of Georgia's 1981 
Annual Plan until the state complied with the sex equity provisions of the law. We 
argued that the $19 f> million in federal funds allocated to the state should be with- 
held until (1) new and meaningful incentives were adopted, (2) programs were start- 
ed for single heads of household, part-time worker/ home makers and men and 
women seeking nontraditional jobs; (3) funding priority was given to sex equity in 
all exemplary and innovative programs; and (4) results of activities on sex equity 
were listed in the state's plan 

In addition, we criticized the Department for its review of annual plans and urged 
it to establish adequate standards for determining compliance with sex equity and 
planning provisions of the 1976 Amendments We complained that federal officials 
accepted insufficient evidence for determining compliance, set too low a standard 
for compliance and failed to follow up on their findings jf noncompliance 

A final criticism— that the Department refused to use the resources it had availa- 
ble to bring a state into compliance— proved prophetic in the following six months 
as we had to pressure the Department into taking our complaint seriously. Within 
three weeks, then Assistant Secretary Daniel Taylor dismissed the complaint with- 
out requiring any state response, reviewing any documents on state programs or 
conducting any interviews Taylor said that his office "has continuously sought to 
promote education equity in vocational education" but "some of the ACLU recom- 
mendations go well beyond the authority of the current law." We wrote Taylor 
again, pointing out that he had ignored evidence in his office which clearly support- 
ed our complaint and also wrote higher level education officials asking them to in- 
tervene. 

In a reversal of his earlier decision that no basis existed for "legally with- 
holding approval of this State's Plan," Taylor asked state education officials to 
provide information on th? four issues we raised The state had to assess the effec- 
tiveness of its incentives and adopt stronger ones when effectiveness was not appar- 
ent, analyze state activities for their impact on achieving sex equity in Georgia, pro- 
vide more information on how displaced homemakers and other special groups were 
being served, and provide information on the composition of local advisory councils 
to see if they had appropiate representation of women and blacks. The state sent 
documents two inches thick to prove it was in compliance which, in our opinion, it 
did not prove However, we were never given an opportunity to review the papers, 
much less analyze them before Georgia s plan was approved Four days before the 
Carter administration left office, the U.S Department of Education released the fed- 
eral funds to the State of Georgia 

The U S Office of Vocational and Adult Education's performance was not impres- 
sive, even in an administration which publicly claimed equity as one of its major 
concerns Before reading our complaint, one Department official told a reporter that 
he expected no major problems in getting Georgia's plan approved. While we did not 
expect the Department to indefinitely withhold federal funds from the state, we did 
expect federal officials to take a more aggressive role in investigating our complaint 
At first, they did nothing, later they asked for the exact information we said should 
be provided and nothing more As far as we can tell, they did not co.iduet a rigorous 
analysis of the information they received. In addition, they never clarified what 
standard was used to judge compliance with the law, such as how they defined 
giving priority to sex equity in exemplary program-,. Taylor wrote in his first re- 
sponse, "It is essential that funds continue to flow to the states so that programs 
can operate at their current level This is also in the interest of women and minor- 
ities served by vocational education " As one person told us in evaluating the 
Department's reaction to our complaint, "The message which has been conveyed 
to the states is that compliance will not interfere with OVAE's primary concern 
which is to keep the funds flowing " 

HI CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our experience in trying to get the Office for Vocational and Adult Education to 
enforce the law convinces us that it is not concerned about sex equity and that fed- 
eral monitors spend more time advising the state on the minimum standards neces- 
sary to comply with sex equity laws than in enforcing those laws. Given the reluc- 
tance of the OVAE in handling administrative complaints, we think the Vocational 
Education Act should be amended to include a complaint process and a private right 
of action Further, the poor enforcement of the law through the state planning proc- 
ess shows that the only way to make certain that the issue of sex equity is covered 
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and that funds for women's programs are appropriated is by mandating that money 
be allocated for those purposes. 

Although our review of the State of Georgia's sex equity efforts is basically nega- 
tive, progress is being made. Perhaps the most encouraging sign is that nearly half 
of the high school work study students we interviewed considered taking a nontradi- 
tional course. Additionally, the number of girls and women entering nontraditional 
courses has increased— but we still have a long way to go. We feel that additional 
progress will occur h the state spends more money on sex equity, willingly complies 
with the Act's requirements and indicates clearly to the local systems that sex 
equity is a priority issue in the State Department of Education Further improve- 
ments will be made in eliminating sex bias and discrimination in vocational educa- 
tion programs, if a full-time sex equity coordinator with a fixed budget is main- 
tained in the Vocational Education Act. Finally, we think each coordinator should 
be given a certain amount of funds to spend on program activities because discre- 
tionary monies are seldom spent on sex equity projects. The ACLU of Georgia feels 
that vocational education retains its potential for decreasing the concentration of 
men and women working in sex-stereotyped jobs We urge this Subcommittee to 
keep the elimination of sex bias and sex role stereotyping as a priority in federally 
funded vocational education programs. 

Mr. Erdahl. We will proceed with all of the panel today. Since 
we haven't very many members here, you have asked some ques- 
tions of one another, or elaborate on or given emphasis to others 
what others have said. 

The next participant is Ms. Anne Schink, representing the 
Lekgue of Women Voters. 

STATEMENT OF ANNE SCHINK, MEMBER, STATE BOARD, LEAGUE 
OF WOMEN VOTERS OF PENNSYLVANIA, REPRESENTING 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 

Ms. Schink. We really appreciate your holding this hearing after 
your late night session, partly because we believe the issue is of 
great interest and we hope that your committee will take these 
comments. 

Thank you for this opportunity to express the views of the 
League of Women Voters of the United States on the issue of sex 
equity in vocational education. My name is Anne Schink. I am pro- 
gram vice president and director of women's issues of the League of 
Women Voters of Pennsylvania. 

The League of Women Voters of the United States is a volunteer 
citizen education and political action organization comprised of 
1,350 leagues in 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. The League of Women Voters of the United 
States has had a long-standing commitment to Federal programs 
and policies promoting equal access to education and employment. 
On behalf of the League of Women Voters of the United States, I 
am here today to speak in support of a continued and strengthened 
Federal role in promoting equal opportunities for women and girls 
in vocational education. 

m The League of Women Voters Education Fund [LWVEF], a 
50KCX3) organization involved in research and citizen education, is 
currently involved in a project to monitor State and local compli- 
ance with the sex equity provisions of the 1976 vocational educa- 
tion amendments. Project coordinators in five States— Pennsylva- 
nia, Massachusetts, Iowa, Wisconsin and Idaho— have collected and 
analyzed State plans and accountability reports, enrollment data 
and State and local expenditures for sex equity. Through inter- 
views with State and local administrators, teachers, counselors, 
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and students, they have assessed the impact of the 1976 vocational 
education amendments [VEA's] and the commitment to sex equity 
among administrators and faculty. 

Today I will comment on the major findings of the LWVEF study 
and propose recommendations for reauthorization. A more detailed 
summary of the study's findings and an analysis of the labor force 
participation of women has been submitted. 

The first, and most important finding, is that the 1976 VEA's 
provided a major impetus toward addressing the problems of sex 
discrimination and stereotyping facing women in the vocational 
education system. Since its passage there has been slow, but stead- 
ily increasing support for sex equity, primarily at the State level. 
This has been reflected in the expansion of the sex equity staff, in 
budget increases and in a trend towarcj more stringent require- 
ments governing local school districts' applications to the State for 
VEA funds. 

In Iowa, for example, no Federal money had been budgeted for 
sex equity purposes priors to fiscal year 1977. In fiscal year 1978, 
1979, and 1980, however, there was funding for a sex equity coordi- 
nator as well as for other related sex equity activities in Wisconsin, 
since passage of the 1976 amendments funding for sex equity pur- 
poses increased from $393,138 in 1977-78 to $556,724 in 1979-80. 

In 1979 Wisconsin instituted a vocational equity incentive system 
offering financial incentives at both the secondary and postsecon- 
dary levels for a variety of programs and services related to sex 
equity. In Pennsylvania, the mandated $50,000 set aside for sex 
equity personnel led to the establishment of a sex equity office in 
the Bureau of Vocational Education. And in Massachusetts, in ad- 
dition to funding for a sex equity coordinator, the Department of 
Education funded a project producing a series of booklets dealing 
with the concept of support groups for students in nontraditional 
programs. 

As one administrator from Iowa commented, "Without the Fed- 
eral initiative, sex equity would probably take a back seat to other 
vocational education issues." Administrators interviewed in each of 
the States ^ have acknowledged the fact that the sex equity 
coordinator's efforts have been responsible for generating adminis- 
tratives support for sex equity. 

Second, while it is evident that some commitment has been made 
in each of these States, much still remains to be done. In three of 
the States in the League of Women Voters Education Fund study, 
money allocated for the sex equity personnel was not fully expend- 
ed. Expenditures for supportive services for women which are per- 
missive but not mandatory in the legislation were virtually nonex- 
istent. This was the case in Pennsylvania. 

Without auxiliary services such as job counseling, job develop- 
ment and job placement, and child care, particularly for disadvan- 
taged women, it is impossible to encourage and maintain female 
enrollment in nontraditional programs. In Wisconsin, no VEA 
funds are being used 4 7 train women for administrative positions. 
Yet on the State board of vocational, technical and adult education 
there is only one bureau director— of six -who is female and no 
postsecondary district directors— of 16— who are female. 
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Third, program enrollment continues to remain heavily segre- 
gated by sex. The major inroads into nontraditional programs have 
been in those areas which are not heavily sex role stereotyped, 
such as graphic arts, data processing and printing. In Pennsylva- 
nia, there were few, if any, nontraditional students in the area vo- 
cational technical schools [AVTS] monitored. These schools gener- 
ally offer courses in trade and industry and technology, while the 
home high school offers courses in home economics and business. 
The female students interviewed stated they are offered little en- 
couragement to enroll in the non-traditional programs in the 
AVTS. Enrollment data from the other project States also indicates 
that only slight gains have been made in traditionally male pro- 
gram areas. 

Fourth, community involvement in sex equity issues can have a 
positive impact at the State and local level. In Iowa, as a result of 
League of Women Voters education fund involvement, members of 
the department of public instruction have become more responsive 
to the need to improve the status of women in vocational educa- 
tion. 

In Wisconsin, during an interview with project coordinators, the 
State board president of vocational, technical and adult education 
recognized the need for the State board to become more informed 
about the issue of sex equity and requested that the sex equity co- 
ordinator provide a briefing for that purpose. And in Pennsylvania, 
League of Women Voters education fund monitoring in one of the 
local school districts led to the appointment of a title IX coordina- 
tor. 

Finally, there is a general lack of commitment on the part of 
local administrators to achieving sex equity. The best way to de- 
scribe implementation of the sex equity provisions at the local level 
is passive compliance. Little or nothing is done to actively encour- 
age, recruit or support nontraditional students. 

While progress has been slow, the League of Women Voters be- 
lieves that the 1976 vocational education amendments were an im- 
portant step in overcoming sex discrimination and sex stereotyp- 
ing, and in promoting equal access to vocational education pro- 
grams. I am here today to advocate a continued Federal role in the 
promotion of sex equity. As one vocational school principal in 
Springfield, Mass., commented recently: 

All these initial energies (resulting from the 1976 legislation) have been spent 
cracking the wall. The same amount of energy applied now will produce even great- 
er results. If we stop now the effect will be to seal up that initial crack and thus 
waste all that initial effort. 

The League of Women Voters believes that the crack in the wall 
can widen even further, if provisions in the current legislation are 
strengthened and funds are targeted for special purposes. I reiter- 
ate our continued support for the following provisions and urge 
that they be maintained and strengthened in any bill adopted by 
this subcommittee: 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

A national objective set out in the declaration of purpose should 
be expanded to include the development and implementation of 
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programs to overcome discrimination and stereotyping oa the basis 
of race, national origin, sex, age, income and handicap in all voca- 
tional programs in the State, and thereby furnish equal opportuni- 
ties in vocational education. 

SEX EQUITY PERSONNEL 

The mandated $50,000 set aside should be retained for personnel 
to work full-time providing technical assistance at the State and 
local level for the purposes of fostering equal educational opportu- 
nities in all vocational programs, and for overcoming sex discrimi- 
nation and sex stereotyping in all vocational programs. 

DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS AND OTHER SPECIAL POPULATIONS 

A set-aside should be retained to provide programs and services 
to assess and meet the needs of special populations including dis- 
placed homemakers, single heads of households, part-time workers 
who want full-time jobs, and individuals trained in traditional 
areas. Given the unique problems faced by teenage parents, we be- 
lieve they should be served under this section of the act. 

ADVISORY COUNCILS 

State advisory counsel in voctional education should be retained. 
Representation of women and minorities on these councils should 
continue to be required. 

CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 

The citizen participation component of the 1976 legislation 
should be maintained and broadened at the State and local level. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DATA SYSTEM 

The vocational education data system should be maintained and 
should continue to collect and report data on enrollments and out- 
comes in vocational education by race, national origin, handicap, 
and by sex within those groups. 

Studies have shown that States provide little financial support 
for programs and services which were permissive in the 1976 legis- 
lation. With State and Federal cutbacks for education we can an- 
ticipate even fewer expenditures in these areas. We therefore 
would add provisions requiring States to target funds for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

To provide supportive programs and services to encourage and 
maintain enrollment in vocational programs leading to gainful em- 
ployment. 

To develop and implement exemplary programs designed to at- 
tract women into nontraditional programs and higher paying jobs. 
Implementation of model programs in such ares as recruitment, 
pre- and in-service training in overcoming sex bias for vocational 
teachers, supervisors and guidance counselors, and programs for 
special populations are necessary in order to carry out the purpose 
and intent of the legislation. 
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To provide for staff development to increase both the number of 
women teaching nontraditional occupations and the number of 
women in administrative positions. 

To provide financial incentives to local school districts and voca- 
tional schools to develop and implement exemplary programs to 
overcome sex bias and discrimination, and to recruit females into 
nontraditional programs. 

The League of Women Voters urges tha* the above recommenda- 
tions be incorporated by the subcommittee in any bill adopted. We 
believe they are necessary to insure equal opportunity for women 
and girls, particularly the disadvantaged, in quality vocational edu- 
cation programs. 

[The prepared statement and addendum of Anne Schink follow:] 

Prepared Statement or Anne Schink. Program Vice-President and Director or 
Women s Issues, League or Women Voters of Pennsylvania 

Thank you for this opportunity to express the views of the League of Women 
Voters of the United States (LWVbS) on the issue of sex equity in^tionaWa- 
tion. My name is Anne Schink. I am Program Vice-President and Director of 
t^nic J 88 "*? of th® 1 ***™ of Women Voters of Pennsylvania. On behalf of the 
ii* am • today f° speak In 8U PP° rt of a continued and strenthened feder- 
al role in promoting equal opportunities for women and girls in vocational educa- 
tion. 

The LWVUS Js a volunteer citizen education and political action organization 
comprised of 1,350 Leagues ixi i 50 states, the District of Columbia. Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. The LWVUS has had a long-standing commitment to federal 
programs and policies promoting equal access to education and employment. As 
such, we played an active role in promoting passage of the 1976 Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments (VEAs) and implementing regulations, with emphasis on the par- 
ticularly urgent needs of women and minorities. We also urged the Department of 
Education s Office of Civil Rights to promulgate guidelines that would actively pro- 
mote compliance with federal civil rights statutes at the state and local level 

The League of Women Voters Education Fund (LWVEF). a 501 (cX3) organization 
involved m research and citizen education, has undertaken a study of state and 
local compliance through a grant funded by the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation 
of New York City. In Pennsylvania. Massachusetts, Iowa, Wisconsin and Idaho 
Leagues are monitoring sex equity compliance in vocational education. This effort is 
dedicated to mcreasing citizen knowledge of the issues concerning access of women 
22? Si qU ? ! y tTa \ n ^ programs. Such access can lead to placement in nontra- 
ditional occupations with high salaries and opportunities for advancement. I will be 
describing some of the LWVEF study's findingsin a moment. ncemeni ' WUI ** 

I am pleased that this subcommittee is holding oversight hearings on sex equity 
m vocational education. Similar hearings were held prior to passage of the 1976 
r ZCf u which * im ? the L Persistence of economic and occupational discrimination 
f *™:}% W0 Tu n Z n t! ? e Iabor *£* was documented. As a result of the information 
provided at the hearings, members of Congress agreed that career counseling and 
vocational training in areas not traditionally female could facilitate changes in 
women s status <n the labor market. For the first time they included as a purpose of 
federal Tunding for vocational education the elimination of sex discrimination and 
sex-role stereotyping. We are here to urge you to maintain this as a major purpose, 
as the need for change is even more pronounced today. Women are entering the 
i a ! n incr t asin « numbers; in 1950 28.8 percent of all women were employed; 

by 1980 their numbers grew to 41.8 percent. At the same time, according to a report 
to the Ford Foundation prepared by Natalie Jaffe in April. 1980. women's average 
earnings as a percentage of men's declined. In 1955, full-time female workers earned 
b4 cents for every dollar earned by men. Today, women's earnings have dropped to 
o9 percent of mens. In 1978 the median wage for white females working full-time 
year round was $9 578; for minority women it was even lower— $8,996. By compari- 
son, white males earned $16,194, and minority males earned $14,885. The disparity 
in earnings by sex a greater than the disparity by race, with minority femalesVarn- 
mg the least of all workers. 

Tfrhat makes these trends even more alarming is the fact that women have 
become increasingly more responsible for their own financial support, and for the 
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full or partial support of their families The rising divorce rate, coupled with a grow- 
ing incidence of teen-aged, out-of-wedlock pregnancies with girls increasingly opting 
to keep their babies, has led to a substantial increase in the number of female- 
headed families in the last decade. Bureau of Labor Statistics data show that in 
March 1979, 8 5 million families— one out of every seven— were headed by women, 
of whom more than half (59 5 percent) were employed In the words of the authors 
of the September, 1981 report of the National Advisory Council on Economic Oppor- 
tunity, (NACEO) "Poverty among women is becoming one of the most compelling 
social facts of this decade. ' 

Data gathered by the NACEO show that one female-headed family in three is 
poor. Women's earnings are so low that even full-time work is no security against 
poverty more than a third of single mothers with children under six who worked 
full-time at paid labor were poor at some point in 1977. And the income gap be- 
tween the sexes is by far widest among our youth: in 1977, the official poverty rate 
among female family heads under 24 years of age was almost 66 percent percent. 
According to the NACEO, "It is among the rising generation of young women then, 
that the poverty of the 1970s has been most devastating, and the outlook for the 
1980s is most bleak." The Council has predicted that "if the proportion of the poor 
who are in female-headed families were to increase at the same rate as it did from 
1967-1977, the poverty population would be composed solely of women and their 
children by the year 2000. 

Education and employment have been the traditional routes out of poverty. For 
women this has not been the case. Women are concentrated in low-paying, non- 
unionized occupational groups with little job security and little opportunity for ad- 
vancement. More than half are employed as clerical or service workers, and most 
female professional and technical workers are concentrated in teaching, nursing 
and health care. More than half of the female operatives are assemblers, checkers, 
examiners, packers, wrappers and textile operatives. Nearly half of the female craft 
workers are bakers, tailors, upholsterers, decorators and window dressers— all tradi- 
tionally female jobs, all among the lowest paying of the crafts. 

Occupational segregation mirrors the segregation in vocational training programs 
at the secondary and post-secondary levels. Vocational programs have in the past 
prepared only men for work in the skilled trades and high technology industries. 
However, if women are recruited and trained in such programs they can earn sig- 
nificantly higher salaries and achieve a greater degree of upward mobility than 
women who are trained in the traditional female occupations For example, 1980 
U S. Bureau of Labor statistics show that as a plumber or pipefitter a woman can 
earn $347.20 weekly; as a carpenter $485; as a welder $420; and as a computer spe- 
cialist $413.32. By contrast, a woman trained as a nurse's aide earns $155 per week; 
as a sales clerk $140; and as a typist $189. 

The need to bridge the earnings cap becomes even more critical with changes in 
federal social policy. The federal budgetary cutbacks in welfare payments and in- 
kind benefits, such as medical and housing subsidies and foodstamps, will make it 
increasingly difficult for women to escape poverty. This is exacerbated by the cut- 
backs in job-training programs and support services associated with them. These 
changes place greater stress on the vocational education system to provide job train- 
ing for women in program areas where they can acquire the skills requisite for 
work in economically viable occupations 

The vocational education system has the potential to prepare women for iobs in 
the skilled trades and high technology industries However, without federal legisla- 
tion mandating equal access to quality vocational programs, and without programs 
and services that ensure successful completion in these areas, this potential will not 
be translated into reality The 1976 VEAs were an important step in this direction, 
but the task is still enormous. According to a 1981 National Institute of Education 
funded study conducted by the Project on National Vocational Education Resources 
(University of California, Berkley), sex discrimination— not race, economic disadvan- 
tage or handicap, is the major barrier to entrance into programs leading to well- 
paying jobs 

A national strategy, whose goal is to achieve economic revitalization and in- 
creased productivity must focus on job training in economically depressed areas — 
both urban and rural— and include outreach to women, who constitute an ever in- 
creasing portion of the disadvantaged population 

Now, I will discuss the findings of the LWVEF study monitoring state and local 
compliance with the sex equity provisions of the 197B VEAs State and local 
Leagues in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Iowa, Wisconsin and Idaho collected and 
analyzed state plans and accountability reports, enrollment data and information on 
state and local expenditures for sex equity Through interviews with state and local 
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administrators, teachers, counselors and students, League monitors have assessed 
the impact of the 1976 VEAs and the commitment to sex equity among administra- 
tors and faculty. 

Findings from the LWVEF stuay indicate that the 1976 VEAs have provided the 
impetus for improving the status of women in vocational education programs. Prior 
to its passage the LWVEF found little or no commitment to sex equity In Iowa, for 
example, no federal money had been budgeted for sex equity purposes prior to fiscal 
year 1977. In fiscal year 1978, 1979 and 1980, however, there was funding for a sex 
equity coordinator as well ad for other sex equity related activities. For the first 
time, in fiscal year 1981, seven $700 minigrants and one $1,500 model grant were 
awarded to Local Eduction Agencies (LEAs) for projects designed to help eliminate 
sex bias and sex stereotyping. In fiscal year 1980, two displaced ho me makers pro- 
grams were fvnded for $22,670 and $25,000 respectively. As a member of the State 
Plan Planning and Accountability Reports Committee, in tue Department of Public 
Instruction commented, "Without the federal initiative, sex equity would probably 
take a back seat to other vocational education issues " 

In Pennsylvania, according to an interview with Dr Lowery M Henry, Chief, Di- 
vision of Vocational Education Planning and Financial Management, it was the 
mandated $50,000 set-aside for sex equity personnel that led to the establishment of 
a sex equity office in the Bureau of Vocational Education. The amount of fedeial 
dollars budgeted for sex equity personnel has increased, following an expansion of 
the sex equity staff in 1980- two assistants for equity and one for compliance vere 
added. 

In Wisconsin, there were almost no activities at any level which were concerned 
with sex equity or with attempts at making nontraditional options available to 
women and men prior to the 1976 VEAs. Since 1977-1978, however, total funding- 
federal, state and local— has increased from $393,138 to $556,724 in 1979-1980. And 
in 1979, Wisconsin institued a Vocational Zquity Incentive System which offers fi- 
nancial incentives at both secondary and post-secondary levels for a variety of pro- 
grams and services related to sex equity. It appears to be responsible for the in- 
crease in the Grants to overcome Sex Bias at the secondary level, which went from 
$1,228 in 1977, to $95,778 in 1979-1980. 

The same holds true for Massachusetts. Prior to the 1976 VEAs no specific voca- 
tional education personnel were responsible for sex equity. In fiscal year 1978 and 
in fiscal year 1979, however, the mandated $50,000 was spent for the coordinator. 
Administrators interviewed in each of the five states have acknowledged the fact 
that the sex equity coordinators efforts have been responsible for generating admin- 
istrative support for sex equity 

While it evident that some commitment has been made in each of these states to 
improve the status of women in vocational education, much still remains to be done. 
In three of the states in our study, money allocated for the sex equity personnel was 
not fully expended. In Iowa, in 1980, only half the $71,735 budgeted was spent; the 
coordinator s position and the secretarial position were not filled for half of the 
year No state monies have been designated thus far for the sex equity position. In 
Pennsylvania, while expenditures increased from $10,142 to $26,197 between 1977- 
1978 and 1978-1979 it was still far short of the mandated $50,000. No funds have 
be°n expended for support services for women While Massachusetts had spent the 
mandated $50,000 on the sex equity coordinator, it did not spend significant sums 
for other sex equity activities. For example, in 1978, $47,282 federal dollars were al- 
located for Grants to Overcome Sex Bias but only but only $11,660 was spent. In 

1979, $200,000 was allocated but only $34,474 federal dollars and $69,055 state dol- 
lars were spent. 

In Wisconsin, activities to promote sex equity constitute a relatively small propor- 
tion of total VEa expenditures At the secondary level only 16 percent of VEA 
funds were spent on sex equity activities and only 2 8 percent were spent at the 
post-secondary level in 1979-1980 Funds for Day Care, a permissive provision in the 
legislation, dropped from $88,792 in federal monies in 1978-1979 to nothing in 1979- 

1980, and from $162,042 at the state and local level in 1977-1978 to $37,971 in 1980. 
No VEA funds are being used under Section 104.603 (Support Services for Women) 
"to increase the number of women instructor involved in the training of individuals 
in programs which have traditionally enrolled mostly males, so as to provide sup- 
port examples for women within the vocational education system— both at the sec- 
ondary and post-secondary level " On the State Board of Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education there is one bureau director (of six) who is female. All 16 post-sec- 
ondary district directors are white males; there are two women just below the dis- 
trict director— one is head of Student Services and one of Community Services. 
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Findings of the LWVEF study parallel those of the Congressionally mandated Na- 
tional Institute of Education (NIE) study on vocational education. While all states 
have appointed sex equity coordinators, the mandatory expenditures are not always 
met The NIE study reported that few states spent a significant proportion of their 
Federal or state and local funds on sex equity-related activities. While 42 states 
spend Federal VEA funds to support programs for displaced homemakers, the level 
of expenditure represents only 5 percent of Federal funds and less than 1 percent 
of state and local matching monies Nearly 60 percent of the reported VEA outlays 
for such programs came from only five states— California, New York, Missouri, 
Washington, and Massachusetts The rate of expenditures is extremely low for sex 
equity-related provisions which are permissive. A few examples: two-thirds of the 
money spent for support services for women were spent by California, Oregon and 
Washington, while Texas and Wisconsin accounted for more than half of the ex- 
penditures on day care. Expenditures under Subpart Three— Program Improvement 
and Supportive Services— for grants to support activities to overcome sex bias, ac- 
counted for less than 2 percent of VEA funds, and 1 percent of matching state and 
local funds. Six states— California, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, New York and 
New Jersey, were responsible for 80 percent of the total expenditures for this pur- 
pose 

The LWVEF findings thus far have focused on the impact of the VEAs at the 
state level Now, I would like to turn to their findr s resulting from monitoring 
compliance in several local school districts in each state As each of the local studies 
focused on a unique school situation, it would be misleading to apply generalizations 
for all LEAs. However, some common themes emerged: 

First, enrollment in program areas continues to remain segregated by sex. Fe- 
males are concentrated in Health, Consumer and Homemaking, Occupational Home 
Economics and Office Occupations, while males predominate in Agriculture, Indus- 
trial Arts, Technical, and Trade and Industry Where gains were made in nontradi- 
tional enrollments, they were in courses such as graphic arts, applied dssign and 
electronic accounting, which had less tendency to be regarded as "unfeminine/* 

Second, local administrators lacked an active commitment to sex equity and to 
encouraging and maintaining enrollment in nontraditional programs Their strategy 
for encouraging nontraditional enrollments can at best be termed "passive" recruit- 
ment 

Third, budgetary cutbacks a. the state and federal level will result in fewer pro- 
grams and services promoting equal opportunities for women and girls in vocational 
education 

Finally, where concerted efforts were made towards achieving sex equity, enroll- 
ments in nontraditional programs either increased or were maintained. This paral- 
leled the findings of the 1978 study by the American Institute for Research and the 
1980 study undertaken for the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
(NACVE), and the National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs 
(NACWEP), which revealed that the largest gains in nontraditional enrollments 
were in those states where the VEAs were most effectively implemented, i.e., where 
there was a definite commitment on the part of the state administrators to sex 
equity activities 

The findings from the local school districts monitored substantiate the above ob- 
servations A summary of these findings follows 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Three local school districts were monitored in Pennsylvania^Warren Area County 
School ©istnctr^aston Area School District. Northhampton County; Abington, Chel- 
tenham School Districts, Montgomery County The LWVEF study revealed: 

Students are remaining in traditional vocations There are few, if any, nontradi- 
tional students in the three Area Vocational Technical Schools (AVTS) monitored 
The AVTS receive students from several local school districts. These schools gener- 
ally offer courses in trade and industry and technology, while the home high school 
offers courses in home economics and business There are significantly more males 
attending the AVTS The female students interviewed stated they sre offered little 
encouragement to enroll in the nontraditional programs in the AVTS. One further 
note on AVTS of the 73 high school level AVTS, only one has a female director 
fPhiladelphia), and one an acting female director The remaining 71 have male di- 
rectors 

The attitudes of most of the administrators interviewed concerning efforts to 
achieve sex equity was that regulations are unnecessary and a thorn in their side 
Most resisted any suggestions to implement the law in their schools unless directed 
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to do 80 by the central office of the school district. In one breath they complain 
about too much government; in the next breath they say they won't do anything 
uiiteas it a mandated. At public hearings held on October 20 and 21 on the 1982- 
1987 Five-Year Plan, one AVTS director testified that "Substantial numbers of stu- 
dents were enrolled in nontraditional programs and we will not force anyone into 
such programs. He went on to say that no further emphasis was required for en- 
^iSEF . rtu ? ente in nontraditional areas. Yet a look at enrollment figures a t the 
AVTS indicates otherwise. See Appendix A for enrollment in 1980 at Eastern 
Northhampton County Vocational Technical School. Similar distributions were re- 
ported in 1980 at Eastern Montgomery County AVTS. See Appendix B. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Two local school districts were monitored in Massachusetts: the Saugus School 
District and the Springfield School District. Review of enrollment data and inter- 
views in these districts led to the following observations: 

Slight gains were made in nontraditional enrollments. However, these were in 
courses which are less likely to be heavily sex role stereotyped such as graphic arts 
data processing and printing. For example, the print shop in a Springfield Vocation- 
al Technical School went from 95 percent male in 1970 to 50 percent in 1980 The 
greatest difficulty in increasing enrollment percentages remains in the trade 
areas— plumbing, electricity, mechanics, etc. Few girls apply, and those that do 
apply do not survive long. Instructors in these areas commented that girls drop out 
for such reasons as: only one toilet, lack of real commitment and flirting with the 
boys. 

Students must select an academic or vocational program by the middle of the 
eighth grade They receive little or no counseling prior to this decision They are not 
alerted to job opportunities available through training in programs nontraditional 
to their sex. 

There is Pressure to continue to enroll females in programs leading to nongainful 
employment. One local administrator who chose to remain anonymous indicated 
that pressure from the school itself to balance enrollment, plus pressure from in- 
structors in home economics to retain their jobs, has led to the preservation of these 
courses long after their usefulness has passed. He indicated that this practice is det- 
rimental to the female population of tha school who receive an expensive education 
and end up with little or no career training and a minimum wage. 

Budgetcutbacks present a major barrier to achieving sex equity in the vocational 
schools. 1 he Assistant Commissioner of Education commented that "The passage of 
Proposition ?Vi has drastically reduced the resources available to public education 
at the local level. As a result LEAs have already begun to eliminate a significant 
portion oftheir programs not directly related to traditionally understood education- 
al goals. The problem will be compounded as the Commonwealth, which is already 
committed to a program of fiscal austerity, attempts to relieve the burden on local 
?°i?l raUr Jil ie8 f>f Proposition 2% by redirecting state funds from the state to the 
Lt*As. The federal reduction of VEA funds will exacerbate efforts of the 
u>mmonwealth s Department of Education to promote equality through funded pro- 
pams. The LWVEF's study revealed that Proposition 2Vfc has, in fact, reduced 
local commitment to sex equity. Most local sex equity coordinators wear many dif- 
ferent hats and have many jobs—with sex equity one of the least important While 
they are anxious not to violate the law, they have no time to add any initiative or 
extra effort to a low priority item. In Springfield the sex equity coordinator's posi- 
tion was dropped as a result of the budget cutbacks: 

LWVEF monitors found that where there was a commitment made to increasing 
and maintaining enrollment of women in nontraditional programs, progress was 
made. One such example was found at Shawsheen Valley Regional Vocational Tech- 
nical High fiwhool, in Billenca, Massachusetts. Students and counselors initiated 
and fostered a student support group for female and male students enrolled m non- 
traditional courses. From this effort Project SCOPE (Support of Coeducational Pro- 
grams in Education) was initiated. Funded by the Massachusetts Department of 
bducation, the project was developed by a student in the original support group who 
has graduated from a nontraUitional program. She was hired as a consultant to the 
aexhquity Coordinators in the Division of Occupational Education The project pro- 
duced a tour booklet series dealing with the concept of support groups for students 
in nontraditional programs. The local Title IX coordinator has indicated that in the 
schools where the project has been in operation, students are remaining m nontradi- 
tional courses, and in some instances their numbers have increased 
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WISCONSIN 



Two local school districts were monitored in Wisconsin: Green Bay School Dis- 
trict, and Wisconsin Rapids School District A review of enrollment data revealed 
the following: 

Little progress has been made in the enrollment of students in nontraditional 
courses. In Green Bay, 17 courses of the 55 offered at the secondary level were total- 
ly segregated (100 percent male or female, and 35 of the 55 were 80 percent or more 
of one sex. Where there were inroads into traditional male programs they occurred 
in graphic arts, forest management, horticulture, animal care and meat and dairy 
products. In Wisconsin Rapids, 5 out of 9 business courses were 80 percent or more 
female; 3 others were 75 percent or more female. Only personal typing was a mixed 
course. In Trades and industry, 13 or 18 courses were 80 percent or more male while 
all three Home Economics courses were 90 percent or more female. Agriculture is 
becoming a mixed program with four of seven courses more than 25 percent female. 
The most significant changes in enrollment were in graphic arts, car care and print- 
ing. 

A review of state plans and accountability reports in Wisconsin provides little evi- 
dence of any special activities being conducted in secondary schools to promote sex 
equity or recruit nontraditional students, interviews of administrators, State Board 
program consultants, teachers and counselors confirmed this. Those interviewed in- 
dicated that recruitment consisted of what might be termed "passive" recruitment. 
They gave as examples the school's "open door policy" women and men in nontradi- 
tional roles shown in inrjrmational pamphlets (a sampling by LWVEF monitors 
showed this is not always the case), career education centers which provide informa- 
tion on all programs, booths at s hooping malls and open ses which offer program 
information There are few concerted efforts by districts .ie postsecondary level 
to identify and seek out minorities and the target populations mentioned in Title II 
of the VEAs (displaced homemakers, single heads of households, homemakers and 
part-time workers seeking full-time work or job changes who need training or re- 
training). 

Budget cuts strike at some of the more effective avenues for outreach and recruit- 
ment or re-entry women. Such has been the case with the Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education (VTAE) women's centers/ programs These centers provide career 
counseling services on campus and occasionally in community based location which 
strees nontraditional career opportunities. Some offer nontraditional day or evening 
workshops in conjunction with their own Trade and Industry programs or with local 
employers, which feature "hands on" opportunities and presentations by nontradi- 
tional role models. A few have support groups on campus for re-entry women and/ 
or women in nontraditional programs Budget cuts resulted in closing the programs 
in two districts thus far. 

There are several conclusions to be drawn from tho L.WVEF monitoring study. 
The first, and most important, is that the 1976 Yr * were a major impetus toward 
addressing the problems of sex discrimination and ^ereot^pmg facing women in the 
vocational education system There has been slow, but steadily increasing support 
for sex equity, pri marly at the state level. This has been reflected in the expansion 
of the sex equity staff, in budget increases in a trend towards more stringent re- 
quirements governing local school district's applications to states for VEA funds 
Most administrators interviewed indicated that as a result of the VEAs some prog- 
ress has been made, but there is still a long wa> to go 

Second, community involvement in sex equity issues can have a positive impact at 
the state and local level. In Iowa, for example, as a result of project activities, mem- 
bers of the Department of Public Instruction (DPI) have become more responsive to 
the need to improve the status of women in vnrational education This was evi- 
denced by the expansion, in fiscal >ear 1982, of the model grants program for local 
school districts initiated in fiscal year 1981 In Wisconsin, during an uiterveiw with 
LWVEF monitors, the States Board President of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education recongized the need for the State Board to become more informed about 
the issue of sex equity He requested that the sex equity coordinator provided a 
briefing for that purpose And in Pennsylvania, LWVEF monitoring in one of the 
local school districts led to the appointment of a Title IX Coordinator 

Third program enrollment Continues to remain heavny segregated b> sex T!ie 
major inroads into iiontraditional programs have been in those area;? which are not 
heavily sex role stereotyped 

Fourth, there in tittle financial commitment for support services for women who 
are entering nontraditional piogram.-* Without auxiliary services such as job coun- 
seling, job development and joh placement, and child can . particular!} for disadvan- 
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taged women, it is almost impossible to encourage and maintain their enrollment in 
non-traditional programs. Expenditures for supportive services that are permissive 
but not mandatory in the legislation are virtually non-existent. 

And finally, there is a general lack of commitment on the part of local adminis- 
trators to achieving sex equity. The best way to describe implementation of the sex 
equity provisions at the local level is "passive compliance." Little or nothing is done 
to actively encourage, recruit or support nontraditional students. 

While progress has been slow, the LWVUS believes that the 1976 Vocational Edu- 
cation Amendments were a step in the right direction in overcoming sex discrimina- 
tion and sex stereotyping and in promoting equal access to vocational programs. We 
are here today to advocate a continued federal role in the promotion of sex equity. 
As one vocational school principal in Springfield, Massachusetts commented: "Ali 
these initial energies (resulting from the 1976 legislation) have been spent cracking 
the wall. The same amount of energy applied now will produce even greater results 
If we stop now the effect will to be seal up that initial crack and thus waste all that 
initial effort. 

The LWVUS believes that the "crack in the wall" can widen even further, if pro- 
visions in the current legislation are strengthened and funds are targeted for special 
purposes. I reiterate our continued support for the following provisions and urge 
that they be maintained and strengthened in any bill adopted by this subcommittee: 
Declaration of purpose 

A national objective set out in the "Declaration of Purpose" should be expanded 
to include the development and implementation of programs to overcome discrimi- 
nation and stereotyping on the basis of race, national origin, sex, age, income and 
handicap in all vocational programs in the state, and thereby furnish equal opportu- 
nities in vocational education. 

Sex equity personnel 

The mandated $50,000 set aside should be retained for personnel to work full-time 
providing technical assistance at the state and local level for the purposes of foster- 
ing equal educational opportunities in all vocational programs, and for overcoming 
sex discrimination and sex stereotyping in vocational programs. T^e set-aside 
should be used to pay the salaries of the sex equity coordinator and her or his sup- 
port staff, as well as expenses incurred in carrying out the coordinator's mandated 
functions, 

Displaced homemakers and other special populations 

A set-aside should be retained to provide programs and services to assess and 
meet the needs of special populations, including displaced homemakers, single heads 
of households, part-time workers who want full-time jobs, and individuals trained in 
traditional areas. Given the unique problems faced by teenage parents, we believe 
they should be served under this section of the Act. 

Advisory councils 

State advisory councils in vocational education should be retained. Representation 
of women and minorities on these councils should continue to be required. We be- 
lieve the councils should play a more active role in assuring equal access to voca- 
tional education programs so that vocational education can meet the employment 
and job training needs of women 

Citizen participation 

The citizens participation component of the 1976 legislation should be maintained 
and broadened at the state and local level. A d e q uate notification of public hearings 
on state or local program plans and accountability reports, location of meetings at 
sites accessible to public transportation and scheduling of hearings early enough in 
the planning process will provide for more effective and valuable input. 
Vocational education data system 

The Vocational Education Data Sv?tem should be maintained and should continue 
to collect and report data on enrollments and outcomes in vocational education by 
race, national origin, handicap and by sex within those groups. 

Studies have shown that states provided little financial support for programs and 
services which were permissive in the 1976 legislation. With state and federal cut- 
^« for education we can anticipate even fewer expenditures in these areas. The 
LWVUS therefore would add provisions requiring states to target funds for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

To provide supportive programs and services to encourage and maintain enroll- 
ment in vocational programs leading to gainful employment. Such support services 
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should include but are not limited to job counseling, development and follow up, and 
child care 

To develop and implement exemplary programs designed to attract women into 
nontraditional programs and higher paying jobs Implementation of model programs 
in such areas as recruitment, pre* and in-service training in overcoming 3ex bias for 
vocational teachers, supervisors and guidance counselors, and programs for special 
populations are necessary in order to carry out the purpose and intent of the legisla- 
tion. 

To provide for staff development to increase the number of women teaching non- 
traditional occupations and the number of women in administrative positions. 

To provide financial incentives to local school districts and vocational schools to 
develop and implement exemplary programs to overcome sex bias and discrimina- 
tion and to recruit females into nontraditional programs 

The LWVUS urges that the above recommendations be incorporated by the sub- 
committee in any bill adopted. We believe they are necessary to ensure equal op,.x)r- 
tunity for women and girls, particularly the disadvantaged, in quality vocational 
educational programs. 

APPENDIX A —AMOUNT OF SEX SEGREGATION IN CLASSES AT EASTERN NORTHAMPTON AVTS— 1980 

Courv 100 percent Male « ^ Female 100 percent |wW#mMftafi 

Uourse mate dominated m * m dominated female nwetemwwte 



Heating X 

Appttance repair Xf) 

Auto body X 

Auto mechanics X 

Carpentry X 

Masonry X 

Panting/decoratton X 

Plumbing X 

BurfdHig trades X 

Graphic arts X 

Machine shop, pract X 

Wettflg X 

Cosmetology X 

MiH/cabmet X 

00 X 

Material handling X 

Electronic tech X 

Scientific data X 

Mech draft/design X 

Health asst X 

Agnc production X 

HortKultui'e X 

Doth mgmt/prod serv X 

food mgmt /prod serv X 

Distributive education X 

Easton/Wrison Senior High School 

Comp Home econ X 

Accounting X 

Secretary/ steno X 

General clerical X 

1 Terminated 

Note Male dominated programs are those programs >n *h*h 80 percent or more of the students enrolled are mate mixed programs are those 
programs m *hich less than 80 percent but more than ?0 percent ot the students may be of the same sei and female dominated programs are 
those programs m whicH 80 percent or more of the students enrolled are female 

APPENDIX B —SEX DISTRIBUTION IN CLASSES AT EASTERN MONTGOMERY COUNTY AVTS— 1980 



f 100 percent M* M ^ female 100 percent llv u,„ mtisrt 

u*** male dominated * m dominated female indeterminate 



Appliance repair 
Auto body 
Auto mechanics 
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APPENDIX B — SEX DISTRIBUTION IN CLASSES AT EASTERN MONTGOMERY CC JNTY AVTS— 1980— 

Continued 



Course 



100 percent 



dominated 



Fern* 100 percent u^,^^. 
donwwW (em* inowminate 



ObmmiojI id 
Carpentry . 



Hd| trade, mam. 

r^rtai ii il 

wKUlCB OGmD. 

GrapHtarts ... 
i shop pact 



Cosfnctoiojy 
Sm. MejMe) repav 
Ba ttw scs tsdi.. 
Soentrfic data proc. 
Draft/desip tod) 
PfcrtPf asst/aide 



Fast Mgmt/prod. serv 
DtttritvtM education 
Atodftefl H.S.. 



General cfcncai 
Secretary/stew 
Wtcnfcain H S ' 
Coup home ex. 



GtMraJ derical. . . x 

Secretary/steno % 
Jenfcwtww H $,, 

AccowMmf . ^ 

Gaaaral derical X 

Secretary/stew ... X 

**T .?£ **** W 1 ™ » 80 percent or *wre of the students enroled are male, moid programs are ttose 

SJE^JHTtJS.^ 10 - p y CMt W J?°IL aafl 20 *f may k of the same st*. and temali dominated proframs are 

Mte preframs ft wten 90 percent or more of the students enroled are female 

Addendum to Prepared Statement op Anne Schink, Program Vice-President 
and Director or Women's Issues, League op Women Voters op Pennsylvania 

IDAHO 

Passage of the 1976 Vocational Education Amendments provided the impetus for 
improving the status of women in vocational education programs. At the state level 
a full-time sex equity coordinator was appointed in October, 1977, and a sex equity 
adv isory c ommit tee in 1978. The amount of federal dollars budgeted for sex equity 
personnel has increased from $35,975 f n fiscal year 1978 to $45,929 in fiscal year 
1980. Mini-grants have also been awarded to Local Education Agencies for projects 
p fSK am f^A rewing the nee< k °f women and for overcoming sex bias. In fiscal 
year 1980, $10,000 in state money was allocated for local and regional personnel 
training in sex equity. Workshops have been conducted, consultations held, techni- 
cal assistance Riven and materials disseminated to administrators, teachers, counsel- 
ors and other interested groups and individuals. State administrators have been re- 
sponsive to comments from the public and from the Idaho State Advisory Council of 
Vocational Education. The Council and others have recommended continuance of ef- 
forts to encourage males and females to explore nontraditional careers. The state's 
activities appear geared toward that end. 

While some commitment has been made in Idaho, budget cutbacks will affect 
future sex equity expenditures. Expenditures have been cut back in all areas of 
state government due to statutory restrictions caused by passage of the 1 percent 
initiative and subsequent legislative action* Should the federal government elimi- 
nate mandates for spending funds in certain categories, it is anticipated that fund- 
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ing earmarked for specialized programs, sex equity programs and research activities 
would be channeled directly into vocational instructional programs. State money al- 
located for sex equity has already decreased from $11,380 in fiscal year 1979 to zero 
in fiscal years 1981 and 1982. Many of those interviewed felt that the $50,000 allo- 
cated for sex equity and for the sex equity coordinator could be better spent on pro- 
gram costs. 

Four local school districts were monitored in Idaho: Aberdeen, Jerome, Jt., Twin 
Falls and Buhl, Jt. Two community colleges were also monitored the College of 
Southern Idaho and Eastern Idaho Vocational Technical School. Observations by 
the project coordinator include the following: 

The local school districts in Idaho do not offer a wide range of courses under each 
program area. Production Agriculture, for instance, is listed as Agriculture I, II, III, 
and IV, whereas in larger school districts elsewhere in the country horticulture, for- 
estry, agricultural mechanics, etc., may be listed under the general heading of Agri- 
culture However, monitors noted that in three of the four districts female enroll- 
ment in broad nontraditional categories is actually declining, and their enrollment 
in traditional programs such as consumer and homemaking is increasing. At the 
College of Southern Idaho fashion merchandising remained 100 percent female be- 
tween 1978-1980, and office occupations rose from 89.1 percent female graduates in 
1978 to 100 percent in 1981. No females have graduated between fiscal year 1978 
and fiscal year 1981 in auto body repair, food service, small engine mechanics and 
industrial plant maintenance mechanics. Female enrollment in nontraditional 
courses in Eastern Idaho Vocational Technical School has fluctuated. For example, 
the number of females in welding increased from no enrollments in fiscal year 1976 
and fiscal year 1977 to 4.1 percent in fiscal year 1980, with a drop to 1.7 percent in 
fiscal year 1981. No women have been enrolled in agricultural mechanics or diesel 
mechanics between fiscal year 1976 and fiscal year 1981. In the less heavily sex ster- 
eotyped courses, such as merchandising and market management, there has been a 
fairly equal distribution of females and males. 

Students do not receive sufficient information about career opportunities. Accord- 
ing to a 1980 Idaho Advisory Council on Vocational Education study, one-third of all 
high school completers were dissatisfied with the career information available at 
their schools. And one-third of the respondents at both the high school and post- 
secondary levels were dissatisfied with opportunities for women to learn about male 
dominated careers. Project monitors found that counselors do not appear to be play- 
ing an active role in publicizing nontraditional occupations or in recruiting nontra- 
ditional students. 

Although the state and local vocational education plans reviewed and the admin- 
istrators interviewed did indicate support for equal access and the elimination of sex 
bias and stereotyping, project interviewers were confronted with frank statements 
of bias against females in nontraditional programs from one instructor and implied 
bias from others. For example, one post-secondary instructor said "women have to 
seek a place of less physical efforts in industry . . . have to seek areas where they 
fit in." A secondary teacher said that "it is foolish to think that men and women 
can do the same job . . . women have better dexterity, men have greater strength. 0 
Clearly, there is a need for more attitudinal change and awareness heightening ac- 
tivities for instructors at the secondary and post-secondary levels. 

Action to support the strong commitment expressed by the administrators was 
found lacking. None of the districts monitored had budgeted funds for sex equity 
activities. Administrators pointed to the indirect costs associated with as basic a sex 
equity goal as reviewing and replacing materials that depict sex bias and stereotyp- 
ing. In a 1981 report on a survey conducted for the Sex Equity Division of the Idaho 
Department of Education it was found that women faculty in the post-secondary vo- 
cation technical programs received lower salaries than did men There also seemed 
to be some confusion between Title IX and Title II. Many of the administrators were 
under the impression that if their institutions conform to Title IX they automatical- 
ly conform to Title II of the 1976 Vocational Education Amendments. 

In January. 1980. the Sex Equity coordinator conducted a survey to determine the 
nature and extent of Title IX compliance in Idaho's school districts and to identify 
areas in need of continued consultative services and technical assistance from the 
Idaho Department of Vocational Education Analysis of the response indicated a 
need for technical assistance in guidance and counseling, and in the ar *a of training 
agreements between employers and students in cooperative education. 



Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much, Ms. Schink. 
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The next person on our panel today is Janet Wells, program as- 
sociate, Federal education project, Lawyers' Committee for Civil 
Rights Under Law. 

STATEMENT OF JANET WELLS, PROGRAM ASSOCIATE, FEDERAL 
EDUCATION PROJECT, LAWYERS' COMMITTEE FOR CIVIL 
RIGHTS UNDER LAW 

Ms. Wells. Mr. Chairman, my name is Janet Wells, and I am 
testifying today on behalf of the Federal education project of the 
Lawyers Committee for CHI Rights Under Law. 

My testimony is endorsee by 17 organizations participating in 
the National Coalition for Women and Girls in Education, a feder- 
ation of national organizations which take joint actions on issues 
affecting the rights of women and girls in elementary, secondary, 
postsecondary and vocational education. 

We deeply appreciate the fact that this subcommittee has once 
again demonstrated its concern about sex bias in vocational educa- 
tion. No debate about the role the Federal Government should play 
in vocational education should ignore the frightening statistics 
which describe the plight of 12 million American women of work- 
ing age who live in poverty and the fact that women are both role 
model and breadwinner for millions of American children. 

In one-seventh of the households in this country, a single woman 
alone must assure the security of her family. Women are poorly 
served in federally funded programs because their unique needs 
are not taken into consideration when laws are written and pro- 
grams designed. Women are poor for different reasons than men- 
including sex discrimination in education and employment and the 
fact that they are primarily responsible for child care— but Federal 
programs rarely recognize these differences. 

Again and again in our interviews with persons who work with 
disadvantaged women, we have been told that lack of ^asporta- 
tion is the major barrier poor women face in seeking jo training. 
State and local educational agencies have not used Federal funds 
to construct and equip modern vocational education facilities in 
our inner cities, and thus quality vocational education programs 
are not accessible to hundreds of thousands of the Nation's inner 
city minority and poor people. How is a woman on public assist- 
ance, without an automobile or public transportation, to obtain 
access to a suburban vocational school 20 miles away? This is not a 
question that vocational education has dealt with. 

Child care, of course, is another problem for the teenage mother 
and single head of household. Congress recognized that fact in 1976 
and authorized child care for the children of vocational education 
students. The results have been singularly disappointing. In 1979, 
only seven States reported spending VEA funds for child care. 

Administrators of vocational education programs argue that Fed- 
eral appropriations have never been sufficient to enable them to 
provide these kinds of auxiliary programs. We are sympathetic to 
this argument, but we have heard these same administrators com- 
plain that the 1976 amendments set aside too much money for the 
disadvantaged and that there are no excess costs involved in serv- 
ing disadvantaged students. 
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We believe these funds could have been used effectively for sup- 
portive services like child care and transportation. Complaints 
about the set-asides to pay 100 percent of the cost of educating dis- 
advantaged students, thus removing any incentive to provide sup- 
portive services needed by disadvantaged women and girls. 

In preparing for this hearing, we set out to show that there has 
been a large increase in the percentage of female vocational educa- 
tion students who enroll in training for higher paying, traditionaiiy 
male jobs. We found only two significant changes in enrollments: 

A higher proportion of women now elect training for paid em- 
ployment, rather than nongainful home economics. 

There has been a significant reduction of sex-segregation within 
the major vocational program areas. 

But in 1978, only 1.2 percent of the women in vocational educa- 
tion were in technical programs. The increase between 1972 and 
1978 in the proportion of female vocational students in the other 
two traditionally male programs — agriculture and trade and indus- 
trial education— was less than 2 percent. 

It w*s also disturbing to note that less than 11 percent of the stu- 
dents in industrial arts were females. These data suggest that very 
few women and girls are being given a preparatory education for 
nontraditional vocational education and industrial jobs. 

We strongly believe that the progress we have made is largely 
attributable to the role the Federal Government has played in cre- 
ating sanctions through title IX and incentives through the Voca- 
tional Education Act Amendments of 1976 to encourage State and 
local educational agencies to enroll more males and females in non- 
traditional vocational programs. Our organizations strongly sup- 
port the 1976 amendments and urge this subcommittee to extend 
and strengthen them. Published research and our own observations 
convince us that where they were implemented well or their spirit 
enforced, they worked. 

Compliance with and enforcement of the 1976 amendments has, 
unfortunately, however, been weak and half-hearted in most of the 
States. The NIE vocational education study sums up the problem 
clearly: 

While the 1976 amendments strengthened some of the equity in- 
struments of the VEA, they also continued to give the States a 
great deal of discretion over whether or not they would further this 
goal of the law. Technically speaking, then, States and localities 
could be in compliance with the letter of the law while choosing to 
ignore its intent. 

This is exactly what happened. The Office of Education in HEW, 
and later the Department of Education, served notice to the States 
that they were responsible for meeting only the strictest letter of 
the law, not for using Federal funds to carry out its purposes. 

The NIE study concluded that most States have set aside only 
"paltry sums" from their basic VEA grants for sex equity, made 
only a "token gesture" toward providing services for displaced 
homemakers, and relied on "symbolic gestures" instead of provid- 
ing real incentives to encourage local educational agencies to enroll 
students in nontraditional programs. NIE concluded that less than 
1 percent of all State basic grant money in 1979 was spent for dis- 
placed homemakers, suoport services for women seeking to enter 
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nontraditional vocational education and child care. Only 0.2 per- 
cent of all State and local matching funds went for these activities. 

Five years after Congress passed the Vocational Education Act 
amendments, we still support the law and its intent. But we also 
agree with a major conclusion of the NIE study: The sex equity 
provisions of the VEA are . . . mainly hortatory; much is author- 
ized, but little is required. Although the VEA's declaration of pur- 
pose faithfully reflects the intent of Congress to eliminate sex dis- 
crimination and sex role stereotyping, as it was expressed in the 
legislative history of the 1976 amendments there is a considerable 
gap between the prominence that the language of the law gives to 
this objective and the programmatic instruments that were devised 
to transform congressional intent into State and local action. 

We are here today to ask you to rive the Vocational Education 
Act the programmatic instruments it needs to assure that more 
effort is made at the local level to overcome the effects of a long 
history of sex discrimination and stereotyping in vocational educa- 
tion and to provide better vocational opportunities for low-income 
women. While antipoverty programs of the past decade and a half 
have alleviated poverty for men and families in which a male 
breadwinner is present, the economic crisis of women and female- 
headed households is growing more severe. 

Although we anticipate that the administration will ask for a 
block grant for vocational education, we urge this subcommittee to 
seek a stronger targeting of VEA funds to assure that special needs 
and national objectives are met with Federal funds. 

We recommend that the following provisions be included in the 
bill this subcommittee adopts: 

Retention of personnel to overcome sex bias. The small $50,000 
set-aside to pay the expenses of full-time personnel working on sex 
discrimination issues in the State educational agencies has been 
one of the most effective VEA expenditures. It has given the sex 
equity issue strong visibility within the State and provided State 
and local educational agencies technical assistance most of them 
would not otherwise have had in eliminating sex discrimintion and 
stereotyping and complying with both the VEA and civil rights 
statutes. We urge that the $50,000 set-aside be retained and that 
the law continue to designate that the State must have at least one 
person who works full time in assisting the State in eliminating 
sex discrimination and stereotyping in State and local vocational 
education programs. 

Bequire funding of programs that enhance opportunities for 
women in vocational education. Congress should require the States 
to expend funds to: 

Support special vocational education programs and supportive 
services for persons who suffer economic hardship due to sex bias 
and discrimination in education and employment and for displaced 
homemakers, single heads of household and teenage parents. 

Continue to collect and report data on enrollments and outcomes 
by race and handicap and by sex within those groups. 

Continue to require appropriate representation of women and 
minorities on advisory councils. One of the 1976 amendments' most 
successful efforts was to increase the participation of women on ad- 
visory councils. 
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Target more VEA funds on disadvantaged populations and eco- 
nomically depressed areas, especially urban areas. Women and 
men with the greatest need for job traming are in the cities, but 
they have received the least benefit from the iaw. 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much, Ms. Wells. 

[The prepared statement of Janet Wells follows:] 

Prepared Statement or Janet Wells, Program Associate, Federal Education 
Project, Lawyers' Committee for Civil Rights Under Law 

endorsed by the following organizations in the national coalition for women 

and girls in education 

American Association of University Women. 

American Educational Research Association— Women's Groups 

American Personnel and Guidance Association. 

Displaced Homemakers Network, Inc. 

National Association of Commissions for Women. 

National Commission on Working Women, Center for Women and Work. 
National education Association. 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, Inc 
National Student Educational Fund. 
National Women's Political Caucus. 
National Women's Studies Association. 

Project on Equal Education Rights, NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund. 

Sociologists for Women in Society. 

Southern Coalition for Educational Equity. 

United States Student Association. 

Wider Opportunities for Women. 

Women's Equity Action League. 

National Women's Law Center. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Janet Wells, and I am testifying today on behalf of 
the Federal Education Project of the Lawyers' Committee for Civil Rights Under 
Law. The Federal Education Project has worked since 1975 to improve federal poli- 
cies affecting the rights and opportunities of wo*nen in vocational education, and we 
have monitored federal enforcement and state implementation of the current 
amendments to the Vocational Education Act since their passage in 1976. 

My testimony today is endorsed by 13 other organizations participating in the Na- 
tional Coalition for Women and Girls in Education. The Coalition is a federation of 
national organizations which take joint actions on issues affecting the rights of 
women and girls in elementary, secondary, postsecondary and vocational education, 
and its members regard the Vocational Education Act amendments of 1976 as one of 
the strongest and most important federal laws Congress has passed to assure equal 
opportunity for women and girls in a specific educational program. 

We deeply appreciate the fact that this subcommittee has once again demonstrat- 
ed its concern about sex bias in vocational education by holding oversight hearings. 
Often in the continuing debate about the role the federal government should play in 
job training, it seems to us that governmental and institutional leaders forget what 
a huge social and economic price this country pays for failing to educate its female 
citizens more effectively for employment. 

During the past year, a new phrase has entered the national terminology to de- 
scribe the phenomenon of the ever-increasing percentage of the poor who are 
women: "the feminization of poverty/' The National Advisory Council on Economic 
Opportunity has described this phenomenon: 

Almost one female-headed family in three is poor, compared to about one in 18 
headed by a man. 

The decline in poverty during the past decade has been almost entirely in families 
headed by men. 

The median income in 1977 of families headed by single mothers was only $340 
above the poverty level. The median income of families headed by black and His- 
panic mothers was almost $1,000 below the poverty level. 

Occupational segregation confines women to jobs where the pay is low and mobil- 
ity is little or nonexistent. Sixty percent of all women workers are found in 10 occu- 
pations. 
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The Council attributed "the crippling poverty of single mothers" to "both their 
exclusion from steady work and the rock-bottom wages received when working regu- 

"Women's earnings are often so low that even full-time work is no security 
against poverty," said the Councils annual report, which also predicted that 
the feminization of poverty will continue because the income gap is widest between 
young men and young women. 

"A young woman heading a family in 1967 was bout five times more likely than a 
young man to be poor; by 1977, nine times," reported the Council. "It is among the 
rising generation of voung women, then, that the poverty of the 1970s has been 
most devastating, and the outlook for the 1980s is most bleak " 

No debate about the role the federal government should play in vocational educa- 
tion should ignore these frightening statistics and the fact that women are both role 
model and breadwinner for millions of American children Nor should we overlook 
the fact that women are heads-of-household when we consider the role federal policy 
should play in strengthening the family. Nothing is more devastating to family se- 
curity and stability than the inability of parents to earn a livelihood substantial 
enough to assure that their children are well-fed, well-clothed and well-educated* 
and for one-seventh of the households in this country, it is a single woman who 
alone must assure the security of the family. 

In spite of the national concern about youth unemployment (which goes back to 
the original passage of the Vocational Education Act in 1963), we go on designing 
vocational education and training programs for disadvantaged youth which permit 
the exclusion of young women or track them into training for female-intensive jobs 
which pay little, if any, more than public assistance 1 We simply overlook the fact 
that most youth unemployment and its attending social problems are rooted in the 
unemployment and underemployment of millions of women who head households. 

Although more than half the participants in vocational education nationally are 
women and girls, data collected by the federal Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education for 1978 showed that only 42 percent of the disadvantaged students in 
vocational education were female. Only 43 percent of the work study students— par- 
ticipating in programs designed to sustain them financially while in vocational edu- 
cation—were female Handicapped students have always been shamefully underre- 
presented in vocational education, but BOAE data showed that female handicapped 
students were underrepresented to an even greater degree than males: only 39 per 
cent of the handicapped students in vocational education in 1978 were females. 

borne exclusion of females from job training programs occurs because the pro- 
grams were developed principally for males, whose social behavior is often of great* 
er immediate concern to those who design programs. But we believe females are 
more often excluded because heir unique needs are not taken into consideration 
when laws are written and programs designed Women are poor for different rea- 
sons than men are— including sex discrimination in education and employment and 
the fact that they are primarily responsible for child care— but federal programs 
rarely recognize these differences Again and again in our interviews with persons 
who work with disadvantaged women, we have been told that lack of transportation 
is the major barrier poor women face in seeking job training. State and local educa- 
tional agencies have underutilized VEA, state and local funds to construct and 
equip modern vocational education facilities in our inner cities, thus leaving quality 
vocational education programs inaccessible to hundreds of thousands of the nation s 
inner city minority and poor people (We in Washington often forget that most of 
the nation s towns and cities have only a vestige of public transportation and that 

oftejl M™* systems are not coordinated with school schedules. We also tend to 

forget that every American does not own an automobile Many of the poor especial- 
ly poor women, do not.) Lack of transportation creates a formidable barrier for poor 
women, who frequently must coordinate transportation with child care and tor 
whom personal safety is a major consideration 

Child care, of course, is another problem for the teenage mother and single head- 
of-household Congress recognized that fact in 1976 and authorized day care for the 
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children of vocational education students as an appropriate expenditure of VEA 
funds. The results have been singularly disappointing. In 1979, only seven states re- 
ported spending federal or state and local funds for child care, and according to the 
National Institute of Education study of vocational education released to this sub- 
committee October 21, only two states (Washington and Oregon > accounted for more 
chan half the sum spent nationally. 

Administrators of vocational education programs counter these accusations of fail- 
ure to provide supportive services for disadvantaged women and girls with the argu- 
ment that federal appropriations have never been sufficient to enable them to pro- 
vide these kinds of auxiliary programs. We are sympathetic to this argument but 
still skeptical when we hear some of these same administrators complain that the 
1976 amendments set aside too much money for the disadvantaged and that there 
are no "excess costs" involved in serving disadvantaged students. These are funds 
which could have been used more effectively for supportive services like child care 
and transportation Unfortunately, administrators' complaints about the basic grant 
set-asides for the disadvantaged and handicapped have led the Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education to draft proposed changes in the VEA regulations which would 
permit the set-asides to pay 100 percent of the cost of educating disadvantaged stu- 
dents, in violation of this subcommittee's intent in the 1976 amendments. If this reg- 
ulatory change occurs, state and local educational agencies will have even fewer in- 
centives to provide the special services disadvantaged women and girls need in 
order to succeed in vocational education. 

Inability to participate in federally funded vocational education, job training and 
employment programs is only one problem faced by women and girls. For the vast 
majority of those who enter the programs, sex bias, discrimination and stereotyping 
still lead them into training for traditionally female, low-paying jobs. As the Nation- 
al Institute of Education concluded in a 1978 study entitled "Occupational Segrega- 
tion," "Women are clustered in the lower-paying, less prestigious occupations in 
CETA (and in the Job Corps) and are enrolled in vocational programs which will 
continue the same pattern of occupational segregation currently typifying the labor 
force." 

In preparing for this hearing, we set out to show that there has been a large in- 
crease since 1972 in the percentage of female vocational education students who 
enroll in traditionally male programs But in comparing federally collected data for 
1972, 1977, 1978 and 1979, we found only two significant changes in enrollments 

A higher proportion of women and girls in vocational education now elect train- 
ing for paid employment In 1972, almost half of all female vocational students were 
enrolled in non-gainful home economics; by 1978, there had been a 12.2 per cent de- 
crease in non gainful home economics students 

l^ere !ias been a significant reduction of sex-segregation within the major voca- 
tional program areas The proportion of female to m#le enrollment in agriculture 
increased almost 14 per cent between 1972 and 1979, while the proportion of males 
in home economics increased 13 per cent Moreover, there was a 7 8 per cent in- 
crease in the proportion of females to males in technical programs 

The data are not wholly encouraging, however The proportion of women in voca- 
tional education who were taking technical courses doubled between 1972 and 
1978 — but still only 1 2 per cent of women in vocational education were in technical 
programs This is a disturbing statistics since technical workers are in critical 
demand, wages are high and technical workers are in critical demand, wages are 
high and technical jobs have few of the disadvantages, such as heavy lifting and 
harsh working conditions, which are often cited as barriers to women's participation 
in other traditionally male programs Tfie increase in the proportion of female voca- 
tional students enrolled in the other two traditionally maie program areas, agricul- 
ture and trade and industrial education, was less than 2 per cent In fact, the larg- 
est increase was in the traditionally female area of office occupations, wher<* 30 5 
per cent of all female vocational students were enrolled in li)72 and 35.1 per cent 
were enrolled in 1978 In 1979, 73 5 per cent of all students in office occupations 
were female 

It is also disturbing to note that the Vocational Education Data System for 1979 
showed that less than 11 per cent of the students in industrial arts programs were 
females These data suggests in industrial arts programs were females. These data 
suggest that very few women and girls are being given a preparatory education for 
nontraditional vocational education and industrial jobs 

The National Advisory Council on Women's Education Programs iNACWEP* re- 
cently releai*ed a status report on Title IX of the 11)72 Education Amendments enti- 
tled The Half Full, Haif Empty Glass " The title ib very descriptive of the way in 
which we view sex equity in the United States today On the one hand, the increase 
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in the percentage of women and girls being trained for paid ^mobyment and the 
decrease in the concentration by sex within programs encourages us to believe that 
we have made great strides towards economic self-suhiciency for women, domestic 
self-sufficiency For men, and widf r personal and occupational choices for both On 
the othei hand, we are faced with statistics which show that sex stereotypes, bias 
and discrimination still affect the choices of most men and women when they enter 
vocational education We have come a long way, but equal educational and econom- 
ic opportunity are still far from a reality in the vocational education program 

We strongly believe tha* the progress we have made is largely attributable to the 
role the federal government has played in creating sanctions— through Title IX— 
and incentives— through the Vocational Education Act amendments of 1976— to en- 
courage state and local educational agencies to enroll more males and females in 
nontraditionai vocational programs. Passage of the 1976 sex equity amendments was 
an exceptional efforts by this subcommittee and Congress to acknowledge the detri- 
ment to the American economy and 10 American women of continuing a national 
vocational education system which systematically tracked persons into the work 
place according to their sex Advocacy groups, including the Federal Education Proj- 
ect and the National Coalition for Women and Girls in Education, strongly support- 
ed passage of the 1976 amendments and have welcomed their achievements 

The progress in enrollments already cited 

The addition to each stai - department anon of at least one professional 

staff member qualified to give technical a^, ^e and support to other state and 
local officials and instructors in overc jming sex bias and discrimination in the voca- 
tional education system 

A fle^ling movement within vocational education— stronger in some states than 
•n others— to meet the needs of displaced homemakers and other older women en- 
tering the work force 

A substantial increase in the number of women serving on state vocational educa- 
tion advisory councils 2 

An increased awareness among many instructors and administrators of the value 
of nontraditionai enrollments as both the number and quality of students have in- 
creased 

Extensive revision of recruitment, counseling and curncular materials to elimi- 
nate sex biased and stereotyped texts and illustrations 

Greater public understanding of vocational education and sex equity issues and 
public participation in the state and local planning process as a result of federal 
public infom .r-ion and participation requirements 

Our organizations still strongly support the 1976 Vocational Education Act 
Amendments and we urge this subcommittee to extend and strengthen them Pub- 
lished research and our own observations have convinced us that where they were 
implemented well or their spirit enforced, they worked The National Advisory 
Council on Women's Educational Programs and the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education -oncluded in their 1980 joint report entitled "Increasing Sex 
Equity ' that where compliance with the 1976 amendments had been strong, the ul- 
timate goal had been achieved women's enrollment in nontraditionai programs in- 
ched Both NACVE/NACWEP and the American Institutes for Research, which 
conaucted the Congressionally authorized "Vocational Education Equity Study" in 
1979, concluded that schools which conduct activities to further sex equity achieve 
the highest nontraditionai enroHments 

As we have already noted, of course, the percentage of women in vocational edu- 
cation enrolling in nontraditionai programs is Still very small This is because com- 
pliance with and enforcement of the 1976 amendments has been weak and half- 
hearted in most of the States The NIE vocational education study sums up the 
problem clearly 

* lAilthough Congress made it clear that one of its chief priorities for vocational 
education was to increase access for women and individuals with special needs, and 
while the theme of equity pervades the law, much is authorized and relatively little 
required In short, while the 1976 amendments strengthened some of the equity in- 
struments of the VEi , they also continued to give the states a great deal of discre- 
tion over whether or not they would further this goal of the law Technically speak- 
ing, then, states and localities could be in jomphance with the letter of the law 
while choosing to ignore its intent 



<*In Congress found that only 14 per cent of persons serving on state advisory councils 
were women A Federal Education Proie-t survey of councils in 1980 showed that the number 
had increa ed to T» per cent since the VKA had been amended to require an appropriate repre- 
sentation of women on the councils 
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We submit that this is exactly what happened the Office of Education in HEW 
and later the new Department of Education served notice to the Stafes that they 
were responsible only for meeting the strictest letter of the law, not for using feder- 
al funds to carry out its purposes Thus, although every state was required to assess 
the needs and provide special programs for displaced homemakers, single heads-of- 
household and other special groups designated in section 120(bXlXL) of the act, a 
state could report no expenditures for these purposes and still have its annual pro- 
gram plan approved by the federal government. An analysis of annual accountabil- 
ity reports showed that in 1979, this happened in at least five states and perhaps as 
many as 13 Thus, OVAE insisted repeatedly to the ACLU of Georgia that the state 
needed only to have something it called incentives for local educational agencies to 
encourage nontraditional enrollments and to conduct model sex equity programs, 
the state did not, OVAE maintained over many months, ne*^ to shov that the in- 
centives had actually been implemented or that they had an >ct 

Only last year, after inquiries from the Federal Education rroject and others, did 
OVAE develop a policy to find out whether state advisory councils on vocational 
education were appropriately constituted with regard to female and minority mem- 
bership 

Federal vocational education officials have long sympathized with the states' 
desire for a federal law with no requirements for meeting national objectives or pro- 
viding equal access and opportunities for women, the disadvantaged, and the handi- 
capped. However, only under the current administration have those officials dared 
to try to subvert Congressional intent and to change the law through regulatory re- 
vision As noted earlier, OVAE has drafted proposed changes in the VEA regula- 
tions which would permit states to spend basic grant set-aside funds for the disad- 
vantaged ana handicapped to pay 100 per cent of the costs of vocational education 
for those students, rather th&n only the excess costs The same draft regulations 
would permit the states to disperse the functions of the full-time sex equity person- 
nel among any number of employees who did not work full time or sex discrimina- 
tion issues and whose effectiveness, given other demands, would be questionable 
There is no statutory language or legislative history which supports these regultory 
moves, only a desire to make the Vocational Education Act a block grant. 

Secretary of Education Bell has admonished us several times to "trust" the Feder- 
al government and the state governments to do the right thing with regard to Assur- 
ing equal access to education, even if civil rights enforcement is curtailed and edu- 
cation programs designed to provide equal opportunities are reduced to block grants 
Implementation of the 1976 amendments provides a good example of why most 
states have not won our trust and why we believe provisions are needed to strength- 
en, not weaken, the ability of the Vocational Education Act to create equal opportu- 
nities and meet national objectives. 

The NIE study concluded that most states have set aside only "paltry sums" from 
their basic VEA grants for sex equity, made only a "token gesture" towards provid- 
ing services for displaced homemakers, and relied on "symbolic gestures" instead of 
providing real incentives to encourage local educational agencies to enroll students 
in nontraditional programs NIE analyzed data reported by the Vocational Educa- 
tion Data System for all 50 states and concluded that less than 1 percent of all state 
basic grant money in 1979 was spent for displaced homemakers, support services for 
women seeking to enter nontraditional vocational education and child care. Only 0.2 
percent of all state and Val matching funds went for these activities. Moreover, 
five states— California, Missouri, New York, Washington and Massachusetts— spent 
&) percent of all outlays nationally for displaced homemakers. California, Oregon 
and Washington accounted for two-thirds of the expenditures for supportive services 
for women entering nontraditional programs. 

Moreover, everyone who has looked at the state planning process has found that 
the requirement for policies and procedures to overcome sex discrimination was a 
failure in most states While the NACVE/NACWEP study showed a correlation be- 
tween nontraditional enrollments and gotxl state planning procedures, the typical 
state plan parroted the language in the law and showed little initiative in institut- 
ing policies and activities to overcome a long history of discrimination and stereo- 
typing The federal government, still more concerned with the letter of the law than 
its intent, has done little to encourage stronger or more effective state planning for 
sex equity If anything, it has signaled the states that nothing is required 

Five years after Congress passed the Vocational Education Act amendments, we 
still support the law and its intent But we also agree with a major conclusion of the 
NIE study 

The sex eouity provisions of the VEA are mainly hortator much is author- 
ized, but little is required In this sense, although the VEA's declaration of purpose 
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faithfully reflects the intent of Congress to eliminate sex discrimination and sex 
role stereotyping, as it was expressed in the legislative history of the 1976 amend- 
ments, there is a considerable gap between the prominence that the language of the 
law gives to this objective and the programmatic instruments that were devised to 
transform Congressional intent into state and local action. 

We are here today to ask you to give the Vocational Education Act the "program- 
matic instruments" it needs to assure that more effort is made at the local level to 
overcome the effects of a long history of sex discrimination and stereotyping in voca- 
tional education and to provide better vocational opportunities for low-income 
women. More than 12 million American women of working age are in poverty, and 
most of the nation's 10 million poor children live with them. While anti-poverty pro- 
grams of the past decade and half have alleviated poverty for men and families in 
which a male breadwinner is present, the economic crisis of women and female- 
headed households is growing more severe The Vocational Education Act must 
direct funds to programs to overcome the factors which lock women and girls out of 
the vocational education system and the job market and into low-paying jobs. 

Although we anticipate that the Administration will ask for a block grant for vo- 
cational education, we urge this subcommittee to seek a stronger targeting of VEA 
funds to assure that special needs and national objectives are met with Federal 
funds. Eighteen years of experience with the Vocational Education Act have shown 
that national objectives will not be met without strong targeting. 

We recommend that the following provisions be included in the bill this subcom- 
mittee adopts: 

Purpose 

The Declaration of Purpose should set out national objectives to be met by the 
act, including developing and carrying out programs to overcome discrimination and 
stereotyping on the basis of race, natinal origin, sex, age, income or handicap in all 
vocational education programs in the state. 

Full-time personnel to overcome sex bias 

The small $50,000 set-aside to pay the expenses of full-time personnel working on 
sex discrimination issues in the state educational agencies has been one of the most 
effective VEA expenditures. It has given the sex equity issue strong visibility within 
the state and provided state and local educational agencies technical assistance 
most of them would not otherwise have had in eliminating sex discrimination and 
stereotyping and complying with both the VEA and civil rights statutes. We urge 
that the $50,000 set-aside be retained and that the law continue to designate that 
the state must have at least one person who works full time in assisting the state in 
eliminating sex discrimination and stereotyping in state and local vocational educa- 
tion programs. 

Funding of programs 

Given an option— as they were in 1976-of spending federal funds to maintian ex- 
isting programs or to meet national objectives for providing equal opportunities for 
special needs populations, the evidence shows clearly that states will largely ignore 
national objectives. We urge, therefore, that the subcommittee provide for funds to 
be spent specifically: 

(a) to fund special vocational education programs and supportive services designed 
to overcome barriers to students' participation in nontraditional vocational educa- 
tion programs and to ensure their entry into and success in nontraditional jobs, in- 
cluding exemplary programs, 

(6) to provide special vocational education programs and supportive services for 
persons who suffer economic hardship due to sex bias and discrimination in educa- 
tion and employment or because of their failure to find permanent or adequate fi- 
nancial security in their tradiitional roles as homemakers, part-time workers or em- 
ployees in traditional jobs, including displaced homemakers, single heads of house- 
hold, persons receiving public assistance and teenage parents, and 

(c) to provide a state discretionary program to create incentives for local educa- 
tional agencies and schools to overcome sex bias and stereotypeing in their vocation- 
al education programs. 

Data collection 

The Vocational Education Act should continue to require the collection and re- 
porting of data on enrollments and outcomes in vocational education by race, na- 
tional origin and handicap and by sex within those groups. Such data is critical to 
evaluating the equity with which vocational education serves these special popula- 
tions and the needs which federal legislation should try to meet. 
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Advisory councils 

One of the 1976 amendments' most successful efforts was to increase the partici- 
pation of women on state advisory councils The requirement for appropriate repre- 
sentation of women and minorities on vocational education advsory councils should 
be maintained to assure that there are members on those councils who help to 
evaluate programs 1 services to special population groups. 

State and local planning 

The state planning process continues to be a disappointing means to assure that 
national objectives are met in vocational education, bu+ we urgt that a strong plan* 
ning process for achieving sex equity be maintained because research has demon- 
strated that when planning is done well, it achieves results. We urge also that plan- 
ning to overcome sex discrimination ai d stereotyping and to meet special needs of 
women and girls in vocational education be instituted in the local planning process 
as well. 

Finally, we urge that more Vocational Education Act funds be targeted on disad- 
van: .ged populations and economically depressed areas, especially the nation's 
major cities. The women and men with the greatest need for job training are in 
these areas, and yet they have received the least benefit from federal dollars distrib- 
uted under this law Equality of economic opportunity must be a goal of the Voca- 
tional Education Act 
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Mr. Erdahl. The next participant is Gann Watson, executive as- 
sistant and staff associate, southeastern public education program, 
Columbia, S.C. 



STATEMENT OF GANN WATSON, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT AND 
STAFF ASSOCIATE, SOUTHEASTERN PUBLIC EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM, COLUMBIA, S.C. 

Ms. Watson. Good morning. I work for the Gender Equity Proj- 
ect for the southeastern puolic education program in Columbia, 
S.C. 

SEPEP is a private, nonprofit organization whose purpose is to 
promote and assure access of children from minority and low- 
income families to quality public education. 

I am here today to discuss sex equity and how it relates to voca- 
tional education. If I may begin by suggesitng that sex equity is not 
solely a feminist issue. The issue here really is quality vocational 
training which ultimately provides useful, usable skills for students 
in the job market when they graduate from high school. That this 
particular issue and this goal poses unique problems and obstacles 
for young women ir vocational training is why sex equity is of such 
vital concern to all of us. 

The current status of young women in useful, relevant vocational 
training programs speaks for itself. The numbers are just not 
there. So that when educators claim that the purpose of vocational 
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training is to prepare and train the labor force for the future, I 
wonder if they are talking only of the male members of that labor 
force. Indeed, one might also wonder if even the males are being 
adequately prepared for the level of technology which is rapidly 
dominating the business and industrial workplace. 

I have interviewed many members of business and industry in 
rural and urban areas in South Carolina, representing low, middle 
and high technology business, and each one of them has indicated 
certain dire needs of vocational education and education in general 
needs to look at For instance, students entering the work force 
after graduation need better training and a better understanding of 
very basic mathematics. Students also need intensive career coun- 
seling about the world of work. 

They do not understand when they graduate from vocational pro- 
grams in particular, what it is that industry requires of them, what 
they will be expected to do and what they can expect from the 
work force. The skills training that would make students the most 
immediately employable and offer the most potential for advance- 
ment are in the areas of industrial maintenance workers— that is, 
persons who know how to keep the machines running, which keeps 
production up— machine tool and die makers and electricians. Tool 
and die makers are all but immediately employable and persons 
with backgrounds and knowledge of drafting, mechanics and elec- 
tricity are sorely needed. 

In South Carolina there are 128,000 students enrolled in voca- 
tional education at the secondary level. Approximately 64,000—50 
percent— are young women. How well are these young women 
being prepared for the jobs that industry claims it has ready for 
them? 

Remember that industry is crying for skilled machine tool and 
die workers and that these skills are enhanced by a background in 
drafting, mathematics, mechanics and electricity. Of the 64,000 fe 
males enrolled in vocational education, 21 are enrolled in machine 
shop courses (compared with 941 males). Of the 64,000 enrolled in 
vocational education, 139 are in drafting programs (compared with 
907 males), 1 and 111 of 64,000 are enrolled in electricity classec 
(compared with 1,863 males). 

In contrast, 1,600 are enrolled in industrial sewing programs. In 
Columbia alone, a city 0 f about 200,000, there are not enough in- 
dustrial machinists to meet the needs of industry. So great is this 
need that industrial employers in one particular area of town, 
which happened to be located near one particular vocational 
center, compete with one another for students from this vocational 
center machine shop. 

There are 28 students enrolled in this machine shop class, 25 of 
them are boys, three of them are girls. There is 100 percent place- 
ment of these students either immediately upon, or even prior to in 
some cases, graduation. 

One personnel manager in one of these industries told me they 
would adjust my production schedule immediately for one student 
to work in his industry from that machine shop class. Within a 25- 
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mile radius of Columbia there are three vocational centers which 
offer both machine shop and electricity courses. Eighty-eight stu- 
dents are enrolled in machine shops, three are females. Ninety-one 
are enrolled in electricity, two are female. Yet, girls represent 45 
percent of all the students enrolled in these three vocational cen- 
ters. 2 Where are the rest of them? Twenty-five percent are in cleri- 
cal programs, 15 percent are in industrial sewing programs, 14 per- 
cent are in home economics programs, and 13 percent are studying 
to be cosmetologists. 3 

South Carolina is a State which claims to be taking a leadership 
posture with respect to preparing its citizens for the labor force of 
the future. It is trying to lure high technology to its community 
and boasts, at the post-secondary level, of a program which is pre- 
paring a highly skilled and well-trained labor force to meet the 
needs of industry. 

Over the past several years companies such as Michelin, Cincin- 
nati Millicron and United Technologies have set up plants in South 
Carolina. It will not be long before the Sony Corp. sets up a plant 
there as well. Where will the young women fit into these industries 
and jobs of the future? Will those who are totally unskilled as well 
as those with skills in industrial sewing and house and home fur- 
nishings will start at the assembly line, low wage rate positions 
with little room for skill development and advancement? 
* Some educators in the rural areas justify enrolling 25 young 
women every year in a cosmetology program by saying that is what 
the students want, even if their particular area cannot support five 
cosmetologists. Yet this justification perpetuates the difficulties 
they claim to have in increasing nontraditional enrollments. Most 
vocational student?, particularly young women opt for programs 
that are familiar to them. They do not know about or choose 
courses in areas consistent with their capabilities and which pro- 
vide the types of training which can lead to excellent employment 
opportunities. They choose to enroll in such courses as consumer 
and homemaking, industrial sewing and cosmetology, because they 
conceive them as women's programs and because they know what 
people in these jobs do. They do not know what machinists do, they 
do not know what industrial electricians do so they go into cosme- 
tology programs. 

While it is true that vocational centers do not prohibit young 
women from enrolling in traditionally male ccurses, which also 
happen to offer the most useful skills training, neither do they 
make a concerted effort to inform young women about the kind of 
things machinists, electricians, or industrial mechanics do, what 
working conditions they can expect in these jobs. 

Many of the rural and economically disadvantaged young women 
I interviewed from South Carolina vocational schools are unaware 
of career options available to them outside of the traditional. They 
aspire not to the jobs which are most appealing based on wide com- 
parisons and information; rather, they aspire to the jobs which 
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they think they can get. This means that most young women there 
do not think beyond low paying entry level factory work. 

Sex equity statistics will not change notably until other changes 
occur. With respect to the purpose of this hearing and others relat- 
ed to vocational education, I submit the following recommenda- 
tions: 

An understanding about the world of work and the kinds of ca- 
reers and training available is desperately needed l>y young 
women, especially those in rural areas and who are minority and 
economically disadvantaged. Funds in the form of Federal grants to 
provide this career counseling at an intensified level should be 
available not only to local education agencies which do not other- 
wise provide this counseling, but also to nonprofit community and 
civic organizations and agencies. LEA guidance counselors and vo- 
cational placement coordinators are not providing this service to an 
effective degree. Only 2 out of every 10 students I interviewed ever 
saw a guidance counselor for career counseling more than twice 
during her high school experience. 

Continue funding the sex equity office for vocational education. 
Ihe level of awareness about sex equity and its potential benefits 
to young women and men would not even have reached its current 
status were it not for this important function. Further, prescribe as 
a function of this office that the sex equity coordinator conduct out- 
reach and liaison activities between local business/industry and 
persons involved in vocational education at both the State and 
local levels. At present, the link between these parties is quite 
weak. 

Target Federal funds for vocational programs which produce the 
greatest number of graduates who are hired in their area of train- 
jjjfr !™j 1S particularly important with respect to programs in 
nign sk.hi areas. 

Strengthen vocational advisory councils at the local level by re- 
quiring that: (a) They meet on a regular basis, a minimum of four 
times a school year; (b) council members are trained and provided 
information which will enable them to clearly understand their 
role and responsibility; and (c) The State vocational advisory coun- 
cil conducts at least one training session per year for local councils. 

Ketain the vocational education data system, including the 
number and percent of students who are placed in and out of their 
field tor each vocational program. 

Continue funding categories for economically disadvantaged and 
displaced homemaker populations. 

Provide incentive grants/funds for vocational centers to increase 
the number of cooperative programs which enable students to get 
on-the-job training. ° 

Just as they now make up half of the student population in voca- 
tional training programs at the secondary level, women will soon 
comprise half the workers in this country. It is naive to expect that 
they will overcome generations of sex-biased socialization about 
their place in the labor force without help from educators, commu- 
nity leaders, business/ industry representatives, and family mem- 
bers. These young women represent a wealth of potential; it is 
wasteful and counterproductive not to vigorously pursue the devel- 
opment of that talent. 
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Thank you. 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much. 

The next person on our panel is Ms. Jo Shuchat, project director, 
Women's Outreach Project, Technical Education Research Centers, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

STATEMENT OF JO SHUCHAT, PROJECT DIRECTOR, WOMEN'S 
OUTREACH PROJECT, TECHNICAL EDUCATION RESEARCH CEN- 
TERS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Ms. Shuchat. Mr. Chairman, I am Jo Shuchat, and I am grateful 
for the opportunity to introduce my 12-year-old son to one of the 
ways in which we govern ourselves. I am also grateful for the op- 
portunity to testify before you today. It looks like my job is going to 
be to tell you about the part of the cup that is half full. 

I do not disagree with those of my colleagues who have been tell- 
ing you about the problems. What they are saying in my view is 
correct. I would like to tell you about some of the progress, howev- 
er, that we have made in terms of nontraditional occupations for 
women. 

I would like to describe what NTO programs have accomplished 
at the local level; explain how, in my view, the sex equity provi- 
sions of the act made this happen; and present to you my recom- 
mendations for reauthorization. I will be giving you very few statis- 
tics in these comments, as other witnesses have provided them. In- 
stead, I would like to tell you what NTO has meant to individual 
people; women, school staff, and employers. First, however, I want 
to tell you where my information comes from. 

THE WOMEN'S OUTREACH PROJECT 

The Women's Outreach Project was awarded to TERC, with Ellis 
Associates as the subcontractor bv the Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education under subpart 2, "Programs of National Signifi- 
cance," as an activity to overcome sex bias — sections 171 and 136, 
respectively. In our 2-year contract, we were asked to conduct re- 
search and publish a book for coordinators of NTO programs in 
post-secondary educational institutions, and another for women 
who are considering entering NTO training and careers. 

These books have just been published and I have brought you a 
set if you would like to have them. 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much. We will include those in our 
record, Information for members and staff will be found in the files 
of the subcommittee. 

[The books referred to aboved retained in subcommittee files.] 

Ms. Shuchat. The NTO program can best be understood as a 
series of activities conducted by school personnel that enable 
women to take advantage of occupational training programs that 
normally serve men. It consists of activities such as recruitment 
targeted specifically to women, assistance with finding child care, 
methods for overcoming inadequate math skills, physical fitness 
training, support groups, rolf* models, and preparation for tokenism 
problems on the job. Training, instructors, facilities, and standards 
are the same for women and men. 
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We discovered early on that there was very little printed infor- 
mation available on what works and what doesn't work in an NTO 
Program. So we went to the source. We interviewed coordinators of 
166 NTO programs across the country, 54 of them in schools, and 
asked them to tell us. We also interviewed 85 women who were 
about to complete their NTO training or were already working, 
and asked them to tell us what this career change meant to them. 

We wrote this information up in draft versions of the books and 
field-tested them in new NTO programs at five schools: Altoona 
Area Voc-Tech School, Altoona Pa.; Broward Community College, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; Northern Essex Community College, Haver- 
hill, Mass.; Trident Technical College, Charleston, S.C.; and Wauke- 
sha iX ty Technical Institute, Pewaukee, Wis. Each school hired 
an NTO program coordinator, whose salary was paid by the 
Women s Outreach Project for the field test. 

JJSf** five V T0 % ram coordinators enrolled a total of 372 women in 
NTO training— nearly four times the number we had hoped we 
would get on the basis of the initial interviews. The retention rate 
was excellent, and the coordinators tell me they expect excellent 
job placement results when the women complete their training. 

In my written statement I have included a description of the 
field test programs as well as a summary of the interviews we ini- 
tially conducted. 

All five schools, independently and voluntarily, rehired their 
coordinators with inside funding to continue the NTO programs 
after Federal support ended. In a time of shrinking resources, I be- 
lieve this development is the most eloquent testimony to the suc- 
cess and value of the NTO effort. 

We revised the nuts and bolts of NTO and time for a change 
after the field test, and are now in the process of an intensive na- 
tional dissemination effort. Interest in the books has been extreme- 
ly high: we have received over 1,000 individual requests for them, 
primarily from school people but also from agencies, nonprofit or- 
ganizations, researchers, and others. So one answer to the question 
of what the impact of the sex equity provisions of the Vocational 
Education Act has been is the rather remarkable success of the 
Women s Outreach Project. 



IMPACT AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 

In this part of my testimony, I would like to discuss the impact 
of the sex equity provisions in four different ways: benefits to 
schools, to employers, to NTO women, and to Government and the 
public. 



BENEFITS TO SCHOOLS 

In exchange for funding the NTO program coordinator job and 
providing operating expenses, schools obtain increased female en- 
rollment in male intensive vocational programs. This increase does 
not come about as a result of raiding female intensive programs, 
but is rather a net gain. Publicity about the program in the local 
community produces matriculated students who would not other- 
wise have enrolled in school. The financial health of the school is 
therefore improved. 
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Another benefit is that lessons learned in the NTO program are 
often applied to other school services. For example, one of our field 
test sites discovered that the lack of public transportation was 
keeping many potential NTO women from enrolling. The solution 
that was devised is now being used to help all students without 
cars get to school. At another site, math assessment procedures de- 
veloped to help NTO women are now in use schoolwide for all stu- 
dents. 

Still another advantage of NTO programs cannot be quantified 
but is very real nevertheless. We have been told time and time 
again of the lift in faculty and staff morale that comes from par- 
ticipation in a program that makes a visible difference. An admin- 
istrator told us: 

Our program got more publicity, acclaim, and recognition than any other pro- 
gram we have run in the past six years I have seen counselors and instructors in 
Developmental Studies perk up: the program gave them so many more career op- 
tions to offer women 

An instructor said: "This program was one of the highlights of 
my teaching career." I am giving you very typical comments. 

BENEFITS TO EMPLOYERS 

The most obvious b^-efit to employers is the satisfaction of af- 
firmative action requirements, but I suspect this is a short-term 
view. More important in the long run is the fact that NTO women 
represent the largest source of currently untapped workers for 
critically labor-short occupations in technology and industry. 
Women tend to switch to NTO careers from homemaking or tradi- 
tionally female jobs from age 25 to 45, so they are reliable and 
mature workers who have roots in the community. They also have 
an unusually strong motivation to succeed in their new careers, 
about which I will talk in a moment. This is cost effective for em- 
ployers who are otherwise forced to cope with labor shortages by 
importing employees from out of State or raiding other companies 
for them. An adequate, skilled, and dependable work force means 
higher productivity and the ability to respond quickly to technolog- 
ical change. 

Obviously, not all employers see women as contributing to these 
advantages. There are still many who believe women can't — and 
shouldn t— do "men's" work. But those who are able to see beyond 
the stereotypes recognize that employing women in nontraditional 
occupations is simply sound business practice. Employers of NTO 
women tell us this: 

The women I hired took almost no time to become productive When I asked the 
department foreman how the women were working out. he said they rate higher 
than any other group of new employees we have had 

And another said, "I have to admit that the morale is better 
around there since the women came.'* 

BENEFITS TO NTO WOMEN 

More than any other single advantage, NTO women talk about 
the need to have enough money to live on and support their fami- 
lies on. They are under no illusions. The divorce rate is climbing; 
more and more women are realizing they are "one man away from 
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welfare." Husbandrf often can't make ends meet in inflationary 
times, and single mothers can't support their children on the pay- 
checks of traditionally female jobs. Women are getting married 
later and supporting themselves in the meantime. They are sup- 
porting themselves through more years of widowhood than ever 
before. Women simply need enough money to live on, and many 
traditionally female jobs don't give it to them. 

Everyone in this room knows that the average women makes 59 
percent of what an average man makes. Put another way, she has 
to work for 9 days to ir«ake the same amount of money he can earn 
in 5 days. Make no m stake about it: Women are interested in NTO 
for the money first, and for job satisfaction second. These are, of 
course, the same reasons why men work. 

So when we talk about the impact of NTO on women, we ta*k 
about money. A woman who became a welder said, "I got into this 
for the money. The dentist doesn't give me a discount because I am 
a woman." An electronics servicing technician: "I never thought I 
could do men's work, but I needed money so bad I did it. And I am 
so glad I did." An avionics technician: "I went into this for the 
money— I've got kids to support— but you can't put a price on what 
I ve got" 

NTO women find another benefit beyond money, often much to 
their surprise. It is best expressed by a woman who became a truck 
driver in her mid-30's: 

I'm not a feminist, but I'm as capable on the job as any guy, so I deserve it as 
much as he does. I'm much more independent now, and since I'm divorced that's 
important. It feels so good to know that I don't need to rely on anyone to support 
me and my kids. I feel like I'm somebody now, like I'm good for something have a 
lot to look forward to, and I don't mean money, either, although I'll have plenty of 
that, I mean self-respect. 

I would like to emphasize that the NTO women we reached in 
our project turned to NTO as a resource in time of need. They were 
working because they had to. They became welders and technicians 
because these jobs pay better than secretary or social worker jobs, 
not because it was the ideologically correct thing to do. Given their 
financial need, and the fact that they did not have and could not 
realistically get advanced educations to become lawyers or corpo- 
rate managers, these skilled and technical occupations were their 
best hope of making decent lives for themselves and their families. 

In short, they were responding to reality, not to theories or sta- 
tistics about women's place in the work force. 

BENEFITS TO GOVERNMENT AND THE PUBLIC 

I have already mentioned the advantages of higher productivity 
and the ability to respond to technological change in a national 
and world market, which an adequate and appropriately skilled 
work force makes possible. To the extent that the traditional 
supply of new workers for skilled and technical jobs is decreasing— 
witness the shrinking high school population, for example— train- 
ing and hiring women for these jobs strengthens the economy. 

NTO women make more money than women in tradilionally 
female jobs, by and large. This means that they depend less ongov- 
ernmental assistance for the working and nonworking poor. They 
pay more in taxes. They spend more in local businesses. A woman 
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who becomes financially secure by means of a good NTO paycheck 
helps herself and reduces our responsibility for her. And in these 
days of shrinking resources, that is an attractive benefit indeed. 

THE ROLE OF THE SEX EQUITY PROVISIONS 

I have no doubt that these benefits occurred because of the exist- 
ence of the sex equity provisions of the Vocational Education Act. 
These provisions are responsible for the NTO programs I have been 
describing in two ways: Focusing awareness on the need for NTO 
and providing funds to meet it. 

The provisions that focus awareness on the need for NTO have 
been especially important. Traditional patterns of education and 
employment tend to be perpetuated because of the power of the 
status quo. Inertia carries everyone along, so they do today what 
they did yesterday. NTO, however, means that people have to re- 
think assumptions and ways of doing things. It tends not to happen 
unless the law says yes, NTO means some changes, but the changes 
are advantageous. In my work, I have found that the chief obstacle 
to NTO progress is usually the enormous but often invisible power 
of the status quo, not direct and principled opposition. 

Section 120, "Authorization of Grants and Uses of Funds/' is 
therefore of great help in overcoming the status quo by pointing 
out that funds are to be used for "women who are now in jobs 
which have been traditionally considered jobs for females and who 
wish to seek employment in job areas which have not been tradi- 
tionally considered job areas for females ..." 

The second aspect of focusing awareness on the need for NTO is 
the existence of a sex equity coordinator in each State. I have met 
most of them over the past 2 years, and they are doing an indis- 
pensable job. In their role as teachers, resource identifiers, encour- 
agers, network facilitators, and catalysts for school people in their 
States, they have been the critical element in NTO progress. Be- 
cause of the power of the status quo, sex equity coordinators are 
able to provide the initial small push that is often needed to estab- 
lish an NTO program in a school. They are an invaluable, impor- 
tant, and extremely cost-effective group. 

Awareness is essential, but money is important, too. Most of the 
54 school-based NTO programs we interviewed 2 years ago told us 
they were funded with Federal vocational education money, and 
many specifically identified "grants to overcome sex bias in the Vo- 
cational Education Act." Certainly, our five field test NTO pro- 
grams would not be in operation today without having been started 
with this money. ^Across the country, small grants are being used 
as levers to fund components of NTO programs that would not 
exist otherwise. RFFs for NTO are being written and responded to 
across the country because the money is available for this purpose 
and because the sex equity coordinators are there to insure that it 
is used this way. In a number of States, vocational education 
money is being reinforced by CETA funds to implement NTO pro- 
grams; our field test site in Altoona, Pa. was one of these. 

I believe the sex equity provisions of the 1976 Vocational Educa- 
tion Act are directly responsible for most of the progress on the 
NTO front that has been made in vocational education in the last 5 
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years. They have enabled thousands of women to become economi- 
cally self-sufficient, many for the first time in their lives. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR REAUTHORIZATION 

My overall recommendation is to retain the sex equity provisions 
in the reauthorized Vocational Education Act. Sex equity in gener- 
al, and NTO in particular, rarely happen by themselves. They need 
the kind of push that the provisions give to help women, educators, 
and employers realize that NTO, while unfamiliar and new to 
many, nevertheless brings them substantial benefits. 

I recommend that you retain the set-aside for full-time sex equity 
coordinators in each State, and continue to mandate their func- 
tions. Because I believe that the chief obstacle to NTO progress is 
the force of the status quo, it is essential to have personnel in place 
whose job it is to point out the advantages of change and to provide 
the funds needed to accomplish it. The sex equity coordinators are 
the most effective mechanism we have to effect this kind of change, 
and they cannot do it without adequate support from you in Wash- 
ington. 

Finally, I suggest that you increase if possible, or at a minimum 
maintain, the funds reserve for sex equity functions, including sex 
equity coordinators and grants to States to reduce sex bias, sex ste- 
reotyping, and sex discrimination in vocational education. I hope I 
have been clear in pointing out that nontraditional occupations for 
women is economically a smart thing to do. To the extent that we 
can provide more funds to encourage NTO programs and to train 
women in NTO jobs, we will be contributing to higher productivity 
for the technology-related and industrial segments of our economy, 
supporting Government through taxes paid from higher NTO in- 
comes, and reserving public assistance funds for those who cannot 
manage without Government help. I think it is a very good return 
on our investment. 

Thank you very much. 

[Material submitted by Jo Shuchat follows:] 

The Women's Outreach Project 

Summary of 'nterviews conducted with the cwrdinators of nontraditional occupa- 
tions (NTO) programs for women. November l&TJi-February HWO Programs were 
found in all states but one 
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FUNDING SOURCES 
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FUNDING OF NTO PROGRAMS AT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
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APPENDIX A — DESCRIPTION OP THE FIELD TEST NTO PROGRAMS 



Altoona Area Vocational-Technical School, 1500 J^th Avenue, Altoona. Pennsylvania 
1S60J. 814/94S-8455, Robert Walker, Site Director, Edith Walker, Administrative 
Director 

This school provides vocational education to high school students and adults 
Altoona s was the only field test program to be supported by CETA funds, and it 
began a little earlier and ended a little later than our formal field test. Staff consist- 
ed of the <*ite director, five instructors for the exploratory phase, and one counselor 
One hundred women were screened, 60 were selected for training, 44 completed the 
program, and 18 were placed in NTO jobs within 3 months in an area with a 12 
percent unemployment rate. Stipends were paid to trainees. Personal counseling 
was provided throughout the program. 

Phase I, 5 weeks: The exploratory period, with women spending a week in the 
shops and labs of each of five broad occupational clusters 

Phase II, 1 month: Occupational counseling, refresher math, blueprint reading, 
physical fitness, and women s issues. 

Phase III. 4 months' Intensive training m each woman's chosen occupational area, 
with continued occupational and personal counseling. 

Phase IV. 2 weeks. Observation and participation in local industry. 

Phase V, 3Va months: Intensive occupational training, followed by placement 

the CETA prime sponsor k<is refunded the program for another cycle The Altoo- 
na Womens Outreach Project has been selected by the State of Pennsylvania and 
the Region III Office of the U.S. Department of Education as the best in their re- 
spective areas to prepare women for nontraditional employment the program is one 
of three nationally nominated for the U.S. Secretary of Education Award of Recog- 
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nition as an exemplary vocational program, the only women's program to be nomi- 
nated. 

Broward Community College, 225 Ea^i Las Olas Boulevard, Fcrt Lauderdale Florida 
m/475-6500. Leslie Delman, Site Director 

This school has thre<- campuses and a fourth admimstrp'ive building located 
throughout the county, making logistics for the schoolwide NTO program a chal- 
lenge. The program concentrated on enrolling women in electronics, computers, en- 
gineering, aviation, and transportation, since these wer* identified as male-intensive 
and leading to high-demand jobs as determined by a preliminary job market survey 
conducted by the site director. 

One focus of the program was on-campus mrollment. The site director used pub- 
licity aggressively: newspaper, radio, television, and frequent speaking engagements. 
She organized a five-part career exploration workshop, where four sessions were 
conducted by instructors and role models in the evening's occupational area, and 
the fifth was on women's issues in relation to nontraditional employment. Over 150 
women signed up for the non-credit course, making it the most popular ever spon- 
sored by BC's Women's Centers Using these methods and extensive individual coun- 
seling by the site director, 160 women enrolled in NTO training Support services on 
math anxiety, stress, and assertiveness were available through the Women's Cen- 
ters, The site director worked w:th instructors individually to create awareness of 
women s instructional needs The NTO program <s now integrat-d into the Women's 
Center services on each of the campuses. 

The other fccus was arranging upgrading courses with local employers for current 
employees in W-level jobs, most of whom were women. Targeting companies with a 
shortage of skilled technical workers, the site director organized co-npany-paid elec- 
u r ° n tii^ and data P 1 ™* 88 ^ courses with four employers. The courses were taught 
by BCC instructors at the companies In doing so, she pioneered an innovation- 
bringing the registration process to the company rather than the more traditional 
method of bringing the students to the registration office Sixty women enrolled in 
these upgrading courses 

Nort !tf^^ X ^ r ^ nity Cotltge, 100 Elliott Street, Haverhill, Massachusetts 
01SJ0, 617/374-0721, Mary Jane Gillespie, Site Director 

Much of the effort of this field test program was directed toward increasing 
women s awareness of nontraditional occupation options, with a focus on careers in 
electronics and computers to meet the labor needs of the numerous high technology 
companies in the area The site director organized panels of role models, industry 
tours, open house everts, and an eight-session non-credit course on technical careers 
and technical writing Much use was made of print media, including newspapers 

n ?V 1 ustrate ? 1 newsletter written by the site director The NTO programs en- 
rolled .iy women in e'ectronics and computer occupational programs. 

u 8 r te \ , director conducted an informational workshop for faculty and staff early 
in the field test, and out of this workshop came the impetus for an on-campus co- 
ordinating commitu?, chaired by the sit3 director, with counselors, instructors, and 
administrators as members Meeting biweekly, the committee identified math as 
one area greatly in need of attention. This committee enabled a cross-section of fac- 
ulty and staff from different areas in the college to meet regularly to discuss prob- 
lems and to brainstorm solutions, workshop topics, funding sources, and resources 

Thd &, 5# ni f o/ Co H € * e > p >° ^ 10367. Charleston. South Carolina 29411, SOS/ 
o/J-6 ul, Susan Duchon, Site Director 

The only field test site to have a previous NTO program, Trident Tech focused on 
black women, since they had not been successfully reached before. Early on, the site 
director identified a lack of transportation as a major barrier Most o** the women 
lived in downtown Charleston or in outlying rural areas, while the NTO programs 
were located at a campus several miles away Few women had cars, and public 
transportation was inadequate. Past attempts had been made to remedy the situa- 
tion, but the problem seemed insurmountable. The site director repeatedly raised 
he issue with upper-level administrators ana gathered support from other staff 
members. With the commitment of the school's president, the transportation prob- 
lem has now been solved by means of a shuttle bus. 

Another major problem was that women, frequent 1 v "bottlenecked" in develop- 
mental studies courses, rarely considered NTO as an option Some of the traditional- 
ly female programs they were preparing for had stringent entry requirements and 
others had a limited number of openings The site director eased the problem by 
improving communication and coordination between the downtown campus develop- 
mental studies program and NTO instructors at the North campus 
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Tht program concentrated on in-house recruiting, using presentations to develop- 
mental studies classes, a widely publicized Technology Discovery Week, role model 
panels, and hands-on tryouts AdditionaMy, an active support group was set up for 
the potential and enroled NTO women 

Thirty-one b!»rk *omen enrolled in NTO training in industrial and engineering 
technology, an increase of 86 percent over the previous year. 

Waukesha County Technical Institt le, 800 Main Street, Pewaukee, Wisconsin 5J072, 
414/548-5578. Judy A. Trombley, Site Director 

The Women's Development Center at this school had been focusing on NTO for 
several years before the field test program began, but staff members were not satis- 
fied with the results. "Think Non-Traditional" (TNT) targeted occupations which 
the site director had identified as labor-short in her labor market survey at the be- 
ginning of the program. The prograrr, featured several series of exploratory work- 
shops, which included role model panels, hands-on tryouts, and industry tours. Reg- 
istration for the non-credit course was limited to 22 to ensure a close, supportive 
atmosphere for the women. At the conclusion of the series, the site director held 
individual exit interviews to provide occupational counseling and arrange for 
needed support services 

Extensive support services were provided: a support group, counseling, workshops, 
and improved coordination with the developmental studies department. A notable 
aspect of this program was the full participation and cooperation of instructors, aca- 
demic and occupational counselors, and other staff, which the site director achieved 
informally through frequent meetings ^nd coversations. 

Thirty-two women, out of the 85 who ic>k the TNT courses, enrolled in drafting, 
electronics, office equipment repair, and appliance servicing. Four other women 
were placed in NTO jobs, and two others were accepted for apprenticeships. 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much fo. an excellent statement. I 
want to make that same comment to each and every one of you. I 
think we have had some very fine papers and statements submitted 
today. I don't think you went through an official coordination of 
your statements before you gave them for the record— you nod 
your heads in the negative — and yet I think in many instances 
they complemented one another and reinforced positions made by 
various members of the panel. 

As I mentioned a moment ago perhaps some of you have some 
questions or reaction to your colleagues on the panel and if you 
wish to proceed with some of those at this time I would be recep- 
tive to listening to them. 

Please, for my benefit and for our recorder, would you identify 
yourselves for our record. 

Ms. Schink. I would like to amplify one of her comments that 
had to do with using the $50,000 set-aside as a springboard for 
other program activities. In Pennsylvania this has been our experi- 
ence, that when the $50,000 set-aside was used for establishing the 
office of sex equity, it allowed them to then, through imaginative 
use of those funds, to expand the areas where they were operating 
and to use that as a springboard for other kinds of programs and to 
expand the whole perception about sex equity. Actually, in Penn- 
sylvania, outside of the vocational education, into the whole, entire 
State board of education, into the goals of sex equity for education 
as a whole so that it had an opportunity to more than adequately 
use the money for vocational education by itself. 

Mr. Erdahl. Has anyone else a question or reaction? 

Maybe some will come up as we go along. I will start off by 
asking some rather general questions and then maybe ask some in- 
dividuals some more specific ones. 

I think all of you seem to emphasize that the Federal Govern- 
ment is playing a key role in this whole area of sex equity, it has 
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in the past and probably needs to in the future. This would seem to 
counter the present administration's stress on shifting this and 
other programs into State block grants. 
Do any of you care to comment on that? 

Ms Wells. I guess one point I wanted to stress in my testimony 
was that we feel that unless the Federal Government keeps up this 
initiative that we will see a regression in the States. Even though 
we felt the 1986 amendments were very strong law when we start- 
ed out with implementation in 1977, we have seen that States 
really have not utilized the funds that were available for sex equity 
to a great extent. 

The progress we have seen has occurred only in those areas 
where the money was used and we found such things as the State 
planning process, for example, it has not worked very well in those 
States to get States to give local education agencies incentives to 
encourage nontraditional enrollment. We just feel it is really criti- 
cal to maintain that Federal role, to maintain Federal funding that 
is specifically set asi^e * j provide some of the kinds of services that 
Jo Shuchat has described. 

Generally by and large the money is just not being provided. 
Less than 1 Percent of the Federal funds have been used for these 
kinds of programs which are so incredibly effective where they are 
implemented. 

Ms. Watson. At the secondary level, in South Carolina in partic- 
ular, they have already cut the $30,000 that they have been setting 
aside for sex bias activities. It took the vocational centers 3 years 
to respond to these grants that were offered. 

The sex equity coordinator finally got to the point where she had 
all of the money applied for and used and then it was cut, so that 
there is no more sex bias money at the secondary level in South 
Carolina, and unfortunately in one particular rural county which 
was doing a lot of good work, not only for students but in the com- 
munity and for business and industry, using this money, they now 
no longer have that incentive to perform that activity and it is 
really sorely needed, not only at the secondary level \ ut particular- 
ly in the rural areas. 

Mr Erdahl. If I could follow up on that. I think that Ms. Looney 
shared with us that in the State of Georgia, and it evidently is not 
peculiar to the South or peculiar to Georgia, they have not seemed 
to be very responsive and my question would be: What activities 
have you and others in this group that you might know of done as 
far as contacting State education administrators, the Governor's of- 
fices, State legislators, u>is kind of thing? Maybe I could direct that 
to you, Ms. Looney. 

I assume if you have been here in Washington you have also 
talked to your legislature in Georgia, or someone representing your 
group. 

Ms. Looney. Our strategy has changed over the 3 years. When I 
first started I was working part time and realized that to try to in- 
fluence systems in the State was very difficult, so what I tried to do 
then was to influence the State department of education and try to 
get them to enforce the provisions of the law. 

One of the tactics we used was trying to get the Federal Govern- 
ment to come in and say, "You need to do more." However, since 
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the administrations have changed we have shifted our focus and 
now have been going to local school systems talking with teachers, 
administrators, employers and trying to do locally what we had 
been doing before on a statewide level. 

I do think you are right about the State legislature. If sex equity 
is not a mandatory provision of the law, it does not really matter 
what the State department of education wants to do and now sup- 
portive they are of the issue, because when it gets to the State leg- 
islature they have never been supportive of women's issues, and 
they would eliminate that very quickly. 

Mr. Erdahl. Any other comments? 

Ms. Schink. Our experience at the State level has been quite dif- 
ferent. Partly because Pennsylvania has had a longstanding very 
forward notion on womens issues and sex equity, having been fully 
ratified and implemented the equal rights amendment at the State 
level. There has been a lot of momentum toward sex equity at the 
State level. 

I think we have to point out, and everyoge else has said the 
same thing in large measure, the success of sex equity programs is 
the result of strong commitments on the part of individuals at 
whatever level. That a strong commitment at the Federal level is 
an incentive for States to also initiate activity at the State level 
and that the States by themselves with a strong State level com- 
mitment can then in fact translate that into positive motion within 
the local school district. 

The implementation efforts are still the responsibility of the 
local school districts, but lacking a positive commitment from Fed- 
era) and State legislative bodies, it is very difficult for local school 
districts to develop materials and programs and initiatives on their 
own. 

Mr. Erdahl. Has anyone else a reaction to that? 

Let me explore another area for some response: Programs. 

We have had several hearings dealing with this same area. It 
came up yesterday and again today. It seems to me one of the voids 
or areas in which much more has to be done is in the area of coun- 
seling and guidance. It seems like people are not aware of opportu- 
nities and options that are there. 

If I could pick any one area — I am not trying to pick on some 
people in this panel or in the audience who might be involved spe- 
cifically in vocational counseling or guidance— but this seems to be 
the area in which we have fallen down, frankly. Do any of you 
wish to comment on that area or need, or disagree with me if you 
wish? 

Ms. Watson. In all the discussions I have had with students, 
teachers, at the academic high schools and in business and indus- 
try, I feel very sorry for guidance counselors because they are 
really being dumped on. Everybody says the guidance counselors 
are not doing the job and I think the problem is they have not only 
one job to do. 

Students are not seeing guidance counselors for career counsel- 
ing unless they take the initiative to go into a counselor and say; "I 
need to discuss with you what my career is going to be like." 

I think that is a very important thing that has to happen. Busi- 
ness and industry agrees with it, teachers agree with it. Everybody 
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dumps on the guidance counselors but nobody suggests how those 
people who are wearing several different hats are going to meet 
that need, particularly on an individual level. 

Mr. Erdahl. In other words, you are saying maybe it is the par- 
ents, maybe it is business and industry themselves trying to get 
more linkage between jobs and training; maybe it is the other 
classroom teachers. Maybe we have to look at the junior high and 
the grade school levels— staff at these levels should be directing the 
students to the guidance people. 

Ms. Watson. The young women particularly in rural areas, eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, do not have for the most part role 
models. Their parents— they aspire pretty much to what their par- 
ents are doing. Their parents are working in factories. 

When I would ask mo3t of the students I asked what kind of job 
they wanted to have, I would have to ask Lhem to think about a job 
they would dream about. Not one that they knew they might be 
able to do, so they are not getting any information from anywhere 
about what is available and what industry needs and industry— one 
industrial person told me he felt the guidance counselors in his 
particular school district were totally incompetent, that they were 
retired military people who had no business being guidance coun- 
selors, and these kids were just not getting what they needed. 

They do not even know what higher technology and industry will 
look like 5 years down the road. They have no notion of it at all, 
and it has to be provided somewhere, or else we will continue going 
along at the same rate. 

Mr. Erdahl. I think we are all aware that our young people, 
children, students, often rise to the level of our expectancy. 

Ms. Shuchat. I would like to respond from the point of view of 
the adult student which was the population I was working with. 
There is no doubt about the fact that guidance and counseling is 
critical. Again, I come back to my notion of the status quo. If you 
do not mess around with the status quo, you get the same results 
you always got. That really is another way of saying guidance and 
counseling. 

There must be someone whose job it is to say to students, "There 
is another class of occupations that you have never thought of, and 
there are their advantages and their disadvantages, and there is 
what they involve." 

That really is the job of the guidance counselor, or very often we 
find in NTO programs, that is very often the job of the NAO coor- 
dinator, because guidance counselors do not have that information, 
or do not give it to women. Once women have this information, 
they can then act on it as I have been describing to you, but the 
guidance and counseling function is critical. 

I honestly care much less about who does it, whether it be a 
formal guidance counselor, than that it get done. 

Ms. Schink. I think one of the things, too, is that there is a vast 
difference between our traditional perception of the role of the 
guidance counselor, and this whole emerging area that we are talk- 
ing about that really is career awareness. That those two are not 
necessarily one and the same, and that this career awareness 
seems to be the real void in the education of many young people, 
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not just girls, but the acute lack of experience and knowledge for 
young women and girls is particularly acute. 

It appeared in our local school districts, those that we were moni- 
toring, that requirement for giving that information at a younger 
and younger age seems to be consistent across the board. 

That sometimes by waiting until the children are in high school, 
that it is too late, that they may have closed off math and physics 
options for themselves, that they should be made aware of that at a 
younger age. 

Mr. Erdahl. This came up in a hearing we had here yesterday, 
and I have thought of the same thing, that maybe through fami- 
lies, parents, our society, people are stereotyped I think at a very 
ycung age. I think it starts frankly before they get to school, where 
certain things are passed on. 

Another question I have: Is business and industry receptive to 
placing women in jobs which traditionally have been characterized 
as "men's jobs"? 

Ms. Shuchat. I think you have to watch out for generalizations. 
I am going to make some. Do not take me literally in every partic- 
ular. 

What we have found is that by and large the pattern is the more 
macho the occupation, the tougher it is for women and the more 
they are resisted. So when you talk about the skill trades for exam- 
ple that have a very clubby kind of atmosphere among the men 
with a strong feeling of brotherhood and history that goes way 
back and one that requires a great deal of physical — well, none 
these days require an enormous amount of physical strength be- 
cause of technology change, but more strength than others, that is 
when you tend to get acceptance problems from employers and 
from coworkers. 

I would like to emphasize, not always, that does not happen to 
all women, it certainly is not true of all employers and all cowork- 
ers. To the extent you can get into male-intensive occupations that 
an ' macho, you have fewer problems. There is one of the very 
greui attractions of hi t u technology, now. They have less history, 
they are newer, they are clean, they are easy, and there are fewer 
sex associations. 

Mr. Erdahl. What you are saying is that it is probably easier for 
a woman to get into a job involving a computer than laying con- 
crete blocks or something? 

Ms. Shuchat. It tends by and large to be easier to get accepted 
into the computer jobs. Of course in some areas of the country you 
can make an awful lot irore money laying concrete blocks. 

Ms. Looney. One of the things we did when we talked with 
people about the competitive education problems is, we asked the 
instructors: Are employers asking you for students of a particular 
race or sex? And they said it still was happening sometimes, but 
that it rarely happened and it was happening a lot less now than it 
used to be. 

What we found was that even though they were not requesting it 
as often as they had «n the past, teachers were still assuming that 
they wanted it. For instance, in vocational office training, in the 
business education class, the VOT teachers would assume they 
wanted a white girl because that is always who had taken the class 
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in the past, so it was not necessary for them to say, "Please send 
me a white girl to be a receptionist ' because they knew that is who 
they would get. 

When we asked employers if they still had jobs that only one sex 
worked at, they still did in some instances. They said— some of 
them said they were willing to hire, you know, the other sex for 
the jobs, and others were not. So some of it is still goinf on, that 
they are not willing to make the change. 

And they use mainly the reason about weight. Like stock clerks, 
A girl cannot be a stock clerk because she cannot lift heavy boxes. 
They have not reached the point where they can realize that there 
are individual girls and women who could lift boxes. 

Ms, Watson, What I have found particularly in middle and high 
technology industry is that if a woman—for instance, the machine 
shop I referred to in my testimony, I am sure all three of those fe- 
males coming out of that machine shop with the reputation that 
instructor has would be employed immediately, 

As far as tool and die makers and really highly skilled workers, 
industry seems to not care. They need these workers so badly that 
they claim that they will hire women just as quickly as men. In 
fact, one industrial employer insisted I tour his factory and pointed 
out every single woman, and they were representing all levels of 
technology in that particular industry, 

Mr. Erdahl. If I could follow up on a question— I will direct this 
tayou, Ms, Watson, and to att of you as well, but you brought this 
to my attention. 

Given statistics which indicate that not very many women are 
enrolled m traditional men's classes, and that not very many men 
are enrolled in traditional women's classes— how can that be ex- 
plained? 

Ms. Watson. Well, I think that the counseling thing is really one 
of the key areas. The women do not know what machinists do. 

The elders will tell you it is because women do not want to get 
their hands dirty and I resent that explanation because I think 
women have been getting their hands dirty for a long time. 

I really believe that these young women—they know what cosme- 
tologists do, they know what consumer and home planning means. 
They do not krow what a lathe operator is. They do not even know 
what a lathe looks like. And that type of technology is the technol- 
ogy not only of the future, but pretty much of the here and now, 
and they do not know what those kinds of jobs are, what the work 
force is, what it means. 

For that matter, those going into industrial sewing, a number of 
them have never been in an industrial sewing factory either, but 
their mothers work in a factory or their sister works in a factory, 
someone in their family or there are factories in their neighbor- 
hood, that that is what they aspire to. They have no real knowl- 
edge and I am talking particularly about young women who are in 
rural areas. In the urban areas, they are a little more sophisticat- 

%m y do not lay the knowled g e to get into those programs. 

Mr. Erdahl. I am not sure our goal should be that we should 
have the traditional homemaker classes being 50-percent male, 50- 
percent female or the shop or the electrician class. I believe our 
goal should be to provide a complete and open option for the indi- 
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vidual with the best information to make a choice for him or her- 
self. 

It seems the thing is to allow a choice. We might have people 
who are female, black or poor or are living in a certain area that 
would not have those options, do not have those choices. Then we 
think for that person there is not equity, there is not freedom. 
Maybe that sounds overly idealistic, but I think that should be the 
goal. 

If the person wishes to be a homemaker or wishes to be a secre- 
tary, wonderful, well and good. But if she wishes to be a welder, or 
a bricklayer or an airline pilot, she should have the option, if she 
has ability to do these things, to pursue that goal. 

Ms. Watson. If I may respond, I do not think we can make judg- 
ments about a young girl's decision to work in a factory. I think 
that is her choice and I do not mean to be derogatory about that. 

Mr. Erdahl. I did not take it that way at all. 

Ms. Watson. She is choosing that because she does it out of igno- 
rance, out of not knowing what else is available to her, and that is 
where the difficulty comes in. They should make the decision to be 
a factory worker, knowing what other options are available to 
them. 

Mr. Erdahl. Anybody else? Yes, go ahead. 

Ms. Schink. I think we would all agree that the goal of equity 
achieved by choice of each individual student is an admirable goal. 
But I think that through our research project, working with State 
and local groups, that we have found that without active recruit- 
ment, active programs to make the economic consequences of these 
choices plain to young women, that this equity option is not going 
to be exercised. 

Mr. Erdahl. Yes, go ahead, Ms. Shuchat. 

Ms. Shuchat. If I could respond to that very quickly. You are 
right about the goal being free choice and e good option. I would 
maintain, however, that if you are ignorant about one-half of the 
possibilities, you cannot be considered to choose freely. And it is 
not just ignorance that we are concerned about. 

Janet brought up the issue of transportation, which we have run 
into very often; the issue of child care; the issue of enough money 
to go to school. 

If a woman is sexually harassed out of a classroom because she is 
a woman, that cannot be considered a free choice. It is as if we 
were saying in some of these cases, we are going to have a race, 
and we are going to pick the marathon winner against the neigh- 
borhood jogger, and it will be an absolute fair race. We may as well 
not kid ourselves. 

Mr. Erdahl. I don't disagree with you at all. I think that is the 
key point that we should be aware of That we should try to 
remove these barriers, so people actually do have a full range of 
choices. Obviously, if a woman does not, is not aware of options she 
might have, or if because of stereotypes, because of lack of funds, 
like you said, harassment, inability to leave the children to get to 
training or a job, certainly this person does not have the same 
access. 

So I think that is a very important one 
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Ms. Wells, you stressed in your statement something that I think 
was touched on by everybody— this whole area of feminine poverty. 
As we look at poverty in our country, and I think your statistics 
and emphasis underscored it well, much of this poverty is either 
centered in women that might be single heads of households, and 
in their children. 

I think you made this point— I don't have your opening state- 
ment in front of me now, but many of the poor children in this 
country are members of a family headed by a woman. 

Ms. Wells. 1 think some 10 million children, in fact. A very sub- 
stantial number. 

Mr. Eroahl. It was startling to me. This the figure I recall. It 
was very startling to think of it, given the population in this 
country. 

Ms. Wells. We had some data in my statement that I don't think 
I read. But almost one female-headed family in three in this coun- 
try is in poverty. The median income in 1977 of families that were 
headed by single mothers was only $340 above the poverty level. 
That was the median income. 

It was even lower for black and Hispanic female heads of house- 
holds. The National Advisory Council on Economic Opportunity, 
which was one of the groups which really had published a number 
of things about the feminization of poverty, had pointed out that 
the decline of poverty in the past decade in the United States has 
been almost entirely among men and male-headed households. 

Women, in fact, have become increasingly poor. They found the 
gap was even wider among young men and women than among 
older persons. 

Mr. Erdahl. I don't mean to make it sound trite or cynical, but 
it seems to me that the main problem that poor people have is that 
they don't have enough money. We talk about all of the other prob- 
lems that most of us with secure, well-paying jobs aren't even 
aware of nor can fully understand. 

It seems to me that the Government cannot ignore the money 
issue. In the present situation today, the rest of society cannot 
ignore, the business and industrial world cannot ignore, the need 
for vocational assistance, including the more traditional academic 
education, which prepare people for opportunities. Because I think 
vocational assistance may lead to a job which in turn would permit 
a person to buy a car. Such a person would not have transportation 
problems. 

A lot of things open up. Certainly, one of the questions that 
opens the door to more adequate funds to take care of yourself and 
your family is through preparation, training for a job that pays 
better. 

I think that, again, Ms. Shuchat, you have stressed that area. 
Ms. Shuchat. Yes. 

Mr. Erdahl. And this whole idea of nontraditional occupations, 
their main attraction is not necessarily becauses they are often a 
more exciting or more fulfilling, but rather, I think you said that 
they pay better. 

Ms. Shuchat. It could not be simpler. 

Ms. Wells. I think in the CETA program and in the youth pro- 
grams we have made a start at dealing with the question of youth 
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unemployment. Those ' programs, of course, have been cut back 
now. That is very unfortunate. But I don't think we have made 
such a good start on dealing with the problems of women. 

Our CETA programs, Job Corps, I think women still constitute 
only about a third of the participants in Job Corps. We haven't 
made a very good start at recognizing that women are poor for dif- 
ferent reasons than men. That you have to provide child care, you 
have to look at the transportation problem, which is more acute for 
women. 

You have to recognize that sex discrimination is a major problem 
that they are going to come up against, and provide them with sup- 
portive counseling and job placement services to help them over- 
come that. 

We really have to think about these differences and institute 
them into the system. We feel that the Federal Government can 
help in doing this by putting out earmarked funds saying for the 
State to, you know, money that can only be spent to deal with 
some of these problems that are not being adequately met, by and 
large, in most of the States. 

Mr. Erdahl. Does anyone else have something to add before we 
adjourn our meeting today? I think another thing that you have 
emp hasized , and I guess I am repeating it, is as we look at the Fed- 
eral Government's participation in this whole process, dollar-wise 
as very insignificant when the whole budget is considered. 

But it seems to me that the Federal funds are important and 
that we don't back off of this commitment, because here we have 
seen a system that works. 

I think all of you have told us today and have told my colleagues 
and me similar things in past meetings, that as the Federal Gov- 
ernment has given the emphasis, the incentive, some funding, the 
States have responded. Where it hasn't existed, we have had at 
least in some cases, not in all, a rather discouraging lack of re- 
sponse. 

Again, to emphasize what may be one or several of you said, it 
seems like these Federal dollars have been invested in cost-effec- 
tive programs. That is the big business word around here today, if 
we get something back for what we spend. We spend, of course, bil- 
lions of dollars in the Federal Government. 

But I think of the money we spend, if we spend some of it wisely 
on education, it represents the best investment society can make. It 
is a humanitarian investment, enabling people to live fuller lives 
with self-respect and satisfaction. 

But also, I think it is an investment that over the long pull pays 
financial dividends, taxes, and all the rest. I think some of you 
have stressed that today. So I want to thank all of you, each one of 
you, for I think what was excellent testimony today. 

And I will try to do everything I can to see that my colleagues 
and their staffs are aware of what you have shared with us today, 
and the meeting stands adjourned. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 11:10 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Material subnvtted for the record follows:] 
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U S Department of Education, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Legislation and Public Affairs, 

Washington, DC\ January 11, 19SJ 

Hon Carl D Perkins, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor. House of Representatives, Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: This is in response to your request that the Department of 
Education submit a statement for the record regarding sex equity and vocational 
education, the subject of your subcommittee hearings on December 16 and 17, 1981 

The Department is pleased to comply with your request. Enclosed is the state- 
ment of Dr Robert L Worthington, Assistant Secretary for Vocational and Adult 
Education, in addition to appendixes detailing (1) stereotyping provisions; (2) pro- 
grams of national significance, and <3) State summaries 

If the Office of Legislation and Public Affairs can be of further assistance, please 
let me know 

Sincerely, 

Anne Graham, 

Assistant Secretary, 
legislation and Public Affairs 

Enclosure 



Written Statement of Robert M Worthington, Assistant Secretary for 
Vocational and Adult Education 

Mr Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am pleased to submit, for the 
record, this written statement on sex equity and vocational education 

In coming to recognize the inequities inherent in sex discrimination, the Federal 
Government, States and localities have worked hard— and progressed significantly 
in the last decade— toward eliminating or reversing the effects of sex discrimination 
from the schools 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SEX EQUITY OBJECTIVES 

Vocational education is the link between school and the world of work Sex equity 
initiatives are a relatively new aspect of vocational education. As a result of societal 
concerns independent efforts in this area had already begun in education, business 
and industry 

State sex equity coordinators, along with school adn inistrators and faculty, stu- 
dents, parents, employees, and advocacy groups are working jointly to remove sex- 
biased barriers and are promoting full participation of males and females in all vo- 
cational education programs. 

A study by the Sex Equity Coordinators and the Vocational Education Equity 
Council <VEEC>, a professional organization in the Administration Division of the 
American Vocational Association, determined the sex equity objectives of vocational 
education to be: 

To promote institutional policies which encourage males and females to acquire 
skills in nontraditional areas, 

To provide outreach programs to recruit and counsel males and females to enter 
nontraditional areas; 

To provide programs for target groups such as displaced homemakers. single 
heads of households, pregnant teenagers and older adults; 

To provide staff development activities, such as workshops and conferences, so 
that administrators, counselors and teachers can serve students in nontraditional 
programs; 

To provide retraining for vocational education staff m> they can provide role 
models in occupations nontraditional to their sex, 

To provide resources, such as model programs, "non-sexist" curricula, non-biased 
career counseling techniques and recruitment procedures targeted for special 
groups; p 

To provide increased communication and cooperation among educational agencies, 
business, labor unions and community agencies, 

To increase the awareness of educators and the community of the opportunities 
offered by vocational education 
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POPULATION TO BE SERVED 



Sex equity efforts in vocational education expanded as the composition of the 
workforce changed to include more women Over the past decade, more women have 
entered the workforce out of economic need, and more women are single heads of 
households. About half of all women are in the paid labor force 

Women accounted for more than 75 percent of the ncrease in the nation's labor 
force from 1980-81 This increase of female employees was 1 1 million according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics About 60 percent were single, widowed, separated, 
divorced, or married to husbands whose earnings were less than $10,000 a year in 
1979. In 1979, women who worked year-round, on a full-time basis, contributed 38 
percent to their family income. 

As female entry into the workforce has expanded, some groups are concerned 
about what has been called "the feminization of poverty " Today, 43 percent of fami- 
lies in poverty (set at $8,414 per year for a family of four) are maintained by some 
three million women Sixty percent of children who live in poor families are in fam- 
ilies maintained by women Economic self-sufficiency for women and upward mobil- 
ity depend on equal access under the law and improved opportunity to prepare for 
higher paying jobs 

In addition, changes in the traditional household have changed the needs of work- 
ers The average American family is no longer the traditional nuclear family com- 
posed of a working father, full-time homemaker mother and two children Only one 
in seven families conforms to this profile. In six out of ten families, both husband 
and wife work In the last decade, the number of households headed by women has 
increased from one in ten to one in seven. Fifty-three percent of all mothers: with 
children under 18 years of age were in the labor force in 1978 Better child care 
facilities, both at work and outside, have increased as women have gone to work. 

In 1976 the Department of Labor estimated that there were four million displaced 
home makers in the country Displaced homemakers are persons who must seek em- 
ployment because their marriages terminated through widowhood, separation or di- 
vorce To facilitate their transition to the work force, vocational education programs 
in every State provide job readiness programs, job development programs regarding 
opportunities in the labor market, and placement services for graduates of programs 
for displaced homemakers and single heads of households 



The Vocational Education Act as amended by the Education Amendments of 1976 
(PL 94-482) marks the first time that Federal vocational education legislation has 
specifically addressed equal access for women and girls to all vocational education 
programs and job training 

One of the stated purposes in the 1976 Amendments is "to overcome sex discrimi- 
nation and sex stereotyping in vocational education programs" Five major adminis- 
trative requirements of State vocational programs directly relate to this purpose 
They include (1) designating full-time personnel to provide State leadership that 
will eliminate sex bias and discrimination in vocational education programs; (2) rep- 
resenting women's concerns on the State advisory councils for vocational education, 
(3) indluding in State five-year plans for vocational education the policies and proce- 
dures the State will use to eradicate sex discrimination in all State and local voca- 
tional programs; <4) reviewing annual program plans and accountability reports for 
compliance with State policies regarding eradication of sex discrimination; and ('>> 
evaluating vocational education programs for service to women 

Major sex discrimination, sex bias, and sex stereotyping provisions of the 1976 
Amendments and definitions of the terms are attached in Appendix A 



(A> Staff administered 

The Vocational Education Act as amended in 197<i authorizes States to spend Fed- 
eral fundn for actions necessary to ensure eoual access and attempts to integrate 
eflorts to promote sex equity into every aspec t of the vocational education system 
Some expenditurp information follows 



LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 
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BUDGET— FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 

[In mtlhonsi 



Basic grants 

1979 $474 8 
1990 $5623 
1981 S518 1 



Program improvement and support 
services 

1979 $112 3 

1980 $124 8 

1981 $93 3 



Consumer 3nd homemakmg educa 
ton 

1979 $43 5 

1980 $43 5 

1981 $43 5 



The $50,000 available to each State for sex equity coordinators is provided from this 
budget category Additionally States must spend some funds from this basic grant for 
displaced homemakefs According to annual State program plans 55 States and 
territories planned to spend $2 797 590 Federal funds and $990,356 State/local funds 
in 1980 



States have the option of usmg some of these program funds to overcome sex bias In 
fiscal year 1981 35 States planned to spend $2 339.986 of these c ederal funds for 
sex equity In 1979 $1 3 million Federal and $160,000 non-Federal funds were spent 
on grants to reduce sex bias States must give priority to exemplary and innovative 
projects designed to reduce sex role stereotyping 

A portion of these funds are used to promote and insure sex equitable practices in the 
develOv-.ient of curriculum materials, to make the programs more flexible and more 
appealing to males as well as females 



(B) Federal discretionary 

Programs of National Significance provide Federal leadership for innovation in 
vocational education that is targeted to national needs The Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education has funded several projects of national significance which address 
sex equity issues 

In 1978 and 1979 four sex equity projects were funded for a total of $1 6 million 
In 1080 one sex equity project was funded for $446,667, and in 1981 one project was 
funded for $50,000 Appendix B provides details on these projects 

(C> Support services 

To help women get involved and stay in nontraditional programs, States provide 
"support services' to prepare them for employment in jobs traditionally limited to 
men In fiscal year 1979 according to data from the National Center for Education 
Statistics, a total of $887,092 was spent on support services fc- women (64 percent 
Federal) This represents a tremendous growth in expenditures from fiscal year 1978 
when $A8u ( 496 was spent, of which only 12,8 percent was Federal Further evidence 
of increased commitment to these support services is the number of States support- 
ing such activities five in 1978. thirteen in 1979 Other initiatives adopted by States 
include peer support services for women in nontraditional vocational education pro- 
grams 

Appendix C provides State summaries of the vocational education Sex Equity 
Coordinators' activities promoting ^ex equity and providing special support services 
for women 

SEX EQUITY AND V<X*ATIONAL EDUCATION 

During the last five >ears t enrollments in vocational education have been increas- 
ing and changing The following chart shows a three-year increase in female and 
male enrollments in occupational areas that have been traditionally for one gender 

PERCENT OF FEMALE AND MALE SECONDARY AND P0STSEC0NDARY ENROLLMENTS IN 
NONTRADITIONAL PROGRAMS 1 

H"i3n" :9?h \mu 



Female 



tyntultyr,' 


14 9 


1/3 


19 4 


Oistfibuhvf education 


49 / 


51 4 


54 0 


Formica' 


170 


176 


19 8 


Trades and tndu.fry 


144 


15 4 


1/ 5 


Male 








Consumer and homenakmg 


184 


198 


n 5 
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PERCENT Of FEMALE AND MALE SECONDARY AND POSTSECONDARY ENROLLMENTS IN 
NONTRADITIONAL PROGRAMS '-Continued 





Program 


Wl 


1978 


\m 


Occupational home economics 




161 


176 


18 3 


Office 




24 6 


24 4 


27 0 


Health 




218 


221 


16 1 



1 US Department of Education Office at Vocational and Adult fduraton, and the National Center tor Education Statistics 

The following chart shows that vocational education staffing remains fairly tradi- 
tional in specific programs: 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF PROFILES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 1 

ftogra™ Female start Male start 

Health 95 5 4 5 

Home economics 88 7 113 

Business and office 69 8 30 2 

Distributive education 25 4 14 6 

Apiculture 123 87 7 

Trade and industrial 5 5 91 5 

Tecnnrcai occupations 45 95 5 



1 VocaTtbni fducaWi tquify study the American Institute lor Research -il 1979 (staffing profiles for 1978) 

The chart indicates that one gender dominates the fields of Agriculture, Technical 
Occupations, Trade and Industry, Home Economics and Health At the State level, 
males dominate in all areas except Home Ecc "nnics and Health At the district 
level, 90 percent of directors of vocational eduction and 59 percent of the counsel- 
ors are male. 

SUMMARY 

An increase in female enrollment in training for non-traditional occupations has 
been building at a steady pace over the past decade Females now represent 52 per- 
cent of postsecondary vocational education students. The presence of these more 
than two million women students reflect a growing phenomenon — the desire of a 
majority of adult females to earn a living outside the home and to acquire positive 
career skills. 

Vocational education has provided an added opprotunity for both sexes to choose 
freely an area of vocational training 

Appendix A —Major Sex Discrimination/Sex Bias/Sex Stereotyping Provisions, 

Public Law 94-482 

Education Amendments of 1976 

TITLE II— VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

(References Verbatim from Legislation) 

Part A— State Vocational Education Programs 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

1. Sec. 101 (3); (20 U.S.C. 2301 >, 90 Stat. 2169 

Sec 101. It is the purpose of this part to assist States in improiving planning in 
the use of all resources available to them for vocational education and manpower 
training by involving a wide range of agencies and individuals concerned with edu- 
cation and training within the State in the development of the vocational education 
plans. It is also the purpose of this part to authorize Federal grants to states to 
assist them— 
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(3) to develop and carry out such programs of vocational education wittun 
each State so as to overcome sex discrimination and sex stereotyping 1 i voca- 
tional education programs (including programs of homemaking), and thereby 
furnish equal educational opportunities in vocational education to persons of 
both sexes 

Subpart 1— General Provisions 

STATE ADMINISTRATION 

2 Sec 104(bXl), (A) through (I), and (2); (20 U.SC 2304.,) 90 Stat 2173 

Sec 104. CbMl) Any State desiring to participate in the programs authorized by 
this Act shall alp , ^ssign such full-time personnel as may be necessary to assist the 
State board in fueling the purposes of this Act by— 

(A) taking such action as may be necessary to create awareness of programs 
and activities in vocational education that are designed to reduce sex stereotyp- 
ing in all vocational education programs; 

tB) gathering, analyzing, and disseminating data on the status of men and 
women, students and employees in the vocational education programs of that 
State; 

(C) developing and supporting actions to correct any problems brought to the 
attention of such personnel through activities carried out under clause (b) of 
this sentence; 

(D) revie nng the distribution grants by the State board to assure that the 
interests a.id needs of women a. addressed in the project* assisted under this 
Act; 

(E) reviewing all vocational education programs in the State for sex bias; 

(¥) monitoring the implementation of laws prohibiting sex discrimination in 
all hiring, firing, and promotion procedures within the State relating to voca- 
tional education, 

(G) reviewing and submitting recommendations with respect to ♦he * v^rcom- 
ing of sex stereotyping and sex bias in vocational education programs fcr the 
annual program plan and report; 

(H) assisting local educational agencies and other interested parties in the 
State in improving vocational education opportunities for women; and 

(I) making readily available to the State board, the State and National Advi- 
sory Councils on Vocational Education, the State Commission on the Status of 
Women, the Commissioner and the genei ll public, information, developed pur* 
suant to this subsection 

Sec 104(oH2);(20USC 2304. >, 90 Stat 2173. 

- 2 Li* rom the funds a PP r °P nated to carry out subpart 2, each State shall reserve 
*o0,000 in each fiscal year to carry out this subsection. 

STATE AND LOCAL ADVISORY COUNCILS 

3 Sec 105<aX17).i20 USC 2305, 29 U.SC 817.) 90 Stat 2174-2175 

Sec 105. (a) Any State which desires to participate in programs under this Act for 
any fiscal year shall establish a State advisory council, which shall be appointed bj 
the Governor or, in the case of States in which the members of the State board of 
education aie elected including election by the State legislature), by such board 
Members of each State advisory council shall be appointed for terms of three years 
except that (1> in the case of the members appointed for fiscal year 1978, one-third 
of the membership shall be appointed for terms of one year each and one-third shall 
be appointed for terms of two years each, ^nd (2) appointments to fill vacancies 
shall be for such terms as remain unexpired. Each State advisory council shah have 
as a majority of its members persons who are not educators or administrators in the 
field of education and shall include as members one or more individuals who— 

(17) are v/omen with backgrounds and experiences in employment and train* 
ing progra os and who are knowledgeable with respect to the special expert 
ences and problems of sex discrimination in job training and employment and 
of sex stereotyping in vocational education, including women who are members 
of minority gro ips and who have, in addition to such backgrounds and experi- 
ences, special knowledge of the problems of discrimination in job training and 
employment against women who are members of such groups 

FIVE-YEAR STATE PLANS 

4 Sec t07(bN4KAi i, ii. m. I and II, and (B); (20 U.SC 2307 ), 90 Stat 21*1-21*1 
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Sfc iOT (b* The five-year State plans shall be submitted to the Commissioner b> 
the July 1st preceding the beginning of the first fiscal year for which such plan is to 
take effect and shall— 

(4m A) set forth policies and procedures wh'ch the State will follow so as to 
assure equal access to vocational education programs both women ana men in- 
cluding- 

<i» a detailed description of such policies and procedures. 

Hi) actions to be taken to overcome se » discrimination and sex stereotyp- 
ing in all State and local vocational education-programs, and 

dill incentives, to be provided to eligible recipients so that such recipients 
will— 

(It encourage the enrollment of both women and men in nontradi- 
tional courses of study, and 

(11> develop model programs to reduce sex stereotyping in all occupa- 
tions 

(B> set forth a program to assess and meet ihe needs of persons described in 
section 120 (bHlKlJ which shall provide for d) special courses for such persons in 
learning how to seek employment and »n) placement services for such graduates 
of vocational education programs and courses 

ANNUA! PROGRAM PLANS AND ACCOl NTAM1M T\ RF PORTS 

.*> Sec lOWbMlHO 11,(20 USC 2308 i, 90 Stat 2182 

Sfc 108(b) The annual program plan and accountability report shall he submit- 
ted to the Commissioner by the July 1st preceding the begirning of the fiscal year 
for which the plan is to be effective This plan and report shall contain 
(h planning provisions which — 
(O show the results of the— 

0i> compliance of the State plan with the provisions contained in sec- 
tion l07ibH4*A) concerning providing equal access to programs by both 
men and women 

SUBMISSION OF PLANS. WITHHOLDING AND JUDICIAL RKVIF.W 

b Sec 109(B). i20 USC 2'M) l J ). 00 Stat 21K:i 

Sfc 10U iB> In carrying out the provisions of this subsection, the Commissioner 
shall not approve a State plan or annual program plan and report until he ha*- re- 
ceived assurance* that the personnel assigned to review programs within the State 
to assure equal access by both men and women under the provisions of section 104 
<b> have been afforded the opportunity to review the plan or program plan and 
report 

Subpart 2 -Basic Grant 

AUTHORIZATION Of GRANTS AND USES OF FUNDS 

7 Sec 120 (bNlnJMLu. il in. iv. »20 USC £W0 I, !MJ Stat 2tS7-2lSf 
Sf< ^ 120 ibul. Grunts to States under this subpart may be used, in accordance 
with five-veur State plans and annual programs plans approved pursuant to section 
IO l l, for th<» following purposes 

(Jj support services for women who enter programs designed to prepare indi- 
viduals for employment in jobs which have been traditionally limited to men, 
including counseling as to the nature of such programs and the difficulties 
which mav be encountered by women in such programs, and job development 
and job follow up services 
ilj vocational education for-- 

m persons *ho had solely been homernakers but who now. because of dis- 
solution of marriage, must seek employment, 

tip persons who are single heads of households and who lack adequate job 
skills, 

i iu> persons who are currently homernakers and part-time workers but 
who wish to secure a full-time job, and 

ovi women who are now in jobs which have been traditional!) co modeled 
jobs for fe^iaies and who wish to seek employment in job areas which base 
not been traditionally considered im job areas for females, and men who 
are now in job' .vhich have been traditionally considered jobs for males and 
who wish to *n'ek employment m job areas which have not been traditional 
h considered job areas for males 
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Subpart 3— Program Improvement and Supportive Services 

AUTHORIZATION OF GRANTS AND USES OF FUNDS 

8. Sec. 130(bX6); (20 U S C 2350 ), 90 Stat 2191 

(b) Grants to States under this subpart may be used, in accordance with five-year 
State Flans, and annual program plans approved pursuant to section 109, for the 
following purposes: 

(6) grants to overcome sex bias as described in section 136. 

RESEARCH 

Sue 131(aX2X3); (20 USC. 2351 ), 90 Stat. 2191-2192 

Sec 131 (a) Funds available to the States under section 130(a) may be used for 
support of State research coordination units and for contracts by those units pursu- 
ant to comprehensive plans of program improvement involving— 

(2) experimental, developmental, and pilot programs and projects designed to 
test the effectiveness of research findings, including programs and projects to 
overcome problems of sex bias and sex stereotyping; 

(3) improved curriculum materials for presently funded programs in vocation- 
al education and new curriculum materials for new and emerging job fields, in- 
cluding a review and revision of any curricula developed under this section to 
insure that such curricula do not reflect stereotypes based on sex, race, or na- 
tional origin. 

EXEMPLARY AND INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS 

9 Sec 132(b); (20 U S.C 2352 ), 90 Stat 2193. 

<b) Every contract made by a State for the purpose of funding exemplary and in- 
novative projects shall give priority to programs and projects designed to reduce sex 
stereotyping in vocational education and shall, to the extent consistent with the 
number of students enrolled in nonprofit private schools in the area to be served 
whose educational needs are of the type which the program or project involved is to 
meet, provide for the participation of such students; and such contract shall also 
provide that the Federal funds will not be commingle with State or local funds. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

10 Sec 133(ax2); (20 U SC 2353 ), 90 Stat, 2193. 

Sec 133. (a) Funds available to the States under section 130(a) may be used for 
contracts for the support of curriculum development projects, including— 

(2) the development of curriculum and guidance and testing materials de- 
signed to overcome sex bias in vocational education programs, and support serv- 
ices designed to enable teachers to meet the needs of individuals enrolled in vo- 
cational education programs traditionally limited to members of the opposite 
sex 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

11 Sec lMiaM', i20 USC >354 ), 90 Stat 2193-2194 

Sec 134 (a) Not less than 20 per centum of the funds available to the States 
under section 130(a) shall be used to support programs for vocational development 
guidance and counseling programs and services which, subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b), shall include — 

<4> vocational guidance and counseling training .^signed to acquaint guidance 
counselors with (A> the changing work patterns of women, <B) ways of effective- 
ly overcoming occupational sex stereotyping, and (C) ways of assisting girls and 
women in selecting careers solely on their occupational needs'and interests, and 
to develop improved career counseling materials which are free 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL TRAINING 

\> Sec 13;xaK2), (20 USC 2355 ), 90 Stat 2194 

Sec 135 < a > Funds available to the States under section 130(a) may be used to 
support programs or projects designed to improve the qualifications of persons serv- 
ing or preparing to ser.-e in vocational education programs, including teachers, ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and vocational guidance and counseling personnel, includ- 
ing programs or projects— 
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(2) which provide in-service training for vocational education teachers and 
other staff members, to improve the quality of instruction, supervision, and ad- 
ministration of vocational education programs, and to overcome sex bias in vo- 
cational education programs 

GRANTS TO ASSIST IN OVERCOMING SEX BIAS 

13 Sec. 136, (20 US.C. 2356), 90 Stat. 2195 

Sec 136 Funds available to the States under section 130(a) may be used tc sup- 
port activities which show promise of overcoming sex stereotyping and bias in voca- 
tional education. 

Subpart 5— Consumer and Homemaking Education 

CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 

14 Sec 150(b) (B), (E); (20 U SC. 2380 ), 90 Stat. 2196. 

(b) Grants to States under this subpart may be used, in accordance with five-year 
State plans and annual program plans approved pursuant to section 109, solely for 
d) educational programs in consumer and homemaking education consisting of in- 
structional programs, services, and activities at all educational levels for the occupa- 
tions of homemaking including but not limited to, consumer education, food and nu- 
trition, family living and parenthood education, child development and guidance, 
housing and home management (including resource management), and clothing and 
textiles which— 

<B> encourage elimination of sex stereotyping in consumer and homemaking 
education by promoting the development of curriculum materials which deal (i) 
with increased numbers of women working outside the home, and increased 
numbers of men assuming homemaking responsibilities and the changing 
career patterns for women and men and (»i> with appropriate Federal and State 
laws relating to equal opportunity in education and employment. 

(E) prepare males and females who have entered or are preparing to enter 
the work of the home 

Part B— National Programs 
Subpart 1 —General Provisions 

national advisory council on vocational education 

15 Sec 162<aX6). (20 U S C 2392. 951 ), 90 Stat 2199 

Sec. 162. <a> The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, established 
pursuant to section 104(a) of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, in effect prior to 
the enactment of the Education Amendments of 1976, shall continue to exist during 
the period for which appropriations are authorized under this Act Individuals who 
are members of the Council en the date of the enactment of this Act may continue 
to serve for the terms for which they were appointed Members appointed to succeed 
such individuals shall be appointed by the President for terms of three years. The 
Council shall consist of twenty-one members, each of whom shall be designated as 
representing one of the categories set forth in the following sentence The National 
Advisory Council shall include individuals— 

(*>) who are women with backgrounds and experiences in employment and 
training programs, who are knowledgeable with respect to problems of sex dis- 
crimination in job training and in emplovmen*. including ^omen who are mem- 
bers of minority groups and who have, in addition to such backgrounds and ex- 
periences, special knowledge of the problems of discrimination in job training 
and employment against women who are members of such groups 

Appendix A —Definitions 
The following definitions apply for the purposes of the Education Amendments 1 
Sex bias— behaviors resulting from the assumption that one sex is superior to an- 
other 

Sex .stereotyping— attributing behaviors, abilities, interests, va'ue,, and roles t* v a 
person or groups of persons on the basis of sex 

Sex discrimination— -any action which limits or denies a person or group of per- 
sons opportunities, privileges. -oIps. or rewards on the basis ol sex 
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l'J7*— Education Testing Service of Princeton, NJ received funding of $40;*.r>:Jf> 
for a three-year project, 'Credentiaihng Women's Life Experiences," to disseminate 
its product?, to sex equi.y and displaced homemaker program practitioners The two 
publications, "Making Experience Count in Vocational Education," and "Making 
Experience Count in Sex Equity Programs" were also disseminated through four 
workshops held throughout the county and to the National Curriculum Coordina- 
tion Centers They are also available through the Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center <ERIC) 

The Vocational Needs of Adult Women Offenders" was funded at $277,!W1 for 2 
years One America, Inc of Washington, DC reviewed the vocational program for 
women offenders within the State and community-based correctional systems and 
identified and documented successful vocational training programs The project pro- 
vided data on effectiveness of those programs .vhich seek to provide for the econom- 
ic re-entry of the women offender 

1979— Second Look" a two-year project to help displaced homemakers move over 
from housework to paid work through vocational training was funded at $488,017 
E iucation Development Center of Newton, Massachusetts, in collaboration with the 
Welles lev College Center for Research of Women developed the following products 
1) a Resource Guide for Vocational Educators and Planners, 2) a Manual for Voca- 
tional Counselors, 3) TV Public Service Spots encouraging employers to hire and 
tram displaced homemakers, and \) TB Public Service Spots in English and Spanish 
and a Leaflet informing displaced homemakers about opportunities available in 
training and employment 

Technical Education Research Centers of Cambridge. Massachusetts was funded 
at $521,690 to carry out The Women's Outreach Project Two publications are in the 
process of being disseminated 

*1> "The Nuts and Bolts of NTO," a handbook for recruiting, training, support 
services and placement of women in nontraditional occupations 

0 Time for a Change A Woman's Guide to Nontraditional Occupations," de- 
scribes jobs an.1 helps readers to decide whether nontraditional occupations are for 
them 

Schools, industry, CETA, unions, career counseling services, and government 
agencies will use the handbook to establish an NTO program for women The Guide 
can be used for homemakers and career changes, vocational educators, career coun- 
selors, social service providers, employers, union officials, CETA staff and continu- 
ing education personnel 

In 19K()the following project of national significance was funded 

1 "Sex Equity in Vocational Kducation Development of a Support Service 
System," conducted by Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Develop- 
ment in association with the National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
and the American Assentation of Community and Junior Colleges at a funding level 
of $-U«,bb'7 

This project provided four products as follows 

<b a directory 'Promising Programs for Sex-Fair Vocational Education," docu- 
menting 17 prom.sing approaches to sex-fair vocational education for target groups 
^.uch as displaced homemakers, single heads of households, unemployed vouth 

O an annotated compilation, "Resources and References for Sex-Fair Vocational 
Education," provides in formal ion on resources funded under the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act through ihe State grant program as well as materials identified through 
-ex equity information resources 

CM ' Vocational Education The Koie of Women and Men in the Reindustrializa- 
tion of America." a summary of the proceedings of a conference held at the Nation- 
al Center for Rt search in Vocational Education for the State Directors of Vocational 
Education and the State Sex -Equity Coordinators from each State The conference 
addressed the topic of vocational education's role in reindustnalr/ation from six per- 
spectives historical, economic, planning, evaluation, political, and business ^'he 
publication also consists of descriptions of the six technical assistance workshops of- 
fered at the conference These summary descriptions are designed s () that others 
mav replicate these workshops in their States 

«$' Sex Equity Training Manuals -eight manuals t rtabl.' users to conduct work- 
shops on ma mst reaming sex equity technique's and program* m the following occu- 
pational areas agriculture, business, trade and industrial, distributive education 
home economics, health, industrial arts and technical edi nation 

In 1*^1 i project was funded by the Office of Research and Dev lopment of the 
Department of LiImh and the Office of Vocational and Adult Education joint lv at 
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$50,000 and given to the National Academy of Sciences to review and assess 
women's employment and related issues t'.rticularly with regard to job segregation 
by sex The purpose of the project was also to make recommendations and stimulate 
needed research into these issues, to make agencies aware and to influence their 
policy with regard to job segregation 



Sex Equity Coordinators are providing technical assistance, resource materials 
and incentives to motivate change Special projects and products are serving as 
model programs to ensure that there will be equal access for both sexes to all voca- 
tional programs and activities Each state has a different annual program of work 
However, the state reports indicate similar sex equity activities, a familiar pattern 
of changes in nontraditional program enrollment statistics; and indication of low 
nontraditional program enrollment in the same programs in each state 

Activities of Sex Equity Coordinators have continued to change since 1**77 The 
past two years show more "action" and less "creating awareness" of sex equity in 
vocational education Coordinators are providing more technical assistance, data is 
being carefully analyzed, programs that encourage nor.traditional training and 
those providing special services for displaced homemakers continue to promote 
equal opportunities for students. 

The following pages summarize the unique ways in which each of the states is 
promoting equity in vocational education Included are. brief summaries by 
state, state profiles uf incentives, activity highlights; and enrollment data 

This section of the position paper sketches a picture of ways in which the 197B 
Vocational Education Amendments provided the vehicle for action to eliminate sex 
bias, sex discrimination and sex stereotyping in vocational education programs and 
activities 



Alabama provided funding for all eligible recipients of federal vocational educa- 
tion dollars who submitted a proposal for an exploratory sex equity program Forty 
percent of the recipients were identified as annual programs that encouraged non- 
traditional enrollments 

A statewide "talent bank" of local personnel has been set up in Alaska to assist 
school districts in sex equity training The widespread geographic range and inclem- 
ent winter weather demand a telephone and television communications network as 
well as locally -trained vocational educators .o provide technical assistance on sex 
equity 

Arizona is media-product oriented and has produced films, slide-shows, manuals, 
newsletters, and simulation games to be used by vocational educators, community 
groups, and to share with other states The sex equity program is dependent on suc- 
cessful community networking 

There is recognition m Arkansas that teachers and administrators are meeting 
the sex equity guidelines in P L 94-4X2. but the real challenge lies in changing the 
attitudes of administrators, teachers, parents, students and the business coi "nunity 
Priorities are directed at attitudmal change 

The "World of Apprenticeship" is California's film series contribution to sex 
equity with presentations on operating engineers, the culinary trades, carpenters 
and the automotive trades Californ»a serves as a model state for developing cooper- 
ative program- with labor agencies and vocational education to recruit females into 
nontraditional occupations They alho have 600 trainers ready to conduct school-site 
workshops 

Busimss, community bas**d organ izat i on ^ and educational institutions are part of 
n Colorado sex equity {communications network Materials, purposes, needs and 
other information are collected, analyzed and disseminated Cuttcal issuer for sex 
equity planning began with gathering opinions of vocational education personnel 
and with a priotity-establishing task force 

Connecticut holds "Women's Technology Exploration Day'' for the general public, 
high school seniors, undergraduates with undeclared majors, and displaced home- 
makers They work on math anxietv, listen to women working in technology, and 
have hands-on tours m graphics, construction, manufacturing, power s> stems, voca- 
tional technical education jnd industrial ar*s education Tn^re i*. someone responsi- 
ble for sex equity in every institution with vocational approval 
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There is a 25-member state- wide sex equity task force m Delaware that has been 
operating over 3 years They have helped develop workshops serving more than 
5,000 persons College credit was offered to some Many junior high schools are 
adopting mandated rotations of male and female stents in homemaking and in- 
dustrial arts programs 

Cooperative vocational education is providing work experience in nontraditional 
occupations for females in the District of Columbia The program is done in coopera- 
tion with the C & T Telephone Company, Giant Foods Corporation, Washington 
Naval Yard, and the DC Department of Transportation A Project with the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Community Development and the District of Columbia Foun- 
dation for Vocational Training helped four female carpentry trainees restore a 
home damaged by fire 

AH model program projects funded in Florida through vocational education are 
required to coordinate with other agencies working toward increasing the numbers 
of women in nontraditional occupations A Santa Fe Community College project was 
recognized by CETA as one of 25 outstanding nontraditional programs in the nation 

Each vocational area in Georgia provides an outlined summary of progress for sex 
equity activities For instance, the home economics program goal was to encourage 
male members in FHA All requests for proposals for curriculum development in- 
clude instructions on addressing sex bias and sex stereotyping. Materials leaving the 
curriculum center are labeled "non-biased " 

Staff incentives for Hawaii's model programs and exemplary projects have been in 
the form of college credits, stipends, release time, and special publicity for the pro- 
ject During a five-year period, every high school in the state will have administra- 
tors, instructors and counselors participating in an equal goals in occupations work- 
shop 

Idaho provided mini-grants of less than $1,000 each to LEA s for projects and pro- 
grams to overcome sex discrimination, and for those that address the needs of 
women A self-evaluation checklist is used to ensure that sex equity concepts are 
included in the development and implementation of all program standards 

There is a special program in Illinois to identify and develop techniques for stu- 
dent recruitment that is fair in terms of sex, age, race and ethnic background A 
cement mason's/ laborer s apprentice training program is currently training 20 
women for jobs as cement mason apprentices or construction laborers in Illinois 

A sex equity component is included in every Indiana workshop and inservice 
training activity sponsored by the state board. Agencies developing model programs 
that reduce sex bias and sex stereotyping and those that encourage nontraditional 
enrollments will be recognized at the annual vocational conference 

AH area schools in Iowa insure in writing that they have made an effort to pro- 
vide catalogs, brochures and guidance activities that are free of sex-role stereotyping 
and bias Certificates of recognition are awarded vocational student organizations 
for developing and disseminating materials to increase the participation of both 
males and females in nontraditional occupations 

Kansas has a directory of nontraditional workers and a strategies handbook for 
use with the directory There was a special project on employment barriers related 
to sex fairness The 1981 annual program plan includes establishing pilot multi-pur- 
pose centers for displaced homemakers and other special groups 

Three major barriers to nontraditional vocational enrollments in KentucKy were 
identified in a study done in 107!) There is indication that performance skills are 
being compared between male and female students Students believe that nontradi- 
tional enrol lees are uncomfortahle in class Parents of nontraditional students felt 
that certain vocational courses were more appropriate for one sex than the other 

Sex equity materials from Louisiana were displayed and shared at the vocational 
association conference, the association of educators conferences, and the state fair 
Officers of vocational student organizations were part of the sex equity advisory 
council 

Maine provides sex equity mini-grants to correct identified problems, A "resource 
bank"' lists individuals and organizations that are available to assist in promoting 
sex equity concepts in local agencies Studies are supported that help improve non- 
traditional enrollments Vocational agencies must suhmit a plan for nontraditional 
recruitment by January I'Wl 

Maryland has almost JO percent enrollment of women in postsecondary trade and 
industrial programs The "New directions for Women" center for displaced home- 
makers in Baltimore has provided services to over 4.00(1 women since l!)7H The 
center trains displaced homemakers to present ^ex equity workshop* fur high school 
student ^ as part uf their comprehensive program 
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An annual admissions update plan is required in ^elected secondary vocational 
schools in Massachusetts Admissions procedures, practices and policies are de- 
scribed on the basts of applications, acceptances, and enrollments by sex, special 
needs, limited English speaking, and ethnic origin Nontraditional vocational stu- 
dents produced four booklets to help others start nontraditional support groups 

A Michigan study of the earnings gap between male and female graduates for 
1977 and 1978 shows that men continue to earn higher salaries than women though 
there are signs toward salary equalization in the health occupations Program im- 
prov'Tient grants for sex equity materials went to 480 secondary agencies and 29 
comr mity colleges. 

Local education agencies in Minnesota prepare "Five Year Sex Equity Plans of 
Action" which are approved by the local school board. Technical assistance and a 
handbook on developing action plans come from the sex equity coordinator Each 
area vocational-technical institute has a sex equity committee 

A state sex equity poster contest was held in Mississippi in 1980. The three win- 
ners received cash prizes at a special awards ceremony The first place poster was 
printed and disseminated to all state educational institutions. Many local districts 
held their own contests 

There were 1100,000 worth of free public service announcements on vocational 
education sex equity on Missouri television and radio stations Project priorities en- 
couraged nontraditional enrollments, and included handbooks for recruiting females 
into trade and industrial programs and males into health occupations. Twenty 
LEA's will receive special funds for increasing nontraditional enrollments by 10 
percent 

Nontraditional and equal access to vocational programs was the subject of 
Montana's Superintendent of Public Instruction's radio announcements Three-day 
workshops were held for vocational instructors in five locations Travel reimburse- 
ment, lodging and per diem were offered as incentives. 

An evaluation instrument in Nebraska contains quality indicators designed to 
identify potential obstacles to equal access A research project on males and females 
in nontraditional occupations is looking at success, problems, positions, and salaries 
of nontraditional workers Two projects have been funded to enhance minority 
women's success in vocational training and employment 

In-service training on sex equity was provided to all persons attending the Nevada 
vocational conference There was a brochure and bulletin board project to encourage 
males to enroll in home economics programs Another project encouraged 30 to 50 
year olds to return to school and train in nontraditional programs 

Teacher certification requirements in New Hampshire include competency in both 
sex and race equity Dollars were made available to help train two female industrial 
arts teachers. Proposal writers ha*e received guidelines on how to prepare a sex-fair 
proposal. 

New Jersey was the first state to develop a directory of people in nontraditional 
jobs Presentations on nontraditional careers and related in-service activities for 
teachers traveled in a mobile van to various school sites. A special project was 
funded to improve the career aspirations of female Hispanic youth 

A statewide senior essay contest was held in New Mexico on "How Sex Stereotyp- 
ing Can Affect My Career Choice " Prizes were a $50 savings bond and a commemo- 
rative plaque A young mother's center provides support services for school aged 
parents who need to continue high school and to enter the work world 

Special recognition has been given to New York sex equity documentaries in film 
festivals Public service announcements have been aired 300,000 times A job net- 
work information service announces administrative job openings and maintains a 
pool of over 500 iob applicants, resulting in a 100% increase in the number of 
female educational administrators 

The sex equity incentive system in North Carolina provides certificates of achieve- 
ment and press coverage to LEA's showing nontraditional enrollment changes, staff 
development programs, and local action plans CETA funds managed through the 
Council on the Status of Women, helped train women .n bricklaying, carpentry, 
heavy equipment operation and electrical wiring 

There are regional sex equity activities in North Dakota that include equity work- 
shops for vocational educators Each educator from the eight regions is required to 
do an activity in his/her own school Mini-grants are offered to LEA's 

Males and females are changing their thinking in Ohio as females have signifi- 
cantly increased enrollments in 58 nontraditional programs and males have in- 
creased enrollments in 'A2 nontraditional programs over a three-year period A pub- 
lication on improving sex equity incareer education and vocational classrooms has 
served as a self-help document for vocational personnel 
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There are three rural displaced homemaker programs* in Oklahoma that are a co- 
operative effort between the State Departments of Vocational-Technical Education, 
Economic and Community Affairs, and the regional office of the Department of 
Labor "Voc-Tech Encounters of the Nontraditional Kind" was the clever title of 
area workshops 

A phone-in education project in Oregon helps displaced homemakers, single par- 
ents, part-time workers, and handicapped persons improve their job skills, particu- 
larly business math and basic skills Another project seeks jobs with. private indus- 
try for women who are economically disadvantaged, unemployed and underem- 
ployed 

Pennsylvania's program to coordinate sex equity efforts between vocational educa- 
tion and CETA prime sponsors is unique The state board policy on sex equity en- 
courages the involvement of parents and the community as well as sex-fair instruc- 
tion and counseling 

Sex equity materials are presented in Spanish in Puerto Rico where a top priority 
is the recruitment, retention, and placement of women in nontraditional vocational 
programs In agricultural production there has been a change from fi5 females in 
1977 to 152 females in 1979 and in child development and guidance from 36 males in 
1977 to 101 in 1979. 

There have been three statewide sex equity conferences in Rhode Island for edu- 
cators, legislators, community-based agency person nel, and parents A separate non- 
traditional options workshop was held for parents of ninth grade students. Over 350 
women attended a job information fair sponsored jointly by the Associated General 
Contractors and the Bureau of Vocational-Technical Education. 

Prospective employers of nontraditional workers in South Carolina were consulted 
for suggestions on how to effectively place women in the work force. An exploratory 
program for females in welding includes on-site visitations of welding industries for 
counselors, principals, district office staff, and welding teachers 

South Dakota held a youth organization cartoon contest entitled, "Sex Equity in 
Today's Life " The State Board staff works with the Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions to provide apprenticeship or cooperative education work placement release op- 
portunities, emphasizing nontraditional opportunities for inmates of the women's 
correction facilities 

More than 500 Tennessee vocational programs were reviewed in 1980 for progress 
in sex equity Representation of women on vocational advisory committees was a 
priority Curriculum materials were updated to be sex-fair in most programs 

Three years a^o, there were no female welding students in Texas. A special pro- 
ject encouraged 85 women to enroll Twenty-five thousand sex-fair vocational pro- 
gram brochures were printed and mailed to local independent school districts A 
current thrust is to increase equal access and equal opportunity concepts to vote 
tional guidance personnel 

A four-year Utah program encourages vocational opportunities through equity in 
21 education agencies Workshops for students and parents, sex-fair instructional ac- 
tivities, employer tours, media production and development of an equity indicator 
instrument are al! part of the expanded careed selection project 

Nontraditional careers are promoted in Vermont and a thrust has been made to 
encourage the recruitment of nontraditional vocational teacher training Media cov- 
erage of exceptional programs, commendation letters to school districts and award 
certificates to teachers arv annual incentives 

The V?rginia vocational sex equity office provided funds for a workshop to pre- * 
pare home economics teachers to work with displaced homemakers Aviation ca- 
reers were explored in a 12-week orientation and ground school program Partici- 
pants completed thv federal aviation administration examination Four college 
scholarships were g.ven to students preparing to teach in a nontraditional program 

Each community college in Washington has programs and services for displaced 
homemaker* and support services for women partially supported through federal 
vocational funds A K-12 equity network meets bimonthly to discuss and share ma- 
terials and information The sex equity resource library disseminates over 3,000 re- 
quests annually 

There are more than 10 percent females in all but ten of West Virginia's trade 
and industrial programs Each LEA is required to submit an annual plan for re- 
cruiting males and females into nontradition:il programs Specific emphasis is on 
the placement and follow-up of nontraditional program completers 

The sex equity awareness for parents campaign in Wisconsin consisted of nontra- 
ditional career brochures, radio announcements, posters and role models for parent* 
to encourage their children to consider nontraditional programs A vocational equity 
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incentive system provides up to 15 points each fiscal year toward federal reimburse- 
ment dollars to LEA's More than half of the eligible recipients participated 

A study of the barriers* to employment and vocational education services in Wyo- 
ming as perceived by rural women was conducted in six counties. Emphasis on in- 
service naining for state and university staff on sex equity materials and tech- 
niques is a priority for 19K0-1982 Special projects encouraged women to enter agri- 
culture and co. ist ruction technology programs. 

STATE PROFILES 

Alabama 

Grants were provided for model programs to reduce sex bias and sex-role stereo- 
typing Among them was a handbook "Equity for Local Superintendents and Local 
Directors of Vocational Education, Title XI Coordinators and Section 504 Coordina- 
tors " Special programs supporting women in nontraditional roles attracted over 500 
participants Displaced homemakers were a priority in the postsecondary schools 
Cooperation between worn eh s groups and CETA helped with services in job explora- 
tion, job seeking, and job interviewing 

The sex equity coordinator participated in on-site reviews and monitored the sex 
equity plans in 127 annual applications. Special efforts were made to ensure equal 
facilities and equipment for both sexes 

Enrollments from 1977 to 1980 show an increase of females in 7 Agriculture pro- 
grams and Trade and Industrial programs. Male enrollments in nontraditional pro- 
grams increased in Health Occupations and Home Economics. Distributive Educa- 
tion is tending to equalize male/female enrollments throughout the programs. En- 
rollment data were distributed to local area personnel along with recommendations 
for providing nontraditional training opportunities 

Alaska 

Sex equity self-evaluations were completed by all local school districts and techni- 
cal assistance was provided to help efforts in reducing sex stereotyping in vocational 
programs A statewide talent bank of administrators, counselors, and vocational 
educators were trained to assist local districts in promoting sex equity 

Follow-up surveys from local counselors and administrators identified problem 
areas that needed attention This included the lack of women vocational education 
instructors in nontraditional areas and recognition of a retention problem of males 
and females enrolled in nontraditional courses 

Enrollment data shows few students in nontraditional training and special efforts 
are being made to improve enrollment patterns Data is distributed to the State 
School Board, the State Advisory Board for Career and Vocational Education, the 
State Commission on the Status of Women and the general public 

Arizona 

A citizen's task force on sex equity was formed at one community college and in- 
cluded representatives from business and industry, education, and government 
Television public awareness programs and numerous audio visual products helped 
citizens accept men and women in nontraditional jobs 

All the high schools in one county benefited from a project called "New Fron- 
tiers," developed for teachers, parents and students One phase of the project was a 
summer institute for selected junior high school students to introduce them to a va- 
- nety of vocational curricula 

Six displaced homemaker programs were funded to provide educational programs 
to prepare displaced homemakers for seeking employment A statewide technical as- 
sistance project provides assistance to educators working with displaced homemak- 
ers Activities included a statewide conference on displaced homemakers. four 
widely-distributed newsletters, and regional workshops 

Arkansas 

Career fairs are sponsored in schools to give students the opportunity to explore 
nontraditional careers with nontraditional workers Students are recruited m junior 
high to go into nontraditional programs in high school Exploratory courses are rec- 
ommended and field trips are taken to observe nuntraditional employees on-the-job 

Special committees review sex equity guidelines and monitor for sex equity ccm- 
pliance Local advisory boards are utilized in recommending further action. Stu- 
dents ar" encouraged to enter nontraditional competitive events in student organi- 
zations Junior executive training programs that show equal number of males and 
females have been developed Family living classes encourages males to learn house- 
hold responsibilities 
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Female enrollments have increased greatly in agriculture production, carpentry, 
drafting, electronics, graphic arts, and distributive education Male enrollments 
have a large increase in home economics, commercial art, quantity foods, typing, 
nurse aide, and textile production and fabrication. 

California 

Community colleges have funds to develop plans to recruit, retain and place non- 
traditional vocational students. Secondary districts have special projects to modify 
one or more programs to achieve sex equity. Incentives are provided for model pro- 
grams to increase nontraditional enrollments. All community colleges were required 
to use 50 percent of their subpart 3 allocation for sex equity in 1980-81. 

'The World of Apprenticeship" is a series of four slide/tape programs that show 
nontraditional roles in construction, operating engineering, culinary art, and the 
auto mechanics. Labor unions are playing a major role in developing this series. The 
materials have been made available for use throughout the country "Jack and Jill 
of all Trades" is a project that developed recruitment posters and brochures for 
each vocational program area 

Linkages between the Department of Labor agencies and the Department of Edu- 
cation agencies have resulted from the Sex Equity Coordinator's efforts. The Coordi- 
nator is a member of the Women in Apprenticeship Committee sponsored by the 
Division of Apprenticeship Standards. A coalition has formed between labor and 
education to recruit females into nontraditional occupations. 

Enrollments show a trend toward 25 percent to 75 percent of one sex or another 
in most programs There are significant increases in male enrollments in Health Oc- 
cupations and Office Occupations 

Colorado 

A 'Sex Equity Communications Network" links Colorado businesses, community- 
based organizations and educational institutions throughout the state These groups 
send sex equity needs and purposes to the network office where they are analyzed 
and compiled and disseminated upon request. 

A statewide "opinionnaire" was distributed to vocational personnel requesting 
identification of critical areas for study in sex equity. A slide/tape presentation enti- 
tled, "Exploring Nontraditional Careers in Vocational Occupations" was developed 
for persons up to age 21 who need help in deciding on career goals. It includes infor- 
mation on the state's role in vocational education, discussions with students and em- 
ployees in nontraditional careers, salary information, how to apply for courses and 
receive financial aid where necessary. 

Enrollments at the secondary level which show an increase in nontraditional par- 
ticipation include cooperative merchandising, food management, business data proc- 
essing, ornamental horticulture, criminal justice, commercial art, banking and fi- 
nance Postsecondary education enrollments showing a 40-60 percent nontradtional 
enrollment include, greenhouse operation, nursery operation real estate, food serv- 
ices, computer programming, petroleum technology, urban planning, environmental 
protection, and electronics 

Connecticut 

During 1980-81 a special emphasis was placed on increasing the participation of 
adult women in technical and trade training and increasing inservice training in 
sex equity for administrators, counselors and instructors in vocational programs. 

A mini-grant program aimed at increasing emphasis in specific sex equity pro- 
grams substantially increased the displaced homemaker program from $20,000 to 
$128,000 Where extra support has been added to nontraditional programs, enroll- 
ment of women has moved from 18 percent to 35 percent in one year (1979-80). 

Eleven mini-grants were funded and included "A Model for Providing Parental 
Awareness of Sex-Role Stereotying/' "Women's Technology Exploration Day," 
' Equalizing Opportunity in Vocational Education at the Junior High/Middie 
Schools." "Eliminating Vocational Sex-Role Stereotypes by Children Through Cre- 
ative Activity in Playwriting and Musical Composition," and "Programs for Dis- 
placed Homemakers and Women Seeking Technical Careers " 

Enrollments at the secondary level have shown an increase in females in carper 
try. industrial drafting, elect ical, electronics, plumbing, sheet metal and welding At 
the postsecondary level, increased male enrollments are evidenced in horr.emaking 
and stenography, secretarial and related, health service occupations and personnel 
training 
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Delaware 



Special projects have been funded to include sex equity in occupational materials, 
introduction to nontraditional careers for women, changing work roles for men and 
women, nontraditional business careers, and Vocational Education Work Experience 
and Survival Workshop for Displaced Homemakers 

Quarterly reports on sex equity activities are submitted to the State Board of Edu- 
cation, the Governor's Commission on the Status of Women, the Advisor> Council 
on Career and Vocational Education, the Task Force on Sex Equity and to other 
interested persons Activities include a workshop entitled "Women Get In Gear" 
which focused on nontraditional jobs in trades and technologies. The sex equity co- 
ordinator approved over 1,000 projects which addressed sex equity as a major objec- 
tive or activity- 
Some junior high schools have adopted rotations of students through homemaking 
and industrial arts education programs, and two voc-tech institutes have offered 
summer programs for seventh and eight grade students to explore non-trad it ional 
career options 

From 1977 to 1979 there has been an increase of females in agri-production, agri- 
products, horticulture and forestry There has been an increase of males in health 
occupations and dental assisting, care and guidance of children, clothing manage- 
ment and food production and services. Technology programs have seen a large in- 
crease of women in architectural, civil, mechanical, fire and fire safety, and water 
and waste water technology There has been an increase in male enrollments in 
filing, 3ffice machines and clenci! occupations. 

Distnc ' of (folumbia 

A cooperative education on-the-job training project for females was supported by 
the Telephone Company, Giant Food, Washington Navy Yard and the Department 
of Transportation Four female carpentry trainees worked on a project to restore a 
home completely gutted by fire A cadre of student leaders was trained to present 
sex equity mini- workshops to students in thirty junior high schools. A 60-minute 
film called "Profile of Women in Nontraditional Trade Areas in the District of Co- 
lumbia Metropolitan Area" was produced 

Cooperating organizations included Wider Opportunities for Women. DC Com- 
mission for Women, Minority Women in Government, Local Advisory Councils for 
Vocational Education, Roving Leaders (a DC recreation group), FVr-East Com- 
munty Services, Community Improvement Services and the United Planning Orga- 
nization 

Enrollments over a three-year period indicate an increase of females working in 
nontraditional roles of hotel/lodging, drafting and electronic occupations. There was 
an increase in the number of males in clothing/textiles, consumer education, home 
management, accounting and computing occupations, filing, office machines, clerical 
and stenographer-secretarial related occupations 



Funds are made available in all program areas to assure equal access and equal 
opportunity m vocational training Exemplary sex equtt> programs are honored 
monthly in the Florida Journal of Vocational Education A State Advisory Counc'l 
for Sex Equity makes recommendations to the State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion 

All sex equity projects that are funded as model programs are required to link 
with other agencies that have a priority of increasing the representation of women 
in nontraditional occupations Cooperating agencies incude CETA. higher education 
and Title I programs One of these projects was recognized by CETA as one of 25 
outstanding vocational education programs in the country 

More than 22,0<M) equity posters were distributed in the state A series of eight 
videotapes on how to organize a support system program for nontraditional students 
was developed for administrators a* well as a slide-tape course on sex stereotyping 
(or vocational guidonce personnel 

All vocational program* have at least !5 percent males or females Male enroll- 
ments have shown the greatest increase in home economics, business occupations 
and health occupations over the past (our years The greatest female enrollment in- 
creases have been in distributive educatior programs 



Twenty vocational educators were trained from postsecondarv educational voca- 
tional school*. CETA districts and selected school systems to conduct sex equity 
workshops in local education agemies 'Project Explore," funded b> the Georgia 
Employment and Framing Council is ainnd at increasing the enrollment of CETA 
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eligible males and females in nontraditional programs Brochures to advertise T I 
programs were developed The Marketing and Distribution staff encourages teachers 
to place male and female students with employers who are using the targeted tax 
credit program The "Report on the Status of Males and Females in Vocational Edu- 
cation in Georgia," developed m 19M), inlcudes a summary of the percentages of 
males and females in the vocational teaching staff, local and nate administration, 
as well as student enrollment, completions and placements i i vocational progams 
and CETA programs 

Enrollments show an increase of females at the secondary level in 14 trade and 
industrial courses Male enrollment at the secondary level has increased in health 
occupations, homemaking, industrial arts and business education In postsecondary 
schools increasing female enrollments are shown in forestry, civil technician, elec- 
trical technician, electronics technician, electromechanical technician, and mechani- 
cal technician Male enrollment at the postsecondary level has increased in practi- 
cal nursing and nursing aide 

Hawaii 

Several model progrums and exemplary projects were developed at the secondary 
and postsecondary levels Project participants received college credits, stipends, pub- 
licity, travel funds, and release time as incentives 

One community college developed a profile of sex inequities in the vocational pro- 
gram of their own campus and students participated in the project by collecting and 
analyzing data Brochures were prepared to encourage female participation in male- 
dominated training programs and male participation in female-dominated programs 
A video-tape of students and instructors discussing their successes in dealing with 
sex-role stereotyping has been produced Large photographic display cubes were con- 
structed and are on display in a community college career center 

A high school participated in a project identifying barriers to achieving sex equity 
and suggesting strategies to overcome these barriers A statewide plan calls for the 
participation of all high schools in the state in an EGO (Equal Goals in Occupations) 
project within f hree years 

Special project* include the design of eight posters depicting men and women in 
nontraditional careers, workshops on each community college campus and a 
statewide workshop for secondary schools personnel to discuss strategies to achieve 
sex equity, a monthlv newsletter informing schools about model projects, research 
reports and strategies to increase sex equity, and a directory of people in nontradi- 
tional careers 

The number of females enrolled in traditionally male-dominated programs, at the 
secondary level, has more than doubled between 1978-77 and I07X-79 Male enroll- 
ment in the traditionally female-dominated programs of clothing, food, and home 
management has increased by o.'i percent The community college system vocational 
enrollments show an increase of females in the two-year management program, 
mid-management merchandising, aeronautics teehology. agriculture, graphic arts, 
carpentry, drafting technology and marine technology There was an increase in 
male enrollment at the community college level in associate degree nursing and ra- 
diologic technology 

Idaho 

Mini-grants were offered to I.KA's for projects and programs designed to encour- 
age men and women to enroll in courses considered rontraditional for their s««x The 
grants were in the amounts of *.'M0, $400, an d $1,000 The state has a set of stand- 
ard^ for sex equity in vocational education that are supported at the state and local 
levels 

Special projects included a fourteen-hour sex equity program for counse'ors that 
was presented regionally . workshops on sex equity concepts in curriculum were pre- 
sented to vocational instructors in secondary and postsecondary institutions, the sex 
equity coordinator conducted awareness workshops for outside interest groups (De- 
partment of Labor. AAUVV. YW(V\, league of Women Voters, Department of Ecol- 
ogy a resource center for the LEA's which includes audiovisual materials, refer- 
ences and bibliographies was maintained, and reserch was Completed to analyze stu- 
dent enrollment patterns in vocational pr/Srams, student perceptions, and salary 
and staffing patterns of faculty 

Illinois 

Seventeen mini-grants were awarded to LEA's to support model or exemplary pro- 
grams and activities to eliminate sex discrimination. >>ex bias and sex stereotyping 
m vocational education 
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The Resource Center on Sex Kquitv produced a resource packet to assist LKAs 1 1 1 
implementing staff development, continuation training and technical assistance ac- 
tivities This project included a two-day training program for state staff and a four- 
da> training of trainers program for a cadre of vocational educators 

One project identified and developed fair techniques for student recruitment in 
terms of sex, age, race ^nd ethnic background that are to be used by high schools, 
area vocational centers ;» community colleges as they recruit students Two pro- 
jects targeting the need.*. -vomen are an exemplary women '2% program that focuses 
on occupational developr *t for community colleges, and a program tor women in 
vocational education adn..mstration In addition, a cement -mason s/Iaborer's ap- 
prentice training program was funded to train twent> women This project was co- 
ordinated directly with the Cement Masons International Association, Local !M). and 
the Laborers International Union, Local 100 A curriculum provides classroom ma- 
terials which create awareness and help eliminate sex bias, sex- role stereotyping 
and sex discrimination 

The-e has been an increase in the number of males enrolled in food services, rec- 
reation ' tourism, associate degree nursing, practical nursing, medical assistant, 
health aide, food management production services, other personal services and up- 
holstering 

Examples of enrollment increases of females m nontraditional occupations are in 
three agriculture programs, five marketing and distribution programs, eleven tech- 
nology and sixteen trade and industrial programs including fire fighter training and 
law enforcement training 

Indiana 

Projects for displaced homeniakers include "Training Programs and Support Serv- 
ices Necessary to Meet the Needs of Displaced Homemakers A Regional Model" 
and "Matching Displaced Homemakers with Vocational Opportunities —Support 
Services— Refer il Agencies " "Gender, The Irrelevant Variable" is a guide for com- 
batting sex bias with training for administrators and counselors A component of 
sex equity is included in every workshop and inservice training program sponsored 
bv the State Board Twelve workshops were held in the summer of WSO and over 
1,000 handouts were disseminated at these meetings The State Boprd facilitates a 
round-table forum that includes all social service agencies involved in providing 
services for displaced homemakers and other special groups and makes recommen- 
dations tor future programs, services and activities 

Secondary female enrollments in agriculture have gradually increased erch year 
hv about 1 percent Male enrollments at the secondary level m the health a.eu have 
increased by U percent each year 

At the post secondary level, the greatest gains in female enrollments are in agri- 
culture production, horticulture and cooperative programs Civil technology, indus- 
trial technology, auto mechanics, commercial art, photography, carpentry, construc- 
tion and maintenance, supervisor graphic arts, machine tool and welding also show 
positive gains at the postsecondarv level 

Nontradttion.il enrollment increases for males are in health occupations and occu- 
pational home economics Slight gams were 111 nursing, mental health technology, 
food management courses, cure and guidance of children and cooperative programs 

At the adult level females increased their participation in aguculture production, 
mechanics and horticulture Males gained in occupational home ec o'lomics 

lull a 

Local education agencies selected among the following project** to receive funding 
lor m*\ equity projects develop a model program prmiatin/ se\ equity and encour- 
aging nontr uiitional enrollment, develop print and dwtnbute local policy and pro- 
cedure bul'rtins and booklets to reduce >ex bias or sex-role Meirutvping and encour- 
aging nontraditional enrollments, conduct or provide staff development activities 
wh ca are designed to reduce sex bias and se\ role stereotyping and encourage non- 
tradition il enrollment develop, print and distribute a Wld< variety of >e\ equitable 
media nnnt and notiprint to he used in tecnut'tig students m nnnltaditional ca- 
reers tVvelop awareness activities }oi emplovets designed to reduce se\ bias and 01 
sex role stereotyping as it relates to occupational placement develop supf»ort serv 
ices tor students enrolled in nontraditional heming programs 

Multi-cultural norw-ytst state conferences foi n th science snc tal stu.hes lan- 
guage arts .mcl phvsical education and health were vundin'id A simulation work- 
shop on ciafisuomen in the schools was rVid bv the Commission on the Status ot 
W»rnen *n coo|>eratton with s»»\ t jiiity (oordinatois in nine high school*- across the 
state 
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Area schools provide catalogs, brochures and guidances to students which are free 
of sex-role stereotyping and bias. "Promoting Sex Equity in the Classroom: A Re- 
S0 L u . r c e J for . Teachers— Vocational and Technical Education" includes 12 modules 
which deal with eliminating sex stereotyping in programs and courses. 

There is progress in nontraditional female enrollments at the secondary level in 
industrial marketing, agricultural products, and small engine repair At the postsec- 
ondary level, there is an increase of males in hotel/lodging and in environmental 
health and of females in police science technology and machine shop At the adult 
supplementary level, there is an increase of males in unholstery 

Kansas 

Thirty sex-fairness packets contained instructions and visual aids to help voca- 
tional teachers achieve sex equity. "Expanding Student Options" is a handbook that 
was disseminated statewide. One special project was a Directory of Non-Traditional 
Workers. Another identified sex bias barrier to urban and rural employment. Sex- 
fair cnterui for reviewing proposals were distributed and all projects and grants 
were reviewed for sex bias. 

Displaced hoipemaker projects included identification of needs, a rural outreach 
model program, tujd special workshops for vocational educators serving displaced 
nomemakers. A pilot multi-purpose center was established in 1981 to provide sup- 
port services to displaced nomemakers and other special groups. 

Nontraditional female enrollments have increased in 15 programs that include 
body and fender repair, carpentry, small engine repair, diesel mechanics, machine 
shop, welding, and firefighter training Mak- enrollments at the secondary level are 
increasing in home economics, office occupations, health occupations and cosmetolo- 
gy. In postsecondary programs, male enrollments have increased in most health 
technology programs, care and guidance of children, food management, office occu- 
pations, veterinarian assistance, and cosmetology. 
Kentucky 

Manuals were developed to provide sex equity strategies for vocational teachers, 
counselors and administrators. They included ideas on recruiting nontraditional stu- 
dents, sex-fair teaching techniques, checklists for evaluating materials and guidance 
tests, ideas on who should provide support services for nontraditional students, 
^Ifr^ 11 ^ Procedures and several awareness and enforcement activities. 

Ihe toal Employment Project" is a model program to train women for entry- 
level coal mining occupations and how to cope in a field dominated by men. The 
course has 15 hours of orientation and 48 hours on safety in mining jobs. 

Another project was done to inc.-ease nontraditional enrollments and provided co- 
operative vocational work experience for students. Coordination was done with the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, the Veteran's Administration, the Bureau 
of Manpower Services, the Bureau of Rehabilitation Services, job placement centers, 
prison staff, and the local news media. 

Female nontraditional enrollments increased in 26 programs such as civil technol- 
ogy, natural resources, computing occupations, electronics and drafting. Male enroll- 
ments increased in clothing, food management, and institutional and home manage- 
ment. ° 

Louisiana 

"Change" is the appropriate name for a newsletter published by the sex equity 
coordinators office. Materials developed by the office have been disseminated 
through an information booth at professional conferences and at the state fair. In- 
cluded is information on a Speaker's Bureau and data on enrollment^ placement, 
and compensation of students in cooperative work study verifying equity in the 
numbers of male and female students. 

The sex equity coordinator participated in a TV talk show that reach 251,000 
households. Public Service announcements on sex equity in vocational education 
were aired throughout the state on commercial and educational TV. Sex Equity Ad- 
VU A fy £i Unc meetin<fS include officers of vocational student organizations 

A needs assessment was done on opportunities for women that resulted in a 
proect to help upper high school females become aware of opportunities in industri- 
al arts. These young women were provided hands-on experiences in woodworking, 
carpentry, drafting and painting Another vocational project was a displaced home- 
maker center. 

Female enrollments have increased in 17 areas including forestry and scientific 
data, business machine maintenance, masonry, small engine repair, aviation occupa- 
tions and blue*, int reading Male enrollments have increased in 12 areas as food 
distribution, personal services, health occupations and cosmetology 
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Maine 

Mini-grants were awarded thu provided a range of sex equity activities including 
model sex equitv programs, public service announcements and sex -fair brochures 
announcing vocational programs A special project supports studies of programs 
that continue to represent low inale or female enrollments 

Media was displayed at two fairs, as public service announcements on TV sta- 
tions, and through a slide/tape presentation of male and female ftudents in nontra- 
ditional vocational programs. Special efforts have been made to identify resource 
persons to promote sex equity concepts with local education agencies. 

Project BEACON {Building Equity and Creating Options Now» was developed to 
promote sex equity among students and faculty In 1981, vocational centers, regions 
and institutions were required to plan for recruitment of persons into nontradi- 
tional programs A pre-vocational training program for displaced homemakers has 
been established in one vocational-technical institute 

The sex equity coordinator reviews affirmative action plans as thev relate to em- 
ployment hiring, firing and promotion 

Vocational institutes had an increase since 1977 in VI vocational areas that would 
be considered nontraditional for women and in two programs considered nontradi- 
tional for men 

Maryland 

A cooperative project with the Commission for Women called "New Directions for 
Women" has been funded since 197ft The major activity is a center for displaced 
homemakers which has provided support services to more than 4,000 women over 35 
years old Other activities include pre-tnining for females in nontraditional occupa- 
tions, job development and training, conducting sex equity training programs for 
employers and community groups training displaced homemakers to do sex equity 
workshops for high school students, anc* developing media and materials on sex 
equity 

Studies were done on the value and effects of vocational education and on student 
perceptions of counselors and counseling serv ices Both studies indicated the need 
for further research in sex equity 

Enrollment data shows an increase of female students in agriculture and trade 
and industrial programs. Male enrollments have increased in vocational home eco- 
nomics, consumer and homemaking, and business and office education. 

There are approximately twice as many women nontraditional students in post- 
secondary programs as there are in secondary programs. It is projected that there 
would be 40 percent female enrollments in trade and industrial programs by 1982. 

Massachusetts 

All applications for vocational education funds submitted by local agencies in- 
clude a plan for recruiting nontraditional students, efforts for reducing sex bias; a 
commitment to review all materials for sex and ethnic stereotyping; and documenta- 
tion of affirmative action employment practices. 

The staff of each Regional Education Center have been trained to provide techni- 
cal assistance on sex equity to local schools In-service training funds for eliminating 
sex bias arc available for local vocational educators 

Recent graduates of vocational programs have been instrumental in producing 
four booklets to inspire peer-support-groups for students in nontraditional vocation- 
al areas "Portraits" is a collection of character sketches of students in nontradi- 
tional programs A guide was produced to help vocational educators develop ways to 
increase access to all programs for all students 

Eleven special programs for displaced homemakers provided outreach, assess- 
ment, counseling, skills training, placement, and follow-up Emphasis was placed on 
non-stereotyped skills training such as electronics technology, word processing and 
metal fabrication 

The enrollment of females in vocational programs has increased over 20 percent 
since 1977 The greatest increase has been in the following order technical educa- 
tion, agriculture and trade and industrial cj 'cation 

Michigan 

f C rants were given to local agencies to field test a model placement program with 

a g -al of increasing nontraditional job placements Funds to develop sex equity ma- 
ten Is went to 480 secondary schools and 29 community colleges Additional dollars 
wer< awarded to plan and implement programs to recruit males and females into 
nont 'aditional programs and courses. 
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There are three displaced homemaker centers throughout the state, women's re- 
source centers in 14 community colleges and 26 other agencies, and a tuition reim- 
bursement program for displaced homemakers in 29 community colleges. 

Secondary female nontraditional enrollments show an increase in agriculture and 
trade and industrial programs, particularly in electr city, drafting and graphic arts 
Male enrollments have increased in medical lab assistant, dental assisting, nursing 
assistant aide, associate degree nursing and institutional home management. 

The greatest increase of female nontraditional enrollment has been in graphic 
arts, carpentry, auto mechanics, electronics, aviation, and air conditioning. There 
are equal or balanced enrollments in horticulture, food distribution, general mer- 
chandise, food management, commercial art, and commercial photography. 
Minnesota 

Three projects aimed at helping displaced homemakers were developed. They con- 
sisted of an outreach program, inservice recruitment ideas, part-time training oppor- 
tunities, resource materials, and a sound/slide presentation that explains the prob- 
lems displaced homemakers face and offers solutions to these problems. 

A survey of women in nontraditional vocational programs was done to determine 
the support needs of women. Project GATE (Growth in Agriculture Through Equali- 
ty) encouraged career choices for women of all ages in agriculture and agri-business 
through a slide/cassette presentation and a handbook. 

Axi organization of female apprentices called "Women In The Trades" was estab- 
lished and scholarships awarded to students in nontraditional programs at one voca- 
UonaJ-technical institute. "Guide for the Student Seeking Information About Non- 
traditional Careers, Child Care, Community Services and Support Services" is a 
publication of one area VTI. 

There has been an increase in male enrollment in health occupations, care and 
guidance of children, clerical, filing and records keeping, stenographer and secre- 
tanaJ : related programs. An increased female enrollment has occurred in agriculture 
supplies/service, logging, distribution and insurance, electricity technolgy/construc- 
tion and maintenance trades, plumbing and pipefitting, custodial services, machine 
tool operator, welding and cutting, tool and diemaking, and small engine repair. 
Mississippi 

. are displaced homemaker centers at four junior college campuses in Missis- 
sippi and a CETA-funded project of $140,000 was awarded to expand the service! of 
one junior college center. Each center has a full-time coordinator The centers have 
a basic two-week program for students that includes self-assessment, understanding 
values and goals, communications, career decisions, career exploration, personal ap- 
pearance, interview skills and application and resume preparation. Each centers co- 
ordinator works with state employment services on a continuing basis in order to 
locate jobs for students. Referral services are provided as well as outreach activities 
A poster contest was implemented in 1980 through the vocational guidance office 
ine tirst, second and third place winners were presented cash prizes at a special 
awards ceremony. The first place poster was printed for dissemination to all schools 
within the state. 

Mississippi has had some shifts toward nontraditional enrollment for women at 
Lv^SSS^^r ^ in *he following programs: agriculture products, ornamental 
horticulture, forestry, hotel/lodging, custodial services, electrical occupations and 
communications. Male enrollments that have increased at the secondary level were 
in automotive and institutional home management. 

Postsecondary increases in women's enrollment were in animal science, inhala- 
tion therapy, accounting, nuclear technology, drafting, printing press, barbering and 
upholstering. Male enrollments at the postsecondary level were in food distribution, 
medical lab assistant and food services. 

,o3J ere ? ere equ ? 1 enr <>llments of 40 to 60 percent male or female in fiscal year 
W9 at the secondary level in fioristry, real estate, business data processing and 
home management and equal enrollments of 40 to 60 percent male or female at the 
postsecondary level in general merchandise. 
Missouri 

In fiscal year 1980, six grants to overcome sex bias and sex stereotyping were 
issued and fourteen special incentive projects of overcoming sex bias and sex stereo- 
typing were implemented. An audio-visual program aimed at attracting males in 
home economics was developed and a workshop was presented to increase aware- 
ness of opportunities for women in math and science-related fields. 
nv&A ° l8 Pi ac ^? homemaker centers were funded out of vocational education and 
CM A funds. One of the well-known slide/tape presentations 'There is a Kangaroo 
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in My Classroom" contains recruitment strategies to increase nontraditional enroll- 
ments. Public service spot announcements were televised and broadcast on radio; 
slide/ tape presentations for recruiting students were produced in welding, health oc- 
cupations Titles included "It's Your right", "Oh, Yes You Can", "It's Time", "Men 
and Women in Office Occupations," and "Moving Up in Business— Rewards and 
Sacrifices " 

Twenty-one programs showed a significant nontraditional enrollment change from 
1976 to 1979 The programs with increased female enrollments were in agriculture 
supples/services, agriculture products, insurance, construction technician, custodial 
services, other metal working occupations, and law enforcement training. Programs 
with a significant change in male enrollments are in florist ry, dental assisting, com- 
prehensive home making, child development, home furnishings, institutional home 
management, and personnel training/ related. 

Montana 

Reimbursement for travel, lodging and per diem to attend training workshops; 
free resource materials, and mini-grant awards were among incentives offered to 
local school districts. 

Radio spot announcements were produced including reports from the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; three-day sex equity workshops were conducted in five 
sites; a survey was done to assess the needs of displaced homemakers and single 
heads of households which resulted in job readiness workshops and career/life plan- 
ning workshops 

There has been an increase in women's enrollment in three nontraditional pro- 
grams, agri-mechanics, electrical technology, and instrument maintenance repair. 
Male enrollments increased in five nontraditional programs: two in health occupa- 
tions, two in business and office occupations, and one in comprehensive homemak- 
ing 

Nebraska 

Numerous special activities and projects relating to sex equity in vocational edu- 
cation have been conducted Packets entitled, "Free to Be, have been assembled 
and are being distributed to local vocational educators. Field trips were provided for 
students to view nontraditional occupations with orientation sessions before the trip 
and a follow-up survey after the project was completed 

"Women in Transition" was implemented with the help of the Nebraska legisl- 
ture and the Nebraska Equal Opportunities for Displaced Homemakerp Act and pro- 
vided two centers for displaced homemakers. Center services included aptitude as- 
sessment, workshops on job readiness, job seeking and job retention, and referrals to 
community services training and placement programs. 

There has been an increase of female enrollments in agriculture production, orna- 
mental horticulture, industrial marketing, air conditioning, body and fender repair, 
commercial art, commercial photography and quantity food occupations. 

Male enrollments have increased in filing, office machines, clerical occupations, 
clothing management and production, food management and production, clothing 
and textiles, family relations, food and nutrition, and home management. 

Neiwda 

Incentives to encourage sex equity in vocational education include making funds 
available to LEA's to develop bias-free curriculum materials, recruitment proce- 
dures and materials, mode! programs and bias-free tests in vocational education. 

Radio commercials for all occupational programs with emphasis on equal access 
were produced A special project called, "Back to School. Back to Work." encouraged 
30-50 year olds to return to school and enter nontraditional vocational programs. 

School districts and community colleges were awarded mini-grants to assist in de- 
veloping innovative techniques in increasing their efforts and promoting equal op- 
portunities A pamphlet called "Equal Vocational Education" was distributed to all 
vocational administrators, vocational teachers and counselors m secondary and post- 
secondary institutions 

New Hampshire 

Discretionary funds have been provided to update data so that the management 
information system can include data on males and females, students and employers 
in vocational education Grunts are also offered to provide funds for teacher-educa- 
tion programs that encourage nontraditional students 

Special activities include workshops called 'Tradeswoman" conducted by women 
already employed in nontraditional occupations A booklet and slide/tape were com- 
pleted called 'New Approaches to Old Careers " A CETA-funded project. 'Work Op- 
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portunities for Women" encourages women into nontraditional occupations. Guide- 
lines have been developed for all personnel to follow when purchasing and using 
textbooks and other instructional materials. 

There has been an increase of females in agriculture production, agricultural me- 
*~f2J en ? j merchandise, accounting and computing, auto mechanics, carpen- 
try^eiectricity, drafting, electrical occupations and graphic arts occupations. 

There has been an increase of males in associate degree nursing, radiology tech- 
nology and inhalation therapy. 

New Jersey 

Incentives to develop, expand and * uprove vocational education programs to elim- 
inate sex-role stereotyping are * ,rided to local education agencies. For example, 
fiscal support is offered to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping; inservice programs 
were given to administrators, teachers, counselors and agency personnel; curriculum 
guides were revised to be made bias free; special publicity was given to exemplary 
and model programs. 

A project entitled "Overcome Sex-Role Stereotyping in Office Occupations" helps 
business and office educators teach sex fairness with students. "Electricity/Elec- 
tronics Curriculum Develpment, examines career opportunities in the areas of elec- 
tricity and electronics and includes the development of curriculum resource guides, 
recruitment brochures and inservice programs. 

Enrollment showing an increase in females from 1972 to 1979 were: agriculture 
occupations, technical occupations and trade and industrial occupations. Males en- 
rolled in increasing numbers in health occupations, occupational home economics, 
and business and office occupations. 

New Mexico 

A vocational equity center has been established which addresses educational 
equity issues for both females and males. Staff provides technical assistance, a re- 
source library, printed and audio-visual materials, program planning assistance, and 
r«7ifSt°^ r pe .™ n , ne L from secondary and postsecondary institutions. A filmstrip 
entitled, Changing, addresses the myths and stereotypes which prevent students 
from enrolling m nontraditional vocational training. 

rAi rta i£" de *? ior ^ dent eawy contest, "How Stereotyping Can Affect My 
Career Choice, honored two students with plaques and $50 savings bonds A 
women s resource center was funded in Albuquerque to develop and provide pre- 
gamsjto assist clients through a series of life changes that occur from youth to 

♦ rt 1 ^ t ^i Sex J Equit / Ac ! visory Committee in conjunction with the state coordina- 
torwn-piled and cataloged proposals submitted in other states for in a Sex Equity 
Proposal Exchange project. ^ ' 

J^?J!^ • be fl n inC, ? aae "? female enrollment in agriculture production, orna- 
mental horticulture, mechanical occupations, construction and maintenance trades, 
petroleum, electronic technology, water and wastewater technology over a three- 
y ear period. 

There has been an increase in male enrollment in health occupations, consumer 
and homemaking education and office occupations. 
New York 

A six credit university inservice course on sex equity for vocational educators 
trained over 225 vocational educators as change agents for facilitating sex equity. 
That group made over 56,000 contacts with students, teachers, and parents provid- 
in S" 1 formation on sex equity in vocational programs. 

Two films developed in the sex equity coordinator's office received special recogni- 
tion at a film festival. "Turning Points", is a documentary film depicting problems 
and experiences of women pursuing careers "Men's Lives'* concerns changing mas- 
culine roles. 

A job network information service was established to find qualified nontraditional 
teachers and administrators. The service lists administrative job openings in LEA's 
and m state departments. Over 380 jobs had been advertised through early 1981 and 
• P«>i of over 500 qualified applicants is maintained. 

r increa * of 20 percent of women enrolled in agriculture programs 

from 197b-79; an increase of women in technical areas of 11 percent; and an in- 
crease in trades and industrial programs of 13 percent. 

Men increased enrollment by 18 percent in home economics and by 2 percent in 
business and office programs. 
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North Carolina 

Certificates of award and media coverage were given to 15 local education agen- 
cies doing an exemplary job of sex equity plans, inservice workshops and non tradi- 
tional enrollment changes. Special institutes trained 48 vocational educators to con- 
duct local sex equity workshops. Plans to promote sex equity were a priority for 8 
regional workshops. 

A special project assessed business and industry 'a efforts and needs to provide op- 
portunities for nontraditional employees Newsletters on sex equity issues are dis- 
seminated quarterly. Information on women eligible to be vocational administrators 
has been made available for those interested. 

' Work Options for Women" and "Wider Opportunities for Women" were pro- 
grams that provided support services for women in nontraditional vocational areas 
and gave the women hands-on experience in 8 different trader 

Student organizations are promoting sex equity by encouraging both sexes to run 
for club office; sti easing that membership is open to all vocational students; and by 
publicizing club activities with sex-fair pictures, posters and slides. 

Female enrollments have increased in 18 secondary programs including forestry, 
appliance repair, millwright, diesel mechanics, and barbering. Post-secondary 
female enrollments have increased in 17 nontraditional programs. Nontraditional 
male enrollments have increased in 19 secondary aieas in health occupations, con- 
sumer and homemaking and business occupation*. Post-secondary male enrollments 
have increased in 10 nontraditional areas. 

North Dakota 

Mini grants were available to recipients of federal vocational funds that resulted 
in several model programs and projects. Equity workshops were done in eight re- 
gions throughout the state. Each workshop participant was committed to imple- 
menting a sex equity related activity in his/her own school. Following regional 
workshops, there were approximately 4,500 hours of inservice activities on sex 
equity in local school districts. 

Filmstrips on equal access and opportunities were done for student organizations, 
special brochures were written on nontraditional courses and programs for women, 
and a Title IX brochure was cooperatively done by the Governor s Commission on 
the Status of Women and the Department of Public Instruction. 

Nontraditional enrollment increases over a four-year penod show a 9 percent in- 
crease of males in home economics programs; a Z percent increase in number of 
males in office education; a 6 percent increase in females in agriculture; a 4 percent 
increase in females in technical education, and a 2 percent increase in trade and 
industrial education 

Ohio 

Over 40 sex equity grants were awarded to LEA's to develop action plans and sex- 
fair materials Three grants were given for graduate study in sex equity in vocation- 
al education. Twenty-six displaced homemaker centers were funded during 1981 
with cooperative dollars from the Ohio Department of Education and CETA. 

Each vocational education planning district and each vocational education service 
area has a sex equity plan of action that includes assurances on nine goals to 
achieve sex equity. 

Projects have included a model for summer school experiences in nontraditional 
programs; a pre- vocational curriculum model to eliminate sex barriers in career de- 
cision-making; a recruitment, retention and placement model; and a newsletter dis- 
semination service for sex equity information reaches 10,000 state educators. In 
1979, 43 percent of all women enrolled in vocational education were in short-term 
adult courses. 

From_ 1972 to 1979, the percent of women in nontraditional programs doubled 
from 5.5 percent to 10 8 percent In nontraditional agriculture and distributive edu- 
cation programs, the percent nearly tripled Women's enrollment has appreciably 
increased in all areas, particularly in 11 technical programs and 16 trade and indus- 
trial programs Men's enrollment has increased in 11 nontraditional programs. In- 
cluded are floristry. home economics useful, bank teller and general office pro- 
grams. 

Oklahoma 

A model program for adult students provided exploratory work experiences in 
nontraditional occupations, supported these students to get into nontraditional 
,ra»ning programs and provided placement services There were 275 students in- 
volved Employers in the area were contacted tor prospective work experience sta- 
tion* 
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Child-care referral services are provided by the State Department of Vocational- 
Technical Education and in area vocational schools. The State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education funded "Sex Bias Barriers to Vocational Education Enroll- 
ment, a research project. A member of the vocational education equity staff serves 
on a state department of vocational-technical education salary review ccmmittee 
Futures Unlimited" is a slide/tape program for students, staff and community 
groups 

Services for displaced homemakers show that 43 percent of those going through 
one program were placed in jobs. Three rural displaced homemaker programs are 
cooperatively provided with funds from the State Department of Vocational-Techni- 
cal Education, the State Department of Economic and Community Affairs and the 
regional office of the Department of Labor 

Nontraditional enrollments for females show an increase in 24 programs includ- 
ing o in agriculture, transportation, appliance repair, sheet metal, welding and 
small engine repair There was an increase in 10 nontraditional programs for males 
with the major increases in the health occupations. 

Oregon 

A telephone education program was provided for displaced homemakers, single 
parents, part-time workers, and handicapped persons who need to improve their job 
skills Lessons in business, math, and basic skills were produced on cassette tapes to 
be played over the telephone Each student had an accompanying workbook In- 
structors visited the students' homes at least every two weeks to monitor programs 
and administer tests. 

"Balancing Vocational Opportunities" included an attitudinal survey toward sex- 
role stereotyping, provided workshops, developed materials, and trained a cadre of 
vocational educators in the elimination of sex bias. Female enrollments increased in 
marketing, metals, drafting, graphics and forestry and male enrollments increased 
in secretarial and child care clusters as a result of the project 

Special projects provide exploratory experiences, support services, and cooperative 
work experiences for women in nontraditional vocational-t-chnical areas Other pro- 
grams work with college and community resources to find jobs in private industry 
tor women who are economically disadvantaged, unemployed and underemployed 
I here were 8 displaced homemaker projects, 18 support services for women, and 13 
nontraditional roles and re-entry programs. The Department of Labor, CETA, 
Women s Education Equity Act, National Science Foundation, Urban League, Kel- 
logg Foundation, Associated General Contractors, and the State Highway Depart- 
ment all participated in funding sex equity projects. 
Pennsylvania 

Schools are encouraged to involve parents and the community in achieving sex 
equity. I he Department of Education endorses the principle of spx equity and en- 
courages schools to educate students in a sex-fair manner. 

Projects include a directory of nontraditional workers, a sex-fair career day guide, 
implementation of sex-fair career days, and a statewide sex-fair counseling work- 
shop Vocational Education for a Changing World" is a multi-media presentation 
lor community and sc.iool organizations on the changing roles of men and women in 
the workforce The intent is to assist children to base their career decisions on inter- 
est and ability and to promote nontraditional careers. 

There has been a n increase in female enrollments in 51 programs considered non- 
traditional for that sex with the greatest number in 30 trade and industrial areas. 
Nontraditional enrollments for men have increased in the areas of dental assisting, 
dental lab technician, medical lab assistant, medical assistant, clothing and textiles 
childcare and guidance, clothing management and general clerical 
Puerto Rwo 

Five regional supervisors were trained to give technical assistance to 11 vocation- 
al education personnel to place women in nontraditional programs. Goals were to 
increase the enrollment of women by 1 percent in agriculture, 32 percent in techni- 
cal education. 2 percent in industrial arts, and 3 percent in vocational industrial 
occupations Male enrollments are projected to increase 1 percent in health occupa- 
tions, l percent in office occupations, and 2 percent in consumei education. 

bex equity workshops are developed with technical teaching materials in the 
hpanish language. School directors are promoting women m nontraditional voca- 
tional training through the media, workshops, and staff development 

Women's enrollment in nontraditional programs has increased from 1977-79 in 
two agriculture programs, three distributive education programs, seven technical 
education programs and nine trade and industrial programs. Men s enrollment over 
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that same period in nontraditional programs increased in one health occupation, 
four consumer and homemaking programs and three office occupations programs 
The overall enrollments of female by division for this period were increases in 
agriculture from 4 percent to 10 percent; increases in trade and industry from 23 
percent to 26 percent; increases in technical education from 8 percent to 18 percent 
Male enrollments in home economics increased from 14 percent to 19 percent and in 
health occupations from U percent to 14 percent. 

Rhode Island 

Rhode Island College has a three-credit course on the exploration of sex roles in 
vocational education that is recommended for all students majoring in vocational 
education. A pilot project to acquaint parents with issues related to sex equity was 
conducted Its aim was to encourage parents to help their children explore nontradi- 
tional vocational opportunities 

A joint project between the Bureau of Vocational-Technical Education and the As- 
sociated General Contractors of Rhode Island resulted in a job information fair to 
acquaint women with job and apprenticeship opportunities in construction Approxi- 
mately 350 women attended. 

There have been increased female enrollments in agriculture production, account- 
ing and computer occupations, environmental control technology, machine shop, law 
enforcement, electronic technology, fire and fire safety technology 

There have been increased male enrollments in horticulture, nurse assistant, 
homemaking, dental assistant, medical lab assistant, stenograpy, practical nurse, 
and secretarial occupations. 

South Carolina 

Several special projects were devised to encourage women into nontraditional pro- 
grams. "Entrys" (Engineering, Technology Resources for Young Female Students), 
was designed to reach female high school students who have an interest in math 
and science. 'Exploratory Assistance Programs for Females in Welding" was de- 
signed to provide occupational information to females regarding opportunities in the 
welding trades 

Public service announcements went to 12 major TV stations and nearly $15,000 
worth of free air time was granted. 

There has been an 8 percent increase in female enrollment in Agriculture, 2 per- 
cent in T«I, and 6 percent in Industrial Arts An increase of enrollment for males 
shows 5 percent in consumer and homemaking, 4 percent in occupational homemak- 
ing, and 3 percent in business and office occupations 

South Dakota 

A film entitled "Freedom Through Access" was produced and used extensively in 
special mini-conferences Access is an acronym for "Ascertaining Careei Choices 
While Lim mating Sex Stereotypes." A youth cartoon contest, "Sex Equity in 
Today s Life" was coordinated by the Sex Equity Coordinator and vocations 1 youth 
groups. Winning cartoons will be reprinted and distributed as posters around the 
state. 

Programs with increased female enrollments are agriculture production, agricul- 
tural mechanics, machine shop, radio and TV production, auto parts management, 
and drafting. 

Males are enrolling in nurse assistant, consumer and homemaking, care and guid- 
ance of children, office machines, clerical occupations, and dental lab technology 



The Sex Equity Coordinator works with the State Advisory Council in all areas of 
vocational education The coordinator also cooperates with the presidents of techni- 
cal institutes, the Commission on the Status of Women, the NAACP and the YMCA. 

Curriculum materials were updated to eliminate references to sex-role portrayals 
in Ornamental Horticulture, Marketing I, Practical Nursing, Family Living, Trans- 
portation, Business Data Processing and Automotive Mechanics 

All vocational programs were reviewed for progress in sex equity. Written re- 
sponses and ecominendations were made for 477 secondary programs, 47 adult pro- 
i*"*. and 30 postsecondary programs Approximately 60,000 students were re pre- 
Enrollments show increases in female nontraditional students in agricul- 
tural arts, technical (48 percent), and trade and industrial education. 
t.x- Jnients have increased in health occupations, occupational homemaking 
occupations 
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Texas 

The Texas Education Agency funded a video-cassette program named "Break 
Out" as a recruitment tool to bring nontraditional role models to students. A study 
entitled "An Analysis of Problems as Perceived by Male Students in Vocational 
Homemaking," will result in improved teaching techniques or curriculum develop- 
ment. 

Apprenticeship advisory board members produced posters of women in nontradi- 
tional roles as a means of recruiting more women in apprenticeship programs. Over 
500 posters were distributed to vocational counselors and placement offices. 

Sex-fair brochures on secondary vocational education programs were designed and 
used for student recruitment by local school districts. Forty-six thousand brochures 
have been printed and disseminated to both female and male students. 

There has been a 2 percent increase of males in health occupations and a 7 per- 
cent increase of males in homemaking education. Since 1976, female participation in 
nontraditional industrial education has grown from 2 percent to 16 percent. 
Utah 

The sex equity coordinator reviews all guidelines, checklists and evaluation in- 
struments used by the division of vocational education for possible bias and stereo- 
typing A nondiscrimination statement is included in all curriculum materials and 
documents disseminated through the vocational education division. 

A four-year project on vocational opportunities through equity (Project VOTE) 
consists of strategies to assist vocational educators in decreasing sex stereotyping in 
courses and on student career selection Twenty local agencies are participating in 
the four stages of development, field testing, implementation and dissemination. 
Learning modules being tested are: (1) Support Yourself, (2) Career Conversation, <3> 
Looking Out for Life, (4) Equity Ideas, and (5) Opening Doors to Nontraditional Em- 
ployment. 

Leadership training in sex equity is provided to vocational directors and at least 
one person from each local agency who will serve as liaison to the director on equity 
issues 

Vermont 

A TV program called "Across the Fence" highlights special projects which are 
being offered to overcome sex stereotyping Newspaper coverage is given to excep- 
tional programs and letters of commendation are sent to school districts demonstrat- 
ing exceptional sex equity efforts 

Projects have been funded to orient high school personnel to opportunities for 
women In technical careers Workshops have been designed to deal with student at- 
titudes A media presentation was developed to encourage students to explore non- 
traditional career options 

There has been an increase in female enrollments over a three-year period in 
agricultue production, ornamental horticulture, accounting and co* puting occupa- 
tions, commercial art occupations, graphics art occupations and quantity foods occu- 
pations. There have been increased male enrollments in practical nursing, and care 
and guidance of children 

Virginia 

Three projects for displaced homemakers were funded by the vocational sex 
equity office. One was a workshop to prepare vocational home economics teachers 
with the skills needed to work with displaced homemakers. A second project pro- 
vided internships and two seminars to prepare displaced homemakers for entry into 
the job market. The third was a project called "Preparation for Employment for Dis- 
placed Homemakers" in which 20 persons were provided job search skills and indi- 
vidual counseling. 

A slide/tape presentation for use in recruiting students, "Business and Office 
Education Recruitment Materials" was developed and field tested in August, 1980 
Encouraging Sex Equity in Home Economics" was done to attract males into home 
economics programs. 

Virginias program enrollments for 1978-79 show more women entering programs 
in agriculture, industrial arts and trade and industrial education Men are increas- 
ing in numbers in health occupations and home economics 
Washington 

The 'State Board for Community Colleg? Education elected to provide 3 percent of 
their basic grant for displaced homemaker programs and 2 percent for support serv- 
ices for women for three years As a result, there are special services, programs or 
centers for women and displaced homemakers in 27 community colleges 
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Several sex equity oriented program improvement and disadvantaged projects 
were funded through the Research Coordinating Unit. "New Career Horizons" is a 
rural outreach program that provides problem solving, job training and job place- 
ment to unemployed, disadvantaged, single heads of households A nontraditional 
career information and counseling center provides recruitment, referral, training 
and placement of men and women in nontraditional occupations. 

"Dial Women" is a toll-free telephone service for rural women needing advice and 
assistance in finding vocational training and job opportunities. Another project pro- 
vides job-seeking skills for victims of domestic violence. A three-day conference for 
11 Western states for women in fire service was sponsored by the State Commission 
for Vocational Education and the U.S. Fire Administration. 

Male enrollments in nontraditional vocation a 1 programs have increased in 18 
areas and female enrollments have increased in 51 programs including 23 in trade 
and industrial education programs 

West Virginia 

Dollars were provided for grants to support activities to overcome sex bias and sex 
stereotyping and for support services for women. Priorities of those projects were 
nontraditional recruiting programs, sex-fair materials development, attitudes 
toward nontraditional occupations, and vocational exploration in nontraditional 
areas. 

One project trained counselors to assist girls in choosing career and a local project 
helped counselors, administrators and teachers overcome sex stereotyping. Two 
career awareness programs for women presented a realists view of nontraditional 
occupations. A directory of workers employed in nontraditional occupations was de- 
velopment. 

Each local agency was required to develop and implement a olan for the elimina- 
tion of sex bias and stereotyping in vocational education. The local plan also met 
the federal guidelines for having appropriate representation of males, females, mi- 
norities and handicapped persons on advisory councils 

Reports indicate an increase in nontraditional female enrollments in 11 programs 
and an increase in male nontraditional enrollments in 9 programs. 
Wisconsin 

An incentive system provided extra reimbursement points to school districts that 
did . sex equity needs assessment, developed and implemented an action plan, and 
provued a related staff training program Over half of the 286 secondary school dis- 
tricts participated. Postsecondary funding incentives encouraged women's centers, 
special services for nontraditional students, and displaced homemaker services. 

Among special activities wer » an awareness campaign for parents to encourage 
children to consider nontraditional vocational programs, handbooks for promoting 
sex equity; a booklet highlighting twelve nontraditional students; materials used by 
counselors, teachers, community organizations, and CETA program directors; and 
needs, assessment instruments and plans for postsecondary districts to develop dis- 
placed homemaker service centers. 

#vI*\L Go i ernor Proclaimed "Pioneering Through Vocational Education Month" in 
° cU " )er n ^ I 979 and special efforts were made to encourage nontraditional enroll- 
ments. The Resource Center on Sex Equity trained 35 vocational educators to serve 
their local regions. A bimonthly equity newsletter and a monthly job opportunities 
bulletin were part of the sex equity coordinator's tasks. 

The nontraditional enrollment summary shows an increase of males in eight 
home economics areas and five business occupational programs. There were signifi- 
cant increases of women in agriculture, industrial education, graphic arts, plastics, 
and construction. 

Wyoming 

Special efforts were made to help vocational student organizations understand 
equal vocational education opportunities. The state awarded five grants to develop 
model sex equity programs in local agencies. A videotaped program on women in 
nontraditional roles was created and an A-V recruitment package provided encour- 
agement for women in construction technology. 

A survey was done to discover barriers to vocational education services and em- 
ployment in rural parts of the state and included a needs assessment in a six-county 
area. Another project provides guidance in making career decisions and employabil- 
lty skills to single heads of households, persons who are currently homemakers 
seeking employment, part-time workers who wish to secure full-time jobs, and dis- 
placed homemakers. 
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Two workshop per year are provided for state staff and university *taff who use 
materials for eliminating sex bias. Four regional workshops are provided each year 
for teachers, administrators, and parents on eliminating sex bias 

Compiled by: Ms. Beverly Pcutelwaite, Special Assistant, Commission for Voca- 
tional Education, State of Washington. 



Prepared Statement or Baebaea Segal, Outreach Coordinator, Mohbgan 
Community College, Norwich, Conn. 

In presenting this written testimony to support the continuation and expansion of 
federal support for displaced homamaker non-traditional job^raining programs and 
support services, I must emphasise that the plight of the displaced homemaker 
today is a problem of national magnitude demanding a comprehensive, federal and 
state coordinated response. 

A quick review of recent statistics makes the reason for this immediately appar- 
ent. In a New York Times magasine article published on July 6, I960, entitled 
"Work begins at 35", writer Emily Greenspan indicated that one of every three cur- 
rently married women will eventually divorce and only 14 percent of divorced 
women are granted alimony. Greenspan cited staggering mures culled from a 1979 
study by the United States Department of Labor Women • Bureau that conserva- 
tively estimated that there are at least four million displaced homemakers in Amer- 
ica and most of them do not qualify for welfare, unemployment benefits or other 
safety net" supports. 

Added to these statistics is the harsh recognition that America's traditional social, 
cultural, ec onom ic and educational systems never prepared, nor were they intended 
to prepare women for their emergent role as wage earners and single heads of 
households. 

Without a consistent, ongoing and strong federal response to the problems of dis- 
placed homemakers who must reenter the labor market to support themselves and 
their children, more and more adult women will be condemned to marginal levels of 
existence that threaten to drain already limited social and economic support sys- 
tems and resources. 

As the director of a displaced ho mem ak e r non-traditional training program con- 
ducted by Mohegan Community College in Norwich, Connecticut 1980-81, I would 
like to oner testimony on the nature of the program and its results. The program 
was designed to prepare women for entry-level jobs in the machine trades. Underly- 
ing the design was the fact that 80 percent of all working women are concentrated 
in just 20 occupational categories such as clerical work that historically pays signifi- 
cantly leas than robs in traditionally inale-dominated fields. 

Furthermore, Eastern Connecticut as well as the entire state had experienced a 
shortage of machinists that adversely affected private industries' ability to produce 
the machinery that has made Connecticut a leader nationwide. By training women 
for jobs in the machine trades, this program addressed complementary objectives: 1. 
Women would acquire the skills to obtain jobs with advancement opportunities and 
pay scales at significantly higher levels than those in typically females jobs and; 2. 
Private industries would 'lave access to an expanded pool of qualified workers. 

The funding for this program was provided by the State Department of Education 
through federal funds made available under Public Law 94-482. Thirty-four adult 
women ranging in age from 22 to 64 participated in the training program. Nine 
were divorced, four were separated, one was widowed and one was a single parent. 
Among them were fifty dependent children. 

The participants received 140 hours of classroom instruction at no cost to them- 
selves in the following areas: Blueprint Reading, Machine Shop Math, Manufactur- 
ing Materials and Processes, Metrology and Machine Shop Theory and Orientation 
In addition to the classroom instruction, the program provided support services and 
counseling designed to strengthen job hunting skills and employment activities 
Thirty women successfully completed the 140 hour program. 

According to the most recent followup survey conducted by telephone on Novem- 
ber 16, 1981, the program has achieved its primary objectives. With twenty-seven 
women responding to the survey, the following data was collected: 

Nine women are currently employed in occupations directly related to the train- 
ing program. 

One women is currently employed in a non-traditional job indirectly related to 
the program 

Two women are employed but not as a result of the training program 
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widen Increasing numbers of women at both ends of the age range are attempting 
to enter the job market without training and without skillTlt is apparent that trCI 
sex equity and opportunity must become a reality apparent mat true 

f.ndTr7,ST/ n r r fe th ^ p ^ lelM facing the °«Pla«d homemaker. I 
ult™ *ST P 1 th ? 1 wldowhood and *vor» after many years of marriage are 
vZST*^ {0J n ext , reme 'y vulnerable position as she attempts to 
teL^fj!f e8ty ±. and beCOme »'! "PPOfti"*- Because of lack of experience, she 
becomes dwcouraged very easily and considers herself too old to to compete in the 
job market or she concludes there are no jobs. At this time, it is very easyfor her to 
STJUS?" 5T d » e "™«* n ;P*. f<* work, and begin to rely on pubHc 

or family assistance. Intervention, at this time, often means the difference between 
here becoming a contributing member of society or ending up as a lon^termrec^" 
?uni?v SErf .f ^ th ? National Advisory cLc:! on . 
iTi-Yf^^V P e ^' n £"»H 0n .. 0f P° vert y h "s become one of the most compelUg 
so«al_ facto of the decade. " At the present rate, it added, "The poverty nopulatioS 
wUl becompoeed (pnmarUy) of women and their children by about Teyw 200© 5 
In addition, recommendations for the 1981 White House Conference on Agin* 
i^™.*!?* 0 !! 0 / t / ad ! t ,'?r al 8,1(1 non-traditional continuing education fo/oldei 
rirS™.nr n H ^ HiST ar ! 10 «uch basic needs as financial secu- 

™E fc^L ♦™"i tal < T hea,th 81,(1 § ene [ al 80cial * ell -being. Those who do partici- 
£r Hn? ^• ucat,onal .offerings "tend to be those who are already advantage* edu- 

still uS^cted. SCOn0ln y ' thB V8St m ^° rity ° f th08C m08t need are 

Reaching those people is vital to the economy and well-being of our society Inse- 
curity prevents them from entering an unknown and potentially thnSS'S 
room situate ««v equity programs can make contact with these individullfffS 
ctan^ofw^^T SU0h claSSeS begin 8,1(1 therefore, increase the 

♦hS"* ^ % P ^^, e (or J he financial autonomy of the individual and to assure 
rTk nt te be i° w th u e le Y el simply because of sex, is to gain a dte?£ 

h^h ^-v 88X68 t thr0Ugh 2 Ut u the W< i rk forCe - ^ em P lov ° f w ° men i" traditional 
..SJ^tK- v « 8tlon8 t and the employ of men in traditional female jobs, tends to 
upgrade the work conditions and even the pay scale for all. Sex equity programs 
assist in the physical and psychological adaptation of the prospective traineTand 
employee to help assure their chances of success. ^ ana 

Biases still exist with teachers and employers. A thirty-nine year old female auto 
n^hanic student was considered by an administrator to have a"reaJ hwSlcap/ A 
^lXK?f t0 '^ by hBr futUre dr8fting ^tructor that she didn't 

n«?of fc^X ITS?* , ? P rog T am8 must continue to increase the aware- 

ness of faculty and staff to help develop the student's chances for success 

However, simply filling a slot in a classroom and/or finding a job for the hopeful 
Sfe"„i SfiSl ' f th8t «— - *** S »™» «U * measuWy 

The factors involved in returning a person to the job market after work as a 
h £" e ™* er ' are diverse and complex. Usually she returns bSe of n^ed probably 

SSZIll!^ SheiS . PTObably 8ttem ^ n * to cope with: (1) Grirffrom 
loss of a relationship. (2) Financial concerns— sometimes severe. (3) Lack of self-con- 

fhe en n^ n t d ? ,f€- ?5T M » S^rtag. « lack of job skills a^d/or ex^rience ,lt Oft^n 
the need to support dependent children. (6) Lack of knowledge and competence in 
job seeking techniques. (7) Prejudices regarding sex and/or age competence ,n 

nii»H ♦ , • 8 „ n 1 " 81 be dealt with before adequate energies can be ap- 

SlfcrnSs^HU? f " d W ° rk - *" J 6qU,ty 8nd dis P la ceu homemaker programs provide 
de^nd/nMi^ ^ iu'^'T ^' 1, T re ""P"*""* develop the sel&onfidence, in- 
dependent living skills, and job readiness necessary for successful transition of the 
individual to a sustained and useful position in society. 8UCCe8S,ul transition of the 
In our program, during one yea. s time, the following occurred- Forty percent in- 
crease m employment rate. Thirty-eight percent increase m number of partWoante 
involved ,„ training Twelve percent increase in pay raises on thejoti vutiapm>B 

«,; J,Z. S « ^ % ev]den< i e .« the program's success can be and has been repeated in 
similar efforts throughout the country. *^ 

However, now is not the time to stop. The momemtum has only beeun and must 
be kept going A study by the National Commission on Working* wlmenpredic^ 
that the number of women between the ages of 45 and 54 in the work force will 

DlSETif/th^STTi in " eXt tW ° deCad6S TherB is Sti " 80 mu * h to beTccom! 
pnsned in the area of training women to enter or reenter the job market and to 

provide mdustry with this immensely valuable resource, that the inclusion of prov° 
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sions for sex equity and displaced homemakers in the Vocational Education Act is 
essential. 

In a society where we value mother and wife, we must continue to support that 
person when her role is completed. Assisting her return to employment and society 
could be equated to the soldier returning from military service. I am sure all of us 
would concur her contribution has been at least as valuable. Since we are also a 
society concerned about the full development and constructive utilization of its cit- 
zenry, we can ill afford to lose some of our unknown and untried potential of intel- 
lect and skills simply because of sex and /or age. 

Therefore, I urge you to support full funding for sex equity and displaced home- 
makers programs in Vocational Education as a nigh priority mandate. 



Representative Carl D. Perkins, 

Chairman, House of Representatives, Committee on Education and Labor, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C 
Dear Representative Perkins: I strongly object to OVAE's proposed changes to 
eliminate the sex equity legislative provisions of the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1976. Without the efforts of a full-time sex equity coordinator, Vocational 
Education will continue to sex-role stereotype women into low paying and low es- 
teemed female intensive occupational areas. This will cause further erosion of 
human potential and continue to increase the number of poor in the United States. 
Presently, the ratio of poor is three out of five are women. 
Thank you for your consideration in this matter. 



Hon. Carl Perkins, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C 

Dear Hon. Perkins: We are a group of individuals and organizations working to 
improve the economic status of women and minorities, we have joined together in 
the Coalition for Equal Vocational Opportunity in order to help promote equitable 
vocational education in public schools. 

As you are no doubt aware, the poverty population is becoming increasingly 
"Feminine". The National Advisory council on Economic Opportunity has predicted 
that, "the poverty population will be composed solely of women and their children 
by about the year 2000." 

The perpetuation of sex stereotypes in vocational education contributes to the 
likelihood that this prediction will come true. In Ohio, for example, more than one 
quarter of female students enrolled in vocational programs in 1978-80 were in Busi- 
ness and Office courses; the median pay for clerical workers in 1978 was $8,440. 
Even more disturbing is the finding that over one-half of the female vocational stu- 
dents that year were in home economics classes; of these, perhaps 1 percent were 
being occupationallv trained. 

Males on the other hand were clustered in the Technical/Trade and Industry 
areas. Over half the male vocational students were in such programs. The median 
income for male craft workers was $14,837. Thus female students are dramatically 
over-represented in the programs that lead to low paying jobs or unemployment. 

We believe that as a nation we cannot ignore these figures. Using vocational edu- 
cation monies to impact on sex stereotyping is an important way to promote the 
country's interest in alleviating poverty. 

We therefore encourage vou to maintain and improve the sex equity provisions of 
the Vocational Education Amendments. Specifically, we recommend that: 

1. The 150,000 expenditure for full-time personnel be maintained. 

2. Incentive erarts for local programs should be mandatory instead of permissive. 

3. Funding of child-care programs should be mandatory. 

4. Planning requirements should be maintained. Although planning represents a 
major undertaking for the state and involves much paper/work, studies have shown 



State or New Hampshire, 
Department or Education, 
Concord, N.H., November 18, 1981. 



Sincerely, 



Dr. Nishma Duffy, 
Equal Access Consultant 



Coalition for Equal Vocational Opportunity, 

Cleveland, Ohio, December 15, 1981. 
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that where planning is good, progress has been made toward sex equity. (National 
Equit£7 ° n Vocational Education. December 1980 report, Increasing Sex 

5. Funds should be targeted toward economically depressed areas, where students 
are most in need of job training. 

6 Local schools and vocational planning districts should be permitted to expend 
funds to provide Career Education to parents as well as students. Parents, made 
aware of current labor market trends, can help to encourage their children to take 
a nonstereotyped look at all career options. 

We would like to encourage you to attend the House Subcommittee on Elemen- 
tary, beoondary, and Vocational Education hearings on December 16th and 17th to 
get more information on these issues. 

Thank you for your consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Coalition for Equal Vocational Opportunity. 

d, ur tri 2fu F ,° X ' jy** 1 ?!' 0hio; Janie Ro,,ins ' ™ e IX Coordinator, Cleveland 
Fubhc Schools; Eileen Roberts, Executive Director, American Civil Liberties Union 
of Cleveland; Elisabeth Dreyfuss, Cleveland Marshall College of Law; 1 Phyllis Ben- 
tt!? l !\ T f ,e Coordinator ' Clevaland Heights-University Heights City School 
District; Amy Schuman, Program Director, Women In Skilled Employment 



Occupational Education Planning, 

Region Ten, 

_ „ Batavia, N K, January 7 t 1982. 

To Hon. Carl D. Perkins, 

Chairman, House Subcommittee on Elementary/Secondary and Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

From June Hubner, 

Occupational Equity Project Director, New York State, Region 10, Fairport, N. Y. 

I have been informed by Congressman Conable's office that the Hearings on Sex 
Equity in Vocational Education were held on December 16th and 17th. I am sorry I 
did not know this sooner. I have been assured that you will accept written testi- 
money up to, and including, January 11, 1982. In this written testimony I will cover 
three significant areas of progress in Region 10; Awareness, Involvement and Atti- 
tudes My personal observations will summarize the status of Sex Equity in Voca- 
tional I Education in the schools I service through this project as part of a network in 



New York State. 

AWARENESS 



With the inception of the /EA Amendment, Monroe BOCES No 1 was one of the 
first districts to receive a VEA grant as a catalyst for an awareness program Voca- 
tional education i staff members, district guidance counselors and other teaching staff 
attended workshops to develop awareness about Sex Equity information was dis- 
seminated throughout the 10 district service area and curriculum was reviewed with 
ttr i "? w f here „ the . c "7 icu,um appeared to be sex biased or discrimina- 
tory. Self evaluation of staff attitudes led to open dialogues with students about non- 
traditional roles and opportunities in vocational education 

The following year district personnel from the 10 school districts participated in 
workshops and training sessions They developed action plans aboutsex equity to 
use during the school year with their students 

The third year was highlighted by a Non-traditional Career Exposition, called 
Career Choices in a Changing World," featuring non-traditional role models, exhib- 
its and career information. One hundred and twenty five exhibits, sponsored by In- 
dustry and BOCES, at the Monroe County Dome area attracted 9.000 students, 
teachers, parents and other interested persons from the greater Rochester area. 

The current year (1981-82) has been one filled with providing technical assistance 
developing action plans sharing resource materials, identifying role models, conduct- 
ing workshops, proyidingreferral services and giving general program support to 57 
school districts and A BOCES Centers in "Region 10", a Western New York region 
served by Representatives Conable and Horton. w 

'Given for identification purposes only 
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INVOLVEMENT 

From a small beginning in 1976 to the present time, involvement in promoting 
sex equity in vocational education has grown in this part of New York State Some- 
times the distance from Albany determines the degree of involvement in new pro- 
jects, ideas, mandates and legislation This has not been the case with Sex Equity 
The everwidening interest and involvement in vocational education programs indi- 
cated an interest in accepting the principles of equality. Yot there are some signifi- 
cant factors to be considered. More women are entering the work force. More 
women are raising children alone or are living alone They are in need of equitable 
pay for their equal efforts in the labor force New York State has outstanding lead- 
ership in the field of Sex Equity with Carol Jabonaski and Mary Ann Etu serving as 
Sex Equity Coordinators. In the Region 10 area of New York staff involvement has 
been marked by an average of 75 percent of staff members following through with 
their developed plans for action More students are making non-traditional career 
choices. More graduates are going on to technical and non-traditional training in 
higher education Nine thousand people attending a Non-traditional Career Exposi- 
tion indicates motivation for involvement when less than 3,000 people were expect- 
ed. 

There are many other plus factors (too numerous to list at this time) which indi- 
cate a growing positive attitude toward Sex Equity in vocational training programs 
and suBsequent employment Industry representatives are encouraging vocational 
schools to train more woi»c. ; n the trades- They report that women in the non-tra- 
ditional work forces are "more careful* have a better safety average, and are gener- 
ally very valuable resources " Vocational school staff members, once resistant to the 
idea of women students, have equally positive comments about them now. On the 
other hand, young men in Child Care and Nursing programs are being accepted by 
teachers, other students and the work world without bias or discrimination. 

Not all attitudes have changed that readily Some parents and some school per- 
sonnel appear resistant to the idea of non-traditional career choices being appropri- 
ate carrer alternatives Some staff members still find it difficult to change uncon- 
scious discriminatory practices Overall, attitudes are changing Progress is being 
made But it takes time to develop a structured effort which will insure equal oppor- 
tunities for both young men and young women in their personal career choices In 
New York State a firm foundation, based on solid and meaningful goals, has been 
laid for that purpose by some very dedicated and capable people It will grow and 
become more valuable with time if it is allowed to be an intregal part of Vocational 
Education 

PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 

My background in Special Education and Education Administration has prepared 
me to see both sides of the issue in discrimination and the limitation of programs I 
can understand your concerns about Sex Equity 

When I was asked in 1977 to assume responsibility for the Sex Equity Project I 
was very willing to do so. As I have worked with the project I have learned much 
about the 1976 VEA Amendment and its usefulness. ! have observed what happened 
prior to the amendment and what is now happening because of it "Now" is better 
than "prior" Every person educated in this country should have the opportunity to 
choose his or her career path without regard for a person's gender. Organization, 
decision making, communicating, planning, forecasting, leadership <:nd other skills 
are not the unique domain of one sex or another. Neither are creativity or motiva- 
tion Yet these are the skills used to prepare for a "oca^ion It is reasonable that a 
course of study, just like a set of skills, should not be closed to a person because of 
one's sex role if skills, and the ability to learn a given set of instructions ultimately 
become the determiners of success in the work world 

As a member of the Advisory Board for the "Women in the Trades" organization 
I have noticed a growing number of wonien persuing their interests in the trades 
This could not have happened very readily without Sex Equity in vocational educa- 
tion which has been a catalyst for many positive changes in Occupational Educa- 
tion Should the structure be removed the changes might not remain. 

Americanization of a family requires the growth of at least one generation It is 
likely the provision of equal opportunities in vocational education will also take 
time and organized effort Good things are happening but positive changes do take 
time. 

It is my hope that your committee will take into consideration all progress when 
making the decisions which have to be made One reason our Country became great 
is because leaders were active and far-sighted Recognizing that equal educational 
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opportunity should be the right of every citizen, and acting upon that recognition to 
maintain a fresh dynamic positive force in education, such as Sex Equity Coordina- 
tors, will expand the greatness of today and insure equal educational and vocational 
opportunities for the children of tomorrow. 

June Hubner. 

Non-traditional Career Expo— Monroe County, N.Y., November 1980 




Project on Equal Education Rights, 

Washington, B.C. January U, 1982. 

Hon. Carl Perkins, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education 
House of Representatives, Washington, B.C. 

t Dear Chairman Perkins: Thank you for giving us the opportunity to present our 
views on the importance of sex equity in vocational education. 

Elizabeth Giese, the Director of the Michigan Project on Equal Education Rights 
^P 1 ?!^ * statement detailing the impact of the sex equity provisions of the 
1976 Vocational Education Act in Michigan. The Michigan Project on Equal Educa- 
tion Rights is a vigorous rnd active community-based organization-a local offshoot 
ot our national organization. The community groups participating in the project are 
particularly interested in job-relating training in a time of high unemployment and 
changing technology. r J 

Based on pur experience in Michigan, we make the following recommendations 
for reauthorization of the Act- 
Maintain the $50,000 setaside to support at least one full-time staff person to 
work on sex equity in vocational education. 

Continue the requirements for appropriate representation of women and minor- 
ities on state and local advisory councils. 

Continue collection of data on enrollments b> race and sex through the Vocation- 
al Education Data System. 

In addition to Ms. Giese's statement, we would like pages 14-21 of You See The 
Cat Walking and pages 16-22 of the Status of Sex Equity m the Detroit Public 
schools included as an addendum to our testimony Both contain comprehensive sta- 
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tistics on the position of young women and men in Michigan's secondary vocational 
system. 

We are pleased to see you taking leadership on this vital issue and hope your in- 
terest will continue. If you have any further questions or if we can be of assistance 
in other areas of common concern, please do not hesitate to contact us 
Sincerely, 

Holly Knox, Director. 

Enclosures. 

Prepared Testimony or Elizabeth Giese, Director, Michigan Project on Equal 

Education Rights 

For today's children, economic pressures and trends in new technology mean a 
future vastly different from the times in which our schools' educational foundations 
were established. In vocational education we see the strongest and clearest reflec- 
tion of the sex role stereotyping that still persists in many forms in all aspects of 
education. 

In Michigan, the vocational education system has existed on the current statewide 
scale for only about 20 years. But greater changes have occurred in society during 
that short time. Many of the patterns and practices developed over the last two dec- 
ades as vocational education has grown in Michigan have served to further limit the 
options and opportunities of girls and boys. 

The federal priorities set down in the sex equity provisions of the 1976 Vocational 
Education Act has led to many new programs and activities to overcome bias and 
stereotyping at the local level. In order to continue this work, the sex equity provi- 
sions must be maintained and strengthened in any new reauthorization of the Act 

Oyer the past three years the Project on Equal Education Rights (PEER) has de^ 
E °£r m * Ml ? hi ? an a P ilot Project to help citizens learn about their local schools 
iii-U) and to look at how sex bias and discrimination has affected the education of 
our children. Our observations at both the state and local level indicate that sex 
role stereotyping still operates to prevent students from recognizing the wide range 
of vocational-technical options. 

In December 1980, we issued a comprehensive report documenting the status of 
women and girls in Michigan's public schools. The report. You See the Cat Walking: 
A Report on the Findings of the Michigan Project on Equal Education Rights, re- 
vealed traditional patterns of enrollments in high school vocational programs. We 
found that young women accounted for 47 percent of the students in occupationally- 
related programs in 1978-79. However, male high school students dominate the vo- 
cational technical courses leading to entry into either high paying jobs or post-sec- 
ondary training programs which promise high wages in the future. Women remain 
clusterea in programs leading to traditional female occupations More than 38 per- 
cent are preparing for office occupations and about 14 percent are preparing for 
child care and home economics related occupations. 
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In the largest school district in Michigan— Detroit—the stereotyping was evident, 
as it was in all districts where local PEER groups looked at their schools. About 30 
percent of the females in vocational education are in non job-related programs and 
almost half, 49 percent, are in office programs. 



FEMALE 



Enrollment, 1979-1900 

Each figurt represent* 1% of total enrollment 
or approximately 290 students. 
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A 1979 study completed for the State Advisory Council for Vocational Education 
pointed out a partial explanation for this continued sex segregation in vocational 
programs. While staff surveyed during the study indicated that teachers felt stu- 
dents were being encouraged to enroll in non-traditional programs, only 18 percent 
of the students felt they had been encouraged to pursue training in an area non- 
traditional for their sex. Supporting statistics in Detroit show only seven percent or 
2,804 students were enrolled in non-traditional classes. 

Perhaps Michigan has been a typical state regarding our accomplishments related 
to achieving sex equity as measured by enrollment data. Certainly we have not 
achieved this goal nor the goals of PEER to truly eliminate barriers to equal options 
and opportunities for both girls and boys in education. However our state is current- 
ly involved in many activities which we hope will bring our vocational program 
closer to this goal. Most of these activities have been undertaken because of the fed- 
eral requirements of the Vocational Education Act. 

In our state, our full-time vocational education sex equity coordinator, Dr. Sara 
Lincoln, has held her position for just three years. During that time she began the 
state's "Lighthouse" program, a program which organizes and involves school 
staff — counselors, teachers, administrators — in developing and implementing activi- 
ties to overcome sex bias in the schools. 

Each school district participates in the Lighthouse project voluntarily. So far, 49 
Career Education Planning Districts (CEPDs)— the state is divided into 53 CEPDs— 
have participated in the project. Next year, the vocational sex equity projects will 
reach all the CEPDs. 

This reaching out is obviously a slow process. Each CEPD has many school dis- 
tricts; there are 570 school districts in Michigan. The Lighthouse Recruitment 
Models are now at 64 sites. Obviously it will be some time before the activities of 
the sex equity coordinator reaches all school districts and all students. 

In addition, since the vocational education activities are aimed at seventh and 
eighth graders, it will be at least four years before we can begin to judge the prog- 
ress of these programs by such measures as course enrollments. 

Since there is so much work still to be done, we urge Congress to continue support 
for the provisions for at least one person to work full-time on sex equity. It is clear 
that in order to complete the activities and processes now underway, we must be 
able to rely on the sex equity coordinator. We are asking for the opportunity to 
carry on the programs until we are sure that all students have a sex fair education. 

One of our concerns with the possibility of the government withdrawing support 
for sex equity mechanisms in education is that it would be so wasteful So much 
time, effort and money have been put into the educationally sound sex equity pro- 
jects we currently have in place that it seems tremendously wasteful to now consid- 
er retracting them. We are asking that Congress stand by programs they have 
helped institute through regulatory requirements so that the work of the last three 
years will not be wasted and to provide much needed continuity in educational pro- 
grams at the local level. 

As a locally-based organization in Michigan, we would like to testify as to the use- 
fulness of the vocational education statistics collected by the federal government. In 
any successful business the products and process are measured numerically. To us it 
is a very basic requirement that the educational system should be able to tell us 
how many students are taking what programs. These statistics have helped docu- 
ment inequities which are present due to sex, race or handicap— facts which for 
lack of data may previously have been disputed. These statistics help citizens meas- 
ure progress and hold the educational system accountable. 

The Vocational Education Data System (VEDS) forms are an excellent vehicle for 
collecting and reporting data and each year the process becomes easier at the local 
level. However, in discussing this issue with the state Voc-Tech planning depart- 
ment, Dr. Lola Jeffries-Jackson points out that some of the analysis and level of 
deta l required in vocational planning goes beyond the actual needs of the depart- 
ment ana duplicates the information provided on VEDS forms. This is one area 
where, while cautioning against throwing the baby out with the bath water, the 
data analysis and reporting load might be lightened. 

Another facet of the Vocational Education Act that has worked well is the re- 
quirement for hearings on the annual plan and accountability report. In Michigan 
the Department of Education has gone beyond the minimal requirement. There are 
four public meetings at which criticisms and suggestions for the plan are given. 
These are held at geographically diverse locations. Until recently four hearings 
were also held around the state once the plan had been developed. (Now because of 
funding cuts only the single required hearing can be held ) This planning process 
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has led to a constantly evolving and improving state plan which includes the input 
ot local educators and citizens 
During those hearings no one has testified against the legulations; definition of 
appropriate representation of women and minorities on vocational education advi- 
sory councils according to the hearings' coordinator The state of Michigan has will- 
ingly complied with this regulation and PEER feels it is important to the democrat- 
ic participation of citizens in all states. While Michigan would probably continue its 
efforts to ensure appropriate representation" this requirement is necessarily man- 
datory so that all citizens will be guaranteed this right to participation in local and 
state education 

In summary, PEER supports present regulations requiring a full-time sex equity 
coordinator with full funding of the $50,000 designated to support the sex equity 
coordinator s functions Women and minorities should continue to be ensured "ai> 
propnate representation" on both state and local vocational education advisory 
councils Present sex equity provisions in the Vocational Education Act continue to 
be needed and should be reauthorized to provide programmatic continuity at the 
local level and to prevent waste of the time, effort and money already invested in 
educationally sound programs that are as yet only partially instituted. 

Excerpt From the Status of Sex Equity in the Detroit Public School System a 
Sep?e R mber 1981 FlNDINGS OF THE D*™ 011, Project on Equal Education Rights, 

vocational education 

Vocational education programs will be responsible for preparing young poeple for 
the new technological job market that is currently developing It is necessary to pre- 
pare both male and female students so they can compete for these jobs based on 
their skills. J 

According to the Women's Bureau of the U S. Department of Labor nine out of 10 
young women graduating from high schools today will be employed outside their 
homes for 25 years if they marry and have children, 35 years if they marry and 
have no children and 4i> years if they remain single. In 1978, 48 percent of all mar- 
ried women were in the paid labor force 47 percent of all married white women; 58 
percent of all married Black women; 44 percent of all married Hispanic women 

I he proportion of blac'* families with two or more income producers is shrinking 
In a recent 10 years the rate for black families fell to 48 from 58 percent. In the 
same period the comparable rate for white families rose to 56 from 52 percent 
About four of every 10 black families nowadays is headed by a female. A decade ago 
the ratio was only one in four. The income of a family headed by a female, whether 
minority or white, tends to be a lot lower than a family with a male breadwinner 

These statistics speak to the need to prepare young women for more than the role 
of homemaker, yet 30 percent of the females fn vocational education are in home 
economics courses that do not lead to jobs. (This figure includes the consumer educa- 
tion program requirement for all ninth graders ) The figure of 59 cents for every $1 
is still valid in reference to earnings of females and males Minority women earn 
less than any other group of workers In 1977 the median income of white male 
workers was $lo.2J0, for minority males, $11,053, for white females, $8,787; and for 
minority females, $8,383 The goal should be equal pay for equal skills and work 

Male students as well as female students need to be able to take advantage of the 
valuable life skills information available to them through such courses as home eco- 
nomics and family life All students need a basic understanding and knowledge of 
those things that affect their decisionmaking process in the market place 

It is economically wise to encourage students to explore the educational options 
ayai able to them through vocational courses, especially the nontraditional options. 
Nontraditional careers for either men or women are those in which very few of the 
opposite sex are found, such as female telephoine hnepersons or male secretary/ re- 
ceptionists ' 

Training for nontraditional careers will mean an opportunity to earn higher 
wages, especially for women For both women and men it will mean more experi- 
ences for working together and learning that role expectations need not hinder 
their job options 

What is being done 

Expanding Vocational Options Program. -The Michigan Department of Education 
provided funds for the school year 1979-80 for Recruitment Model Projects designed 
to eliminate sex stereotyping and to increase male and female enrollment in courses 
considered nontraditional for their sex In cases where the project impacted upon 
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Junior High School students, the intent was to increase male and female interest in 
vocations— careers considered nontraditional for their sex Each project was imple- 
mented in three stages: 

1. revision of vocational brochures and other guidance materials; 

2. inservice sessions for staff members; 

3. involvement of students in use of sex equity materials. 

There were four high schools in the Detroit Public School System involved in the 
program: Pershing High School, Southwestern High School, Central High School 
and Cooley High School 

The program's intent was to interest schools in incorporating the Expanded Voca- 
tional Options materials into other course work such as career or consumer educa- 
tion classes. 

Vocational Technical Centers.- 1 According to vocational education instructors sur- 
veyed in the Vocational Education component of the Desegregation Court Order 
there is a general belief that the quality of vocational education has declined since 
court-ordered desegregation began in 1975. This is significant because there was a 
specific provision in the court order for improvement of existing programs 

As part of the desegregation plan for the Detroit Public Schools Judge Robert E. 
Demascio ordered the construction of five area vocational schools. 

One of the five centers, the Ethel ene Crockett Center located on Mack Avenue, is 
in operation and health occupations, graphic arts, commercial arts, commercial pho- 
tography and business machine maintenance are taught there. 

There are three others still under construction with plans for two of those to open 
in September of 1981 and the Aerospace Center to open in 1982. Since the three 
newest buildings will be named after men we hope the aerospace center will be 
named after a woman. We suggest The Bessie Coleman Aerospace Center after the 
first licensed black pilot (See Appendix.) 

General Superintendent Dr. Arthur Jefferson appointed Area Vocational Commit- 
tees to develop educational specification plans for the Centers, each of which will 
provide training to approximately 7,000 eleventh and twelfth graders. 

These centers have the potential to train both boys and girls for a large number 
of job options that will allow them to compete in the job market. 

WkU PEER found 

Sex Sterotyping.Students are still being encouraged to enter primarily tradition- 
al courses for boys and girls. The percentages speak for themselves. In 1978 there 
were 16 courses that were predominately male, 15 predominatly female and six that 
were 100 percent male One group is said to "predominate" when there is 80 percent 
or more of either females or males. The figures for the school year 1979-80 showed 
an increase in courses where enrollment of males or females is predominant. There 
were 25 for males and 30 for females. There were eight courses that were 100 male 
and three that were 100 percent female. 
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The chart on the prewous page s»how& that onl> a small number of program*- 
23— art program* with at least an *0-2D 'balance" of females and males 

About 2.804 student*, or 7 percent were enrolled in nontraditional class** Stu 
dents who are in courses dominated b> the other sex are called pioneers or nontra 
ditional students because they are trying out a program not usually taken by stu- 
dents of their own sex Courses such as carpentry where there are 79 males and one 
female or an office procedure course where ^ females and nine males ar* entolled 
are examples of students taking nontraditional classes Courses virtually closed to 
.students of the nontraditional gender are 



Courses 100 p-rwnt Male — Body and Fender. Specialisation. Auto. Power Plant. 
Blueprint Reading. Sheet Metal. Refrigeration. Apprenticeship Guidance. Industrial 
Education Co-op 

Courses 100 percent Females — Health Occupations Cluster. Non -occupational 
Home Economics Child Development. Family Health 

In 1978, Market Opinion Research did a study for the Michigan Women's Commis- 
sion which revealed that Michigan women do show an interest in training for non- 
traditional occupations Twenty-five percent of the women surveyed indicated they 
were very interested 

In response to the question, if government-funded training or retraining were 
available to train you for a nontraditional occupation how interested would you be 
in participating in this r \ 55 percent of the black women and 23 percent of the 
white women responded they would be very interested In a breakdown by area 44 
percent of Detroit women and 30 percent of the women from both outstate cities 
and the Detroit surburbs responded positively- 
Recent staff surveys showed teachers felt students were being encouraged to 
enroll in non traditional training programs, but only 1* percent of the students felt 
they had been encouraged to pursue training in an area nontraditional for their sex 
The State Advisory Council for Vocational Education contracted for this study of 
Detroit Public Schools in March of 1979 The chart on the next page shows how tra- 
ditional patterns prevail 
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Almost half, 49 percent, of the females taking vocational education are in office 
programs. It is the largest program offered through Detroit Public Schools vocation- 
al education with 14,535 enrollees including 4,621 students in an office business pro- 
gram. 

' rnere students in the occupational preparation vocational education 

program. There are an additional 10,671 students in home economics courses which 
do not prepare students for jobs This includes a consumer education program re- 
quired of both girls and boys in the ninth grade. About 30 percent of the females 
and 23 percent of the males in vocational education are in non-job-related programs 

Trade and Industrial programs are those most likely to lead to well-paying jobs in 
the future. However, females are only 16 percent of the enrollees (V 3 of whom are in 
Cosmetology). They found in significant numbers in only three of the programs- Cos- 
metology (374/f-26/m), Criminal Justice (2807f-353/m> and Drafting Occupations 
(255/ f— 1,967/ m). 

Other Negative Stereotypes.— Vocational Educational Department heads stated in 
the June 1978 Progress Report of the Vocational Education Component of the De- 
segregation Court Order that they do not perceive counselors as positively encourag- 
ing students to consider vocational education and careers. Also there has been some 
feeling that maladjusted and less academic student' ire programmed in vocational 
education. 

In the "March 1979 Report of the Student Selection Criteria Committee for the 
Detroit Area Vocational Technical Centers" this problem was also addressed. The 
committee concluded that if the vocational technical centers are to become viable 
training centers, the counterproductive dumping ground image must be changed. 

Peers and parents many times play a key part in discouraging students from 
being pioneers m vocational programs It is necessary for the schools to involve the 
community in an educational program to help people understand that vocational 
education programs prepare students not only for jobs that pay well, but help them 
develop marketable skills that give them possible opportunities to go into training 
programs a f ter graduation from high school. 

What people told us 

Aerospace Teacher "We don't have a problem with sex discrimination in my 
classroom because we don't have any girls." 

Teacher U AU males do not need the same kind of activities. Kids (male and 
female) are different The important ideas are opportunity and choice for all stu- 
dents, both male and female " 

PE Teacher: "Classes are not closed, few students elect to enroll as nontraditional 
students in 'traditional* male or female classes." 

Counselor "I'm trying to get as many female career speakers in nontraditional 
jobs as possible to talk to students about jobs " 

Student. "I have not done anything to achieve sex equity in my school." 
What should be done 

While the new vocational technical centers are certain to reduce the negative atti- 
tude toward vocational education, lingering negative attitudes must be de-ilth with 
continually just as the issue of sex equity and the need for encouraging males and 
temals to go into the nontradit.onal careers must be acted upon continually. 

The Student Selection Criteria Committee feels a trend must be established 
whereby the centers are perceived by educators, students, parents and those in- 
volved in business and industry as institutions with high standards of training that 
lead to successful employment 

There must be a working relationship developed with the school system and busi- 
ness and industry to provide placement opportunities. PEERs concern is that these 
joint efforts of business and industry to assist in developing training programs will 
continue to reinforce sex bias in education and the workplace unless it is conscious- 
ly part of the plan to provide equal options and opportunities for both girls and 
boys 6 

As was stated earlier, it is important that community education on the vocational 
education programs must he provided by the school system s0 a better understand- 
ing of the benefits and advantages can be gained 

It is recommended that the school system provide more indepth inservice for 
counselors and vocational education staff to ensure that they provide equal access to 
all courses by both boys and girls. The school system should also monitor course en- 
rollments more closely and check on where there is a need to encourage recruit- 
ment of mor* males and females 
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Because it is economically wise to prepare students for the technical job market of 
the future, career classes should also share the responsibility for exposing students 
to a variety of job options. 

Recommended criteria for students admission to the Vocational Technical Centers 
should include positive steps to insure that applicants are aware of their right to 
equity in admission and that they are judged fairly without regard to sex, race or 
handicap. 

Finally, we recommend that the aerospace center be named after a woman. We 
nominate Bessie Coleman for this honor because she was the first licensed black 
pilot. 



American Civil Liberties Union of Cleveland, Inc , 

Cleveland Ohio, December 15, 1981. 

Representative Carl Perkins, 

Chair, House Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education, 
US. House of Representatives, Washington, DC 

Dear Representative Perkins: During the past twenty months, the ACLU of 
Cleveland has been examining sex equity in Ohio's vocational education programs. 
Under a grant f r0 m the Ford Foundation, we have been mointoring the implemen- 
tation of Federal laws and looking at enrollments We are currently working with 
several local groups and schools to encourage sex equitable practices. 

Enclosed is a report on our monitoring. The basic conclusion that can be drawn 
from our reserach is that sex equity is still an unrealized goal in vocational educa- 
tion. 

Problems exist at many levels. On the state level, planning in general and sex 
equity planning in particular has been haphazard For example, in the 1981 Plan 
for Vocational Education, sex equity was dealt with in an appendix written by the 
sex equity supervisor. There was no indication that anyone else in the State's Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education paid any attention to sex equity. 

The State's 1982 Plan included sex equity goals and activities for each program 
area. Although it is too soon to see definite results, such planning should have an 
impact on sex stero typing. 

Our study also examined local schools to find out how well sex equity activities 
were being implemented. One portion of the study consisted of a questionnaire to 
every district in Ohio. With a response rate of 18 percent, we found that 73 percent 
of schools were not in compliance with the requirements of Title IX of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1972. For example, 27 percent of schools had not examined 
their counseling procedures or materials for sex bias; 31 percent had not conducted 
the required self-examination to determine if any of their practices were discrimina- 
tory. 

We found that enrollments in vocational programs continue to be along sex-stero- 
typed lines. To cite one example. 14 3 percent of students enrolled in Trade and In- 
dustry programs were females; of these, however, 47 percent were in cosmetology 
programs leading to low-paying, dead-end jobs. 

Perhaps the most distressing part of our research was the on-site interviews. Al- 
though these were not scientifically conducted, the interviews provided a good ex- 
ample of what one can find by simply talking at random to vocational students. 

These students believe that guidance counselors give different career advice to 
males and females. An alarming number of students don't know where to get infor- 
mation on careers. Female students tend to believe they will work 15 to 20 years of 
their lives, apparently unaware that the average work-life of a woman with two 
children is now twice that long— 34 years. 

Thus, our research indicates that we are failing to prepare our young people for 
today's society Females and males alike need to be prepared to work outside as well 
as inside the home. 

I encourage the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Educa- 
tion to maintain and improve the sex equity provisions of the Vocational Education 
Amendments. Vocational education is one means by which females can break out of 
the * pink-collar ghetto" they now inhabit Efforts at the state level can trickle-down 
to the local level and to individual students. The maintenance of the requirement 
for full-time personnel is especially important, as is the use of incentive grants. 

Someone from this office would be happy to be present in Washington when your 
subcommittee conducts hearings on this subject on December 16 and 17 
Sincerely yours, 

Eileen Roberts, Executive Director 

A i > 
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Enclosure "Sex Equity in Vocational Education A Report on Ohio's Schools " 
Sex Equity in Vocational Education A Report on Ohio's Schools, May 1, 1981 

INTRODUCTION 

The American Civil Liberties Union has a history of active involvement in the 
fight to extend the rights fronted by thr United States Constitution to women. This 
involvement has taken many forms, from informal attempts to resolve complaints of 
discrimination to litigating many of the landmark Supreme Court decisions As one 
facet of this commitment to equal opportunity tor women, the ACLU nationally 
began to take a critical look at the vocational preparation of women 

Why is vocational education important for women? Why should the ACLU— or 
anyone concerned about sex equity issues-— be concerned about vocational educa- 
tion? 

A look at some statistics recently compiled by the Council of Chief State School 
Officers begins to answer these questions: 

The earnings of women who are employed full time were still 60 percent of those 
of men in 1979. 

Women college graduates earn less than men with an eighth-grade education 

One in five families with children under age eighteen is headed by a single 
parent; 87 percent of these are headed by women 

Two of every five single-parent families live below the povery level 

Among families with children under age eighteen headed by white females, 34 
percent live below the poverty level. For black families, the figure is 58 percent. 

Ninety percent of giHs in high school today can expect to spend a major portion of 
their adult lives working for wages 

The average wife who works full time outside the home contributes 38 percent of 
her family's income. 

At present rates, 40 percent of all marriages will end in divorce. 

If these trends con time, "the poverty population will be composed solely of 
women and their children by about the year 2000, ' according to the National Advi- 
sory Council on Economic Opportunity 

A major factor in women s economic condition is their over-representation in 
what has been called "the pink-collar ghetto' 1 in 1979, the job categories of clerical 
and sales personnel, operators in factories and service workers accounted for 73 per- 
cent of all women workers. These occupational groups are lower paying than those 
in which males predominate. In 1978, the median income of male craft workers was 
$14,837, the median income of female clerical workers was $8,440. 

Even when the major issues of wasted individual potential and personal satisfac- 
tion are set aside, the facts are that schools must begin to prepare women to be 
wage earners and men to share in home making responsibilities. 

As an educational program that teaches entry-level job skills and homemaking 
skills, vocational education had the potential to help change the figures cited above 
by preparing students for the realities of the world they face after graduation. 

Under a grant from the Fo 1 Foundation, the ACLU of Cleveland, Inc 's Vocation- 
al Education Project set «. a t to examine how well the state of Ohio and its local 
schools are complying with legislation designed to promote the goal of equal educa- 
tional opportunity 

SEX EQUITY IN EDUCATION' THE FEDERAL COMMITMENT 

Af>x» hearing extensive testimony that women and gi»-ls were being systematical- 
ly discriminated against by educational institutions, federal legislators passed two 
laws during the 1970s to prohibit discrimination on the basis of sex by schools re- 
ceiving federal funds. 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, which was to be fully implement- 
ed by 1978, states* "No person in the United States shall on the basis of sex be ex- 
cluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimina- 
tion under any education program or activity receiving Federal financial assist- 
ance. 

The greatest effects of Title IX are on the local schools, where discrimination on 
the basis of sex in counseling, admissions, course offerings, financial aid, athletics, 
support services, benefits and other educational activities is prohibited 

In 1976, the Vocational Educational Amendments (VEA 76) became law. These 
amendments include extensive provisions for sex equity and state that the elimina- 
tion of sex bias and sex stereotyping is a purpose of Federal Vocational Education 
funds. 
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The greatest impact of the VEA 76 is on the state level Each state receiving fed- 
eral funds for vocational education is required to hire full-time personnel to address 
sex equity States are also required to provide services for displaced homemakers 
Expenditure of federal funds for other programs relating to sex equity is permitted 
but not required. r 

.u° t ^ er / r0V ? Si( !5f ° f } h L e V I A 76 , J nc,ude «et-««W« ^r special populations, such as 
the disadvantaged and handicapped and aid to economically depressed areas Each 
state is required to develop five-year plans for vocational education in order to re- 
ceive federal funds The first one covered 1977-1982. This plan ,s updated annually 
and an accountability report documenting progress towards five-year goals is pr£ 
pared Plans and progress reports should include sex equity programming 

These documents must be made available to the public for input and criticism At 
least one public hearing must be held before the plan is submitted to the U S De- 
partment of Education. 

The Vocational Education Project used three approaches to assess how well Ohio 
schools are complying with the requirements of these two pieces of legislation State 
documents, including the current five-year plan and 1981 annual plan, were exam- 
8 q ^ eS ^ nn A a n re . waS sent to individual school districts; and on-site interviews 
were conducted. All three approaches revealed that progress has been slow and that 
schools are failing to comply with some of the most basic sex equity requirements 



THE STATE PLAN 



An examination of Ohio's 1981 Plan for Vocational Education and 1979 Account- 
ability Keport reveals that the planning process in general and the coordination of 
sex equity components in particular have been haphazard. 

Overall, the plan consists largely of computer printouts with little or no narrative 
or explanation. There is extensive documentation of the numbers of students en- 
trolled in vocational programs and projections on numbers expected to be enrolled 
S arS * *! ut l ^ ere is no rationale for the specific types of programs to be 
offered. Little explanation ls offered for changes from the five-yTar plan 

Major problems in the area of sex equity include: 

, Although the state has used incentive grants for model programs in sex eouitv 
only the federally-mandated $50,000 has been allocated for support of fuS pel- 
sonnel to address this issue. 

2. Ohio has budgeted funds for day care but has not spent them. No needs assess- 
ment has been done 

3 $400,000 has been budgeted for Displaced Homemakers, but there is no plan: no 
-2S - a S assessment ' no projections on the number of persons to be 
served, no indication as to geographical location, no rationale. 

sex Jnnilt r tk™ 76 ' f U nding ° f neW and , inno r atlve Programs must give priority to 
«.i2«^k2? W8B SUCh pr °e rams were funded in 19 79; there is no mention of sex 
equity in these programs. 

JL^t^*"^ \ n th * P ,an ' } he Career Edition Program, designed to promote 
nHndp I i 68 ^^P^^ and to provide for career exploration, does 
not include a plan for addressing sex equity. All of Ohio's funds for Exemplary Pro- 
grams go to support Career Education p y 

6 The sex equity coordinator reported on two Title IX reviews Of the 770 educa- 

oX^T!??!! 8 ,h8t W6re t0 res P° nd t0 the first review « only 523 replied, and 

only 270 of these gave enough data to indicate compliance The second review had a 

cation of how Title IX reviewing will be improved or enforced 

7 bex equity is discussed in an appendix written by the sex equity coordinator If 
the state is going to produce a meaningful and useful planning document, then each 
section of the plan should address sex equity. edC 

THE PROJECT QUESTIONNAIRE 

*i}HJ r £ r t0 . exai S me ste P s taken toward sex equity on the local level, the Voca- 
k «2!Ji " * lon ° je( i s ? nt Questionnaires to 660 school districts in Ohio One 
S u 11 ! 6 ^ completed questionnai.es were returned. Of this number, eighty- 
eight schoote (73 percent) indicated non-compliance with at least one Title IX re- 
quirement Of the lesponding districts: 

31 percent had not conducted the required self-examination to determine if there 
are sex-discn minatory practices. 

27 percent had not examined counseling materials and procedures to insure non- 
discrimination An additional 20 percent did not answer the question. 
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19 percent do not provide continuing notification of Title IX protections to the 
community, school, personnel and students. 

12 percent would honor a sex-specified request for c student-employee, while an 
additional 16 percent would either post the request or send all qualified students for 
interviews— both strategies which acquiesce to the discriminatory request 

In addition to data on Title IX compliance, schools were also asked to piovide en- 
rollment figures by sex for each of their vocational course*? Courses were catego- 
rized by program area, yielding the results below For purposes of comparison, the 
figures compiled by Ohio's sex equity supervisor in March 1979, are also provided: 



Eruoltmffl! 



Mate Female Mate Female 



1979 percent 
female 



Agriculture 


2.001 


469 


810 


190 


21 


Business and office 


512 


4 267 


10 7 


89 3 


90 


Health 


50 


490 


93 


90 7 




Distributive/retailing 


848 


1.146 


42 5 


57 5 


53 


Home economics 


2,194 


7,047 


23 7 


763 


82 


Trade and industry and technical 


8.472 


1.418 


85 7 


14 3 


M3 


OWE/OWA 


2.349 


l?42 


65 4 


34 6 




Total 


16.360 


16.039 


50 5 


49 5 





1 Does not include technical * 

A look at enrollments in specific programs reveals even greater disparities Of the 
1,418 females in the Trade and Industry and Technical area, for example, 671 are in 
cosmetology courses Only 41 females are in Industrial Arts courses, as compared to 
1,682 males. In fact, in the Trade and Industry and Technical service areas, only 
seven of thirty-eight courses have more than a 25 percent female enrollment: Basic 
Auto (non-vocational), Telecommunications, Cosmetology, Graphic and Commercial 
Arts, Radio Broadcasting, Restaurant Management, and Diversified Cooperative 
Training Thirteen of the thirty-eight have less than a 5 percent female enrollment 
Thus, the vocational programs that lead to the higher-paying jobs are still predomi- 
nantly male. 

In contrast, male students are enrolling in home economics courses in larger num- 
bers Eight out of twenty-three courses have more than 25 percent male enrollment 
(five of these are now more than 50 percent) while seven have less than 5 percent 
male students Two home economics courses— Home Remodeling and Basic Cook- 
ing—had 100 percent male enrollment It is also interesting to note that Single 
Living courses attract a 78 percent male enrollment. 

In general, then, responding school districts still have very sex-traditional enroll- 
ments in vocational programs, and more males are in traditionally female courses 
than females in traditionally male courses. Schools are failing to comply with Title 
IX requirements that could have an effect on these patterns 

ONSITE INTERVIEWS 

To get a clearer picture of day-to-day practices, interviews were conducted at sev- 
eral schools with administrators, teachers, counselors and student*; Students were 
also asked to complete a questionnaire The interviews were conducted at two subur- 
ban schools and two vocational schools within Cleveland City Schools. 

Some general statements can be made about findings common to all the systems 
Administrators, particularly principals, are aware of sex equity issues and of Title 
IX and VEA 76 They tend to believe that peer and parental pressure are responsi- 
ble for the continuing traditional vocational enrollments and believe that school 
personnel are well equipped to counsel and/or teac u nontraditional students 

In spite of the fact that they have little or no experience with nontraditional stu- 
dents, guidance counselors and teachers tend to believe that nontraditional students 
are not as well prepared to do the course work They also believe that nontradi- 
tional students are teased or harassed by other students Few counselors or teachers 
have had sex equity training 

At three schools, the majority of teachers and counselors were aware of some sex 
equity activities in their schools new brochures and recruitment literature, text- 
book reviews for bias, and the opening of classes to both sexes were the most fre- 
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quently mentioned change* At one school, none of the teachers were aware of any 
activities. 

Interviews with students reveal that they are not receiving adequate information 
about career opportunities. Generally, they are handed a brochure that lists the vo- 
cation al offerings and little, if any, further discussion takes place. It is disturbing to 
noto i tat both males and females tend to believe that guidance counselors give dif- 
ferent career advice to males and females. A significant minority of students said 
they would not know where to go for more information on nontraditional jobs. 

Students were also asked about the encouragement— or lack of it— they received 
to enter a nontraditional program. While those in traditional programs were gener- 
ally neither encouraged to or discouraged from taking a nontraditional program, all 
but one of the nontraditional students had received encouragement from family or 
school personnel. Students said the primary reason th<?y were in their programs was 
because they liked the work. 

An interesting finding was that both males and females in the suburban schools 
were less likely to be interested in higher-paying nontraditional jobs than students 
in Cleveland Public Schools Most students believed they would feel comfortable in a 
class where they were the only one of their sex, but most of those students who said 
they would not be comfortable in this situation had already been in it. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There is still a great deal of work to be done before sex equity in education be- 
comes a reality In alarming numbers, schools are failing to comply with anti-dis- 
crimination regulations Teachers and counselors are not being trained in how to 
avoid steering students into sex-stereotyped careers and how to make nontraditional 
students comfortable in their classrooms. 

Better and more information on careers is needed by students and by their par- 
ents Especially in urban areas, students need to know earnings potentials before 
enrolling m a prog.am 

While the primary focus of the Vocational Education Project has been on sex 
equity, it is important not to forget the quality of vocational programs. Investigation 
of how vocational graduates are perceived by employees is needed. 

As the types of jobs available become increasingly technical— only about 17 per- 
cent of jobs in the '80s will require a college degree— vocational training will 
become more important Members of the community must help insure that their 
schools are providing a relevant, high quality vocational program in a nondiscrimin- 
atory manner 

The vocational education system can be responsive to the concerns of those it 
serves if those concerns are made known loudly and clearly. The A.C.L U/s Voca- 
tional Education Project will continue to address issues of quality of programs and 
of discrimination and stereotyping The Project staff is interested in working with 
other groups or individuals concerned about vocational education We can be 
reached at (216) 781-6276 



American Civil Liberties Union of Cleveland, Inc 

Cleveland, Ohv . January 8. 198 J 

Representative Carl Perkins. 

Chairman. House of Representatives, Committee on Education and Labor, Subcom- 
mittee on Elementary. Secondary and Vocational Education. Washington. D.C 
Dear Representative Perkins- 

Thank you for including our report, "Sex Equity in Vocational Education' A 
Report on Ohio s Schools" in the record of the December hearings on the Vocational 
Education Amendments 

Enclosed is additional testimony, including specific recommendations for legisla* 
tion. that we would like to have included in the record if possible. 

Thank you for your continuing interest in this important issue 
Sincerely yours. 

Eileen Roberts, Executive Director 

Enclosure 
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Prepared Statement of the American Civil Liberties Union op Cleveland 

introduction 

During the past twenty months, the American Civil Liberties Union of Cleveland, 
inc 's educational arm, tn^ American Civil Liberties Union of Cleveland Foundation, 
inc., has been studying the issue of sex equity in vocational education. The Voca- 
tional Education Project has been monitoring the implementation of sex equity pro- 
visions of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976, examining enrollment 
trends, interviewing persons associated with vocational education and working with 
local schools to encourage sex-fair practices. 

All of the Project's work leads to the conclusion that sex equity in vocational edu- 
cation remains an unrealized goal We concur with the findings of the Congression- 
ally mandated NIE study of sex equity in vocational education, which concluded, 
"Although there has been some progress n ade toward sex equity in vocational edu- 
cation, women's participation in programs thet are nontraditional for their sex re- 
mains markedly low " Further, we believe that federal, state, and local governments 
can and should maintain and/ or implement activities to alter traditional enrollment 
patterns 

NEED FOR FEDERAL INVOLVEMENT 

Sex bias, stereotyping and discrimination exact a heavy toll on the nation's econo- 
my The National Advisory Council on Economic Opportunity has projected that, 
"*ne poverty population will be composed solely of women and their children by 
about the year 2000." 

Statistics compiled by various federal sources illuminate some of the reasons for 
this gloomy prediction: 

The earnings of women employed full-time are still 60 percent of men's earnings. 

Women college graduates earn less than men with an eighth grade education. 

Two of every five single-parent families live below the poverty level. Eighty-seven 
percent of single-parent families with minor children are headed by women. 

While outright discrimination in hiring, pay and advancement certainly contrib- 
ute to these figures, the over-representation of women in what has been called the 
pink-collar ghetto contribute to women's poverty. In 1979, the job categories of cleri- 
cal and sales personnel, operators in factories, and service workers accounted for 73 
percent of all women workers. These occupational groups are lower paying than 
those in which males predominate. For example, the median income of male craft 
workers was $14,837 in 1978, compared to $8,440 for female clerical workers. 

Since 90 percent of girls in high school today can expect to spend a major portion 
of their lives— more than 30 years— in the work force, we must begin to prepare 
them for gainful employment The alternative is widespread suffering. The problem 
requires a federal commitment. 

RECOMMENDATIONS AND DISCUSSION 

/ Rather than supporting the general operation of vocational programs Federal 
funds should be targeted to support Federal priorities 
Federal monies supply a small percentage of vocational education operating costs. 
In Ohio, for example, federal funds supplied 7.3 percent of the 1980 budget for voca- 
tional education. Since the concept of vocational education is firmly established, it 
would be a more efficient use of resources to use federal funds for national prior- 
ities. State and local governments are likely to continue to support vocational edu- 
cation 

2 Planning requirements should be maintained and local advisory councils should 
be given responsibility for sex equity planning 

Two national studies (The NIE study and one by the National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education) showed that where sex equity efforts have been the 
strongest, nontraditional enrollments have been highest. 

While enrollment changes in Ohio have been minimal, planning efforts, especially 
in sex equity, have also been minimal. Overall, Ohio's annual plans have consisted 
of voluminous computer printouts with little narrative or explanation. There has 
been extensive documentation of enrollments and projections of future enrollments, 
but no discussion of why particular programs are being offered. 

Beginning with 1982, planning for sex equity has improved. For the first time, the 
1982 Plan included sex equity goals for each vocational education objective. The 
State Board of Education has established a goal of increasing nontraditional enroll- 
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menu in Vocational education by 2 percent per year. Thus, there is a new move at 
the state level to implement planning for sex equity. This new trend needs continu- 
ing federal support. 

* f u / l ;[ im€ Personnel to address sex equity should be maintained at the 

$du,VW level; the mandated functions should be maintained 
The Vocational Education Project conducted interviews with administrators at 
several schools in the Cleveland area. These interviews indicate that the administra- 
tors, particularly bui ding principals, are aware of Title IX and of sex equity con- 
cerns, largely through the efforts of the state's sex equity supervisor. For such a 

T?l l X^l n h^ e *? supervis !? r » h ? vin « a broad im I»ct. Maintenance 

of the full-time personnel requirement will permit state sex equity personnel to con- 
tinue to build on the foundation of awareness that has been laid 

Planning of state-wide activities for sex equity can be best handled by one person. 
£ responsibilities for sex equity are spread among other personnel, the resuks will 
be a haphazard, incoherent sex equity effort 

The ten functions mandated by the 1976 Amendments provide a reasonable 
framework for ensuring that sex equity is properly addressed. 

I States should be required to establish incentive grants to develop programs to over- 
come sex stereotyping and bias in vocational programs. The results should be 
widely disseminated 

Personnel at local schools have repeatedly told our Project that when the govern- 
ment is serious about something, it puts money behind it. The biggest complaint we 
have received about Title IX from education administrators i. that there is no 
money behind it. State administrators of vocational education can convince local 
schools of the seriousness of sex equity only by making money available. 

Incentive grants put money in the hands of local schools who can best determine 
what actions are needed to promote sex equity in their own areas. 

5. States should be required to provide services to persons such as displaced home- 
makers, teenage parents, recipients of public assistance, and single heads of 
household who suffer economic hardships due to sex stereotyping and discrimi- 
nation. Services must include an assessment of the need for child care and pro- 
vision of this service where needed. 

Many sources support the need for and the wisdom of providing services to per- 
sons such as displaced homemakers. ^ 

Ohio began offering such programs in 1981 First-year results show that prior to 
entering displaced homemaker programs, 92 percent of the students were receiving 
fh^nSSELSl P & C assl f tance 0n \ 9 Pf «»nt were employed Upon completion of 
the program, 59 percent were employed, and 65 percent planned to get further 
be co n n tfnued P homemaker Programs are having a positive impact and should 

♦^l 9 f C,ear n ^ fcj;. child care services. For example, an Ohio program designed 
! i, W ° m J n fl u ding . nontradltl °nal employment concluded, Xhild Care was a 
^LSftH w W ^ en i was P rovided ' °" r program became phenomenally 
successful We stronglv recommend that no similar program be commenced 
without child care services. 

€. A funding formula should be provided which retires states to give priority to eco- 
nomically depressed areas, especially urban areas 

tr^nfn^K^' conceni ^ in urban areas, are those in greatest need of job 
\ 2 ^ economically depressed areas are also the people least able to pay 

for the training and support services that would enable them to join the work force 
Again, since the bulk of the nations poor are women, funding priority for eco- 
nomically depressed areas has serious ramifications for sex equity 

7. Data collection requirements should be maintained 

These requirements not only allow for enforcement 0 f legislative provisions, but 
also ensure that state vocational administrators have a sound basis for planning 

8. Funding priority should be given to new program areas 

Indications are that only 17 percent of available jobs in the 1980s will require a 
college degree Increasingly, employment opportunities will be in technical fields 
One only need think about the burgeoning field of home computers to realize that a 
revolution is taking place in thp work place n»™ mai a 

As the nature of our economy shifts from a manufacturing to a service and tech- 
nical base, we have an excellent opportunity to promote true equality in the work 
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place. We can take this opportunity to encourage females and males to enter voca- 
tional programs in these areas before they become heavily sex stereotyped 

9. Federal funds should be available for Career Education 

The Vocational Education Project's interviews with students revealed that most 
are woefully ignorant of career opportunities. Counseling remains inadequate. Most 
often, students receive a brochure describing the school's vocational offerings, but 
receive little to no further career guidance. With little information, students often 
make decisions that will influence their economic condition for years to come. 

10, States should be required to consider enrollments as a factor in allocating funds 

between secondary and poet-secondary institutions 

Forty-three percent of all women enrolled in vocational education in Ohio in 1979 
were in short-term adult courses. A report by the Ohio Advisory Council for Voca- 
tional Education indicates that, "Adult education numbers are continuing to grow 
larger in school districts as well as technical colleges. Secondary students in voca- 
tional education may not increase appreciably in this decade because there are de- 
clining numbers of high school age youth." 

These trends will be occurring nationally as the population continues to age. 
States should be encouraged to pay attention to this trend when allocating funds. 

CONCLUSION 

The work of the Vocational Education Project has confirmed the belief that equal 
educational opportunity is a vital aspect of quality education. High quality pro- 
grams will attract students of both sexes and all races when the effects of past dis- 
crimination are remedied When dangerously obsolete ideas about "proper" employ- 
ment are removed, when students are given realistic information about the world of 
work, they are free to choose educational programs based on their interests and 
abilities. 

Equal access to education is too important to leave to states. Reports on imple- 
mentation of Title IX and the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 show that 
states will not take this responsibility without a federal incentive. 



Prepared Statement of Shirley Sandage, President, Displaced Homemakers 

Network, Inc. 

(Endorsed by the following organizations: Federation of Business and Professional 
Women; Federation of Organizations for Professional Women's Clubs; National As- 
sociation of Social Workers; National Commission on Working Women; National 
Community Action Agencies; National Council of Catholic Women; National Council 
of Jewish Women; National Council on Aging; National Senior Citizens Law Center; 
National Women's Party, National Women's Political Caucus; Older Women's 
League; Rural American Women; Women's Equity Action League; and YWCA of the 
U.S A., National Board ) 

The Board of Directors of the Displaced Homemakers Network, Inc. believes that 
economic Self-sufficiency through employment is the single most important factor to 
solving some special needs of a growing group of middle-life and older women. 

We are in agreement with the testimony presented during the two days of hear- 
ings urging retention and strengthening those sections of the Vocational Education 
Act that lead to elimination of sex bias in occupational skills training. We are sub- 
mitting the following statement to underscore the special needs of oMer women and 
to urge improved access for this group. 

The Displaced Homemakers Network, Inc , organized in 1978, is a national non- 
profit organization of displaced homemakers, displaced homemaker service provid- 
ers, and other supporters. The organization's purposes are to work toward the eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency through employment of displaced homemakers, and to provide 
resource materials for and communication linkage among programs and members. 
In this capacity we feel strongly about the reauthorization of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act. 

Reauthorization and appropriate funding of the Vocational Education Act is vital 
to the job preparation and training for millions of displaced homemakers who find 
themselves forced into the labor market in order to survive These are women— gen- 
erally over the age of 35, and most often older— who have remained at home for a 
number of years to care for their families and then lose their means of support 
through death of K\e spouse, separation, divorce, or ineligibility or pending disquali- 
fication for public assistance They are too young to collect Social Security, do not 
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qualify for unemployment insurance, and are unable to collect under a husband's 
pension plan. They cope with personal, family, and economic crises at the same 
time. In their shift from dependency to self-sufficiency they mus t upgrade their 
skills and acquire training to prepare them for gainful employment 

By conservative estimate, there are over four million displaced homemakers in 
the nation. Although their personal situations vary depending upon their age and 

™? y - f^-" 8, ^ e m< V° nt y of these women have similar basic needs These women 
need jobs in order to survive. To enable them to get these jobs they require transi- 
tional support services and training that will make them marketable in an increas- 
ingly competitive job market. Younger displaced homemakers often have children to 
support. The needs and special problems of single parent families are many More 
often than not the economic situation for the female single parent is bleak particu- 
larly if she is having to enter the labor market for the first time. For women over 
40, who make up 75 percent of the displaed homemakers in the our nation, the situ- 
ation is even worse. 

For the older displaced homemaker the combination of discrimination on the 
basis of age sex and race continues to be catastrophic. Although mid-life women, 
ages 45 to 64. who are divorced, separated or widowed, are more likely to be work- 
ing than are mature married women, the salaries and jobs that both groups sret will 
still be at the bottom of the occupational ladder. Eighty-percent of all working 
women are concentrated in low-paying, low-benefit jobs. While the average woman 
earns o9 percent of the average man s wages, women over the age of 45 (one-third of 
all working women) earn only 55 percent, and the gap widens with age These jobs- 
in clerical fields, as household help, or as aides in medical institutions-often mean 
ong hours, low pay. and little gratification Poverty and hardship seem a cruel orize 
to earn after years of devotion to the home and family 

Poverty for most older women reflects a lifetime of a very special pattern mar- 
riage as opposed to educational advancement, children instead of careers, part-time 
or sporadic employment with little or no security or retirement pension. The socio- 
economic profile of todays older women results from what was not done to provide 
equity for women in their young and middle years. Elderly women are a growing 
^ me ^ 1 ° f 0UT P 00 " 1 * 1 ' 00 '. growing faster than the aging population as a whole 
Ihe needs of women alone in our society are not going to go away by attrition. By 
the year 2035. when today s 18 year old is 68, she will be one of an estimated 33.4 
million compared to 22.4 million men in the 3ame age category 

Women live longer-approximately eight years longer than men. So most older 
women spend their later years as widows. In 1977 only 37 percent of women over 
the age of 65 were married and living with their husbands, while 74 percent of older 
men were married and living with their wives. Altogether unmarried women (wid- 
owed divorced, separated, and never married) comprise 72 percent of the 4.4 million 
people living in poverty; and for black women, almost 40 percent of those over 65 
live in poverty, indicative of the even worse economic situation for minority women 
t\r »lI S rli m ET a !. that 0 PP° rtunities increased for displaced homemakers. par- 
ticiilariy older and minority women, to obtain tracing and employment that results 
in both immediate and long-term self-sufficiency It is critical for the women, for 
their communities, and for the nation's economy 

Although considerable progress has been made in reducing barriers to nontradi- 
tional training for women leading to higher paying jobs, less than 71 percent of en- 
rollment in such programs is estimated to be older persons Recent studies indicated 
that about 49 percent of persons o5 to 64 years old who a-e enrolled in educational 
courses do so to increase their earning power These people are hard-working 
Americans who have kept themselves and their families going through some very 
trying econtmic times. They are almost always excellent employees with high at 
tendance races, low absenteeism high productivity, and stability They need a skill 
to ofter Those -Mills can be developed through vocational education programs across 
M^Jl^d* ^ AmenCan8 tHat th ** training °PP°«uni§es be main- 
Though older persons especially women, are underrepresented in todays labor 
torce^urrent demographic and economic changes suggest that there will be a great- 
er need for older women to remain in or reenter the job market We believe that 
reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act should guarantee equal access to 

ShSSKf w££° r ^ T n ? P r °e rams A f0 . r th 4? Population. Further, we agree with 
the 1981 White House Conference of Aging Technical Committee on Employment, 
which recommended I that public y supported vocational education, training, and em- 
ployment programs be held specifically accountable to Congress by the year 1982 for 
equitable assistance to all age groups or face sanctions (page 25) 
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In recognition of the growing numbers of middle-aged and older women seeking 
economic self-sufficiency, we make the following recommendations to the Subcom- 
mittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education: 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Retain provisions that provide support to existing programs and services for en- 
hanced training and retraining for older women. In particular, provide special coun- 
seling, support and information services appropriate for displaced homemakers and 
other older persons in job development, training, and placement. 

Retain provisions that eliminate sex discrimination in vocational education 
adding provisions that eliminate age discrimination as well. 

Provide incentives for vocational education staff development and retraining of 
instructors and counselors so they are prepared to assist older women to enter the 
labor market and upgrade their skills for higher paying jobs. 

Specify vocational education needs of older persons, providing incentives for im- 
proved representation of older women in skill and new technology training. In par- 
ticular, develop recruitment materials and practices that are not age-biased, reach- 
ing out to settings where unemployed and underemployed older applicants can be 
found. Prevent placement personnel in vocational education programs from aiding 
employers in screening applicants on the basis of age. 

Retain the Vocational Education Data System, modifying it to better describe en- 
rollment in courses and programs crosstabulated by sex, race, and age. Plan for use 
of this data to identify barriers to program utilization by older persons and to evalu- 
ate efforts to reduce these barriers. 

Specify that training for older adults be conducted in institutions and agencies 
empathetic to the needs of older women For example, establish them in communi- 
ty-based organizations with a history of serving special needs of displaced homemak- 
ers with success. 

Enforce the Age Discrimination Act (ADA) in vocational education programs to 
assure access to work study, apprenticeship and cooperative education programs for 
older adults as well as for youth. 

Provide incentives for State Vocational Education Agencies to take appropriate 
steps to remedy instances of age and sex discrimination in vocational education pro- 
grams to assure access of displaced homemakers, middle-aged and older women to 
work study, apprenticeship and cooperative education programs. 

Use language in the reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act that is con- 
sistent with other bills addressing adult training such as the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act or its successor. 



Prepared Statement or Susan Bucknell, Executive Director, Connecticut's 
Permanent Commission on the Status of Women <PCSW> 

This testimony will address both the positive impact the 1976 Vocational Educa- 
tion Amendments have had in reducing sex discrimination and stereotyping in voca- 
tional education and will make recommendations for maintaining and strengthen- 
ing the current provisions of the act. The discussion is based on the PCSW's work in 
*he area of vocational education. 

The PCSW is a legislative agency mandated to eliminate sex discrimination 
through studies, public education, legislation and work with state agencies. The 
Commission's focus on improving the economic status of women and encouraging oc- 
cupational choices of men and women to be unrestricted by sex bias has led the 
Commission to work extensively in the area of vocational education. In 1977, the 
PCSW testified on the state's first Five- Year and One- Year Plan and, again in 1978 
we submitted comments on the Annual Plan and Accountability Report. For the last 
three years, I have served on the 108-Vocational Education Planning Committee 
which makes recommendations to the State Board of Education regarding the distri- 
bution of vocational education funds. 

Our work has convinced us that the need to retain the focus on the elimination of 
sex discrimination and sex bias is critical. Clearly, statistics reveal that before the 
Act women were disproportionately concentrated a fev vocational areas, and gen- 
erally those with a poor earnings future, but , in Connecticut, we have seen 
slow, but steady progress during the course of the implementation of the 1976 
Amendments. Although I will argue that Connecticut's statistics indicate that the 
Amendments have had a positive impact, the current continuation of the lower eco- 
nomic opportunities for women and the apparent segregation of the labor market 
call for renewed efforts in these areas. 
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The impact of inflation on families and changes in family structure have made it 
imperative that women have the training and education to pursue economically 
viable occupations. The National Advisory Council on Economic Opportunity has in- 
dicated that there is a frightening pattern 1 in the shifting makeup of the poverty 
' population with increasing proportions being women, youth and minorities." The 
report coined the phrase the "feminization of poverty" and stated that, "Almost one 
fenwle-headed family in three is poor; compared to 1 in 18 families headed by a 
male. The report predicted that The poverty population will be composed solely of 
women and their children by about the year 2,000." 

In Connecticut, 18 percent of all families are headed by women, up from 13 per- 
cent in 1970. By 1990, women will be 50 percent of the Connecticut labor force and 2 
out of every 3 mothers will be working. Yet, 80 percent of working women remain 
concentrated in lower paying occupations, predominantly female job areas Under 4 
percent of the state s apprentices are female and the average wage of female gradu- 
ates from Voc-Tech Schools in 1978 was $3.64 compared to $4.12 for men. Women 
still earn 59 cents for every dollar earned by a man; and minority women suffer 
even more disproportionately. 

Besides the economic impact of discrimination on women and the limiting effect 
of restricted occupational choices on young men and women, we also need to explore 
the way in which sex-segregation may interfere with a more effective match be- 
tween occupational demand and supply. In Connecticut, there is a significant 
d3mand for skilled workers-demands which cannot be met without attracting new 
sources of labor and, in particular, women. The Connecticut Business and Industry 
Association s Report, Unemployment in the Midst of Unfilled Jobs" has document- 
ed the need for machinists. There are similar shortages in other trades and the de- 
velopment « «•* such as the high technology-electronics-computer fields, 
will create additional demands for a skilled labor pool, representative of all poten- 
tial workeraL We should bear in mind that the average age of machinists in Con- 
necticut is 60 and by 1990 we will have 40 percent less high school graduates. 

At the same time, there are tremendous shortages in areas traditionally consid- 
ered women s trades such as clerical work and nursing. 

We should, therefore, regard the need to eliminate sex-stereotyping, bias and dis- 
crimination in career choice and vocational education as a critical part of economic 
^fi? ien £"v W * n f!$ *™°«™e that sex-stereotyping, bias and discrimina- 
nt™?! • e te^ wl , t S?]f t „ tl,e Hi nds of specific efforts and mandates which 
arecurrently included in the 1976 Vocational Education mandates. 

-n^lSE* 2 V*! 6 / 00 '^ A ™ ndmento "** exemplary in that they revealed 
an understanding of what would need to be done to eliminate sex bias, stereotypim? 
and discrimination in vocational education. They mandated states to establish a sex 
™™ ™If ina H r 'iTl th f^ ma ? dated expenditures for displaced homemaker pro- 
y *° U £. th n of support services, including child care that would 
be necessary to realistically open doors for women in nontraditional training. In the 
program improvement area, provision was made for grants to eliminate sex bias and 
for the training of teachers and counselors to address bias and for the preparation 
or curriculum materials. In the area of Consumer and Homemaking Education, 
funds may be provided only to programs which encourage the participation of both 
wwfofthe home encourage the elimination of sex stereotyping in the 

The clear po!ic> 'directive was that efforts should be made to eliminate sex bias, 
stereotyping and discrimination and the steps to doing this were outlined. In Con- 
necticut, we can see that these provisions have gradually begun to make a differ- 



♦J*fH!!?? ??u at £ rr ?f\± he FT° L nal Vocational Technical Schools which illus- 
trate these facto. It should be noted that vocational enrollment in the Local Educa- 
tion Authorities far exceeds Regional Vocational Technical School enrollment in 
terms of ntfmbers of students served statewide, but this data does provide an indica- 
tion of changing patterns. 

Overall, women are now 21 percent of the student population, and particularly 
significant, 23 percent of the §th grade enrollment in the exploratory segmen to 
where they are being exposed to a variety of trades. When we review selected occu- 
f^^Ju^ e ^ n FlZSS 1 ^yeral trends. Clearly, programs which have been 
traditionally less stereotyped (drafting, food trades, graphic arts) show considerably 
more moytment toward balance between females and males in the five year period 

nT£^^ f ° r eMmp,e ' WM 14 ***** femal * - ™* Sd is 

.;iiiJl? 1 ^ imp ?r tant ^ 1 0te tj 16 V** 8 ** of women in trades that are of critical 
significance to Connecticut and which have hitherto offered employment to few 
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women. Particularly significant is the rise of female enrollment in the electronics 
area where women have increased from 7 percent in 1976 to 11 percent in 1981 or a 
10 percent increase overall There has been a similarly significant increase in sheet 
metal from 6 percent in 1976 to 19 percent in 1981, representing an 18 percent in- 
crease 

Even in those areas which have always been heavily (or entirely male), the auto 
trades, the machine trades and construction trades, there is beginning to be some 
change, although it is very slow Women have increased in carpentry, for example, 
from .45 to 4 percent representing a 3.5 percent increase. 

We should note that the female trades are not attracting males in any significant 
numbers, even in areas where there is high occupational demand. The health area 
was 100 percent female in 1976 and was still 99 percent female in 1981. 

We might surmise that the increase of women in programs that have traditionally 
been less stereotyped, such as drafting may, in part, reflect the increase in numbers 
of females recruited to the Regional Vocational Technical Schools during this period 
and the natural attraction of female students to trade areas where they will not 
experience isolation. In addition, Connecticut data for individual schools, especially 
in the more traditionally male areas, indicate that encouragement of females by 
particular instructors has a significant impact in attracting and maintaining fe- 
males in these areas. 

We can suggest, therefore, that the slow progress we have seen in Connecticut has 
owed a great deal to the policy and programmatic initiatives implemented as a 
result of the Vocational Education Amendments insofar as more women have been 
recruited and more instructors have made conscious efforts to redress bias. We can 
further suggest both that the slow nature of the progress requires continuation of 
these initiatives, and that continuation would, indeed, continue progress in the 
elimination of bias and stereotype. 

I might also comment here that Connecticut's Accountability Report for 1979-80 
recommended as part of the vocational institution evaluations that "local advisory 
councils be expanded to include greater representation of women, minorities and 
special needs populations" and that "greater emphasis be placed on the elimination 
of sex role stereotyping in program enrollments and curriculum design, and that 
teachers should be able and encouraged to participate in more workshops, in this 
area." 

I would like to examine the features of the 1976 Amendments and the program- 
matic responses in Connecticut which have been especially helpful in this area. Es- 
pecially important has been the establishment of the position of Sex-Equity Coordi- 
nator and the execution of the mandates of that position The Coordinator has col- 
lected data which has had an impact on planning and education. The Coordinator 
has provided practical assistance to vocational education institutions. The Coordina- 
tor has undertaken a great deal of educational work to expand knowledge and 
awareness of discrimination and the ways to eliminate bias. The Coordinator has 
been extensively involved with practical and effective program development, espe- 
cially in the areas of support services for women where some recruitment programs 
and pre-orientation preparation programs have increased the recruitment and re- 
tention of women dramatically, up to 30 percent in some machine training courses. 
Extensive program development efforts have also been undertaken in displaced 
ho me maker programs as will be described below. The Coordinator has also been in- 
strumental in having an impact throughout the State Department of Education by 
reviewing general grant proposals and requests for proposals to ensure they are free 
from bias and will equally encourage participants without regard to sex 

The mandated expenditure on displaced homemakers, under the guidance of the 
Coordinator, has also had a significant impact in Connecticut, In 1979, the State De- 
partment of Education utilized $40,000 in Vocational Education Act funds to study 
numbers of displaced homemakers in need and services available The report esti- 
mated there were 65.000 displaced homemakers in Connecticut, A PCSW survey in 
1979 also found significant numbers of women divorced after over 12 years of mar- 
riage, 43 percent of whom experienced difficulty finding a job, and h2 percent of 
whom had never held a job or had worked only intermittently during marriage, 
whereas, 18 percent of the women married over 12 years reported that finding a job 
was the most difficult part of divorce No men reported this 

Some of the factors contributing to these difficulties were identified as follows- 36 
percent cited no skills as a problem, 36 percent identified "outdated skills" as a 
problem, 50 percent pointed to "lack of confidence," 22 percent cited the absence of 
counseling services, and 36 percent said they needed additional education Only 3 
percent of the women in this group were enrolled in school at the time of the 
survey 
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It was quite clear that the earned income levels of the women man'. % ovi-i l 
years was low, compared to the earned income of women married le^s th 1? vep * 
and particularly compared to the earned incomes of men maivied ov< \r Y 
Surty^even percent of women married over 12 years said they earne ^ than' 
$10,000 annually, compared to 60 percent / women with shorter marriaa«s. Only37 
percent of men married over 12 years had earned annual incomes under $10,000. 
rS^-C!^ ?I women in *™«* over 12 years were receiving Aid to Families With 
Dependent Children or general assistance payments. 

* JH!? e ???? ni fv im r pa f t °* maTita ^ dissolution in women with longer marriages was 
ap-avated by the facts that (a) they had difficulty finding jobs and that, (bTthe jot* 
they found were generally in unpaid, dead-end occupations. Twenty-three percent of 
ujose who were working were employed as service workers (compared to only 14 
oercent of women married under 12 years); 31 percent were in clerical jobs (com- 
^^J? ^rcentof those married under 12 years); only 8 percent were iTprofes- 
sionai/techmcal positions (compared to 18 percent of women married under 12 
?f*™; 1 ~* J* I J* nt were ln management/administration; 4 percent were in sale? 
inTcra^T*^ operatives; 4 percent w-re unskilled); and no one wai 

The allocation for displaced homemaker programs lias increased from the $40,000 

ssf » f ffl sass? ^ of Hartford «^ {o - * 

The 1980-81 vocational education allocation sponsored or partially sponsored 14 
fE& nJSrt J5 0mcma ^ ers ^eluding Hartford College for WomVn, Greater 
Hartford Cominumty College, Manchester Community College and Howell Chenev 
Technical School; the New Britain YWCA and Project Find, a New BritTS 
nity organisation; No^western Connecticut Community College and the Chamber 
& ♦ T!?^ of u Northw «i«rn Connecticut; the Women's Employment Resource 
KfeH TwLS u n; Mo1 ^™, Community College; the Bridgeport YWCA; the 
Mamford Displaced Homemaker Center; and Quinnebaug Community College 

inJ^JEffJl.Tf ,2?^ 10 pr0grama wni * h mcIuded (1) short term skill train- 
ing in vocational fields where women are underrepresented; (2) pre-vocational pro- 
C 1 5 clud S g ir l troductlon to technical and/or service trades and their tools, job 
^u^^l^t n A ^T* 1 , 11 * and Placement in skill training or vocational 
J^^L^S?™ 3) d^P^nt of a model displaced homemaker center in 
cooperation with an existing school, college or service agency. 

^P**~ consuieration was riven to projects which demonstrated cooperative ar- 
rangements with agencies and service providers, involved strategies to recruit mi- 
™Z*?° m f n c S nd women ^limited E?«"sh speaking abUityTincluded job devel- 
opment and follow-up, employed displaced homemakers as staff or volunteers, com- 
bined job and support services, provided child care, or attempted to ensure partici- 
raunt ^T$^000 men ***** ° f *** and older were fended up to an 

r^i? m ^ i0n ^f m ? nde< ! successfully that the 108 Committee increase the 
{ffiSf« f vocational education funds to displaced homemaker programs to 

SSnSff'J 11 ^ 1 ^ FW ? 1 r Ye ¥ ^i 2 * the fo,,owin * organizations wiftre^ive vo- 
cational education grants for displaced homemaker projects: 

Displaced Homemaker Programs (DVAE), January to June 1982 
Hartford College/Hartford YWCA/Greater Hartford Community College 

including a bilingual component and word processing .... $32 500 

New Britain YWCA: including a bilingual component, and machining/ 



32,216 



32,343 



26,721 



environmental systems. 
Greater Bridgeport YWCA: including mbSS^^^^^t^^ 
chine operation 

& omc^kilS RUTS/Mohe * an Community tolled drafting; 

Northwestern Connecticut &mmun^ 

Torrlngton: including graphics, electronics, word processing 21 koo 

Derby Board of Education/Adult Learning Center including career ex" 

P ,0ratl0n 9.350 

lowlnn 1 " 1 ^ a ^^ m P !? b, i c Uw 94 r 4 f 2 » ^P^ced Homemaker category except 
Ml,UUO committed from funds earmarked for Bilingual service 

The 1982 programs funded through Vocational Education Act allocations, involve 
L^L^^- COm 5 on , entS inc,u i in * J'ob 'training in traditional and non-skills, 
graphics ^drafting : and electronics. One of the programs is focused on career explora- 
tion, although others involve career exploration as part of their overall efforts In 
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addition, projects include support services, including peer support. indiv ; dual coun- 
seling, vocational testing, preparation for the GED (high school equivalency) exam 

Besides assisting women in need, the displaced homemaker programs have helped 
meet labor shortages in growth areas, they have stimulated a number of agency 
linkages between the public education sectors and industry and have had an impact 
on the ongoing programs of the sponsoring agencies which, hopefully, in the long 
run, will help to tailor mainstream programs to the needs of this population. In ad- 
dition, this year, special emphasis has been placed on bilingual support for those 
Hispanic displaced homemakers who have limited English speaking ability. In fact, 
some of the grants were partially funded through special funds for bilingual pro- 
grams in combination with funds allocated for displaced homemakers. Finally, this 
year the PCSW will be making recommendations that special outreach be undertak- 
en to ensure that AFDC recipients or those no longer eligible will have access to 
these training programs 

The focus under the basic grant on support services, including child care for 
women entering non-traditional occupations, has also proved important in drawing 
attention to the kind of career orientation, and preparation necessary to realistical- 
ly break down the sex -segregation of occupations. Even though relatively small 
sums have been allocated to this in Connecticut, ($40,000 for the last two years) the 
support services programs have allowed pre-vocational training, orientation, recruit- 
ment, work world information and pee support groups in various ongoing skill 
training programs at Niantic prison and in various community college programs di- 
rected towards technical careers 

The program at Niantic Correctional Institution is particularly interesting since 
very little existed in the way of vocational education The Voc-Ed Act funds have 
provided career education and training in drafting and machine work and have laid 
the basis for establishing a pre-apprenticeship program at the facility where the 
women will do 2,000 hours whilst at the facility, apprenticed to tradespeople at the 
facility and 2,000 with local employers once they are back in their own communi- 
ties 

Considerable use has also been made of grants to eliminate sex bias under Sub- 
part III. In 1980-81, $80,000 was allocated and in 1981-82, $50,000 Seventeen pro- 
posals in the LEA's were accepted for funding in 1980-81 and, while a variety of 
projects were encouraged, proposal objectives were designed with a single purpose in 
mind, that of the elimination of sex bias and stereotyping to meet the goals of re- 
ducing stereotypical patters of enrolment in vocational programs and in occupa- 
tions for which they prepare students, encourage exploration by young men and 
women in non-tradition occupational fields and increase the opportunities for place- 
ment in such fields upon program completion 

Nine urban areas were identified as having high concentrations of students and 
unemployment. Grants up to $6,000 were availaole and Danbury, Hartford and 
Stamford applied for and received grants 

Hartford provided in-service training for staff of the Hartford Public School 
system, including instructors, administrators and guidance counselors. A series of 
workshops have been designed to examine participant sex bias and introduce infor- 
mation about legislation, school enrollment statistics and non-traditional job oppor- 
tunities, The Hartford Board of Education seeks to insure that newly trained staff 
will be more receptive to their students' non-traditional career choices and will en- 
courage students to enter fields where they can realize their full career potential. 

Danbury sponsored a student awareness program with an emphasis on guidance 
and counseling Students currently enrolled in vocational programs and those con- 
sidering enrolling, toured vocational programs and took field trips to local business- 
es Audio- visual presentations ,vere another aspect of the programs, which were de- 
signed to increase awareness of non-traditional vocational and employment opportu- 
nities 

Stamford chose to conduct workshops for parents of middle school students. 
Through films, discussion and role play, parents will be encouraged to consider 
more carefully the influence their own sex role stereotyping has on the future 
career choices of their children 

Grants of up to $2,500 were available to local and regional education agencies and 
regional vocational technical schools. Bloomfield, Brooklyn, East Conn, Willimantic, 
East Hartford, Guilford, Montville, Northwestern Community College, Suffield, 
Wethersfield, Windham, Windsor and Regional District Nos 4 and 10 received these 
grants 

The majority of the LEAs have chosen to initiate proposals for in-service training. 
They will be offering in-service training for vocational teachers, counselors and par- 
ents. By stressing the need to recognize and eliminate sex bias on this institutional 
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I-™ T! 10 ? le t ade ^ w,l i a "empt ^ improve the quality of instruction and euid- 
ance of students, the indirect benefic.anes of these programs It i . experfed that 
workshop participant will encourage students to explore all aspects ofTocat.ona 
M a n , v°'; , I iA ClUd,n ? both tradltion , al and nontraditional career proration 
Many LEAs are incorporating the use of "Maybe Next Year* into their training 

5STp!fv Ne f Yea /" iS a f0U 7 art C0 ' 0r film worfehopwriUe^ and pre? 
duced by Patricia Yosha under a grant from the Division of Vocational and Adult 
Education. The film workshop was developed to expand both professional an I per 
sonal opportunities for students by examining how sex role stereo^g can i ff^t 
the way parents, teachers guidance counselors and administrators nfluence and 
direct teenagers "Maybe Next Year" has been field tested in school and cLmunitv 
settings , and has received high evaluation from workshop participants community 
Another resource used by several grant recipients is the seven session in-servire 
training course also developed through, the West Hartford Public sSs The £ 

s^es W of ,C worK a L™ USCd ~ff r 'J e „ V in tW<>h0Ur work>ho »» or conse^t.vely iH 
raSlll h ^ .°° Ve / th f followl ?8 topics, antidiscrimination laws, career 

ass te^r$%£r* ruk ' language - teacher behavior - strategies for 

du^ T ^t h T e pre{ t e "^ t0 ta' lor their programs directly to students by intro- 
ious wav, non-traditional occupations and effective career guidance in var- 



speakers programs, introducing individuals employed in non- 
tSZ 2 'ndustnal and business settings to the classroom to serve as role models 
for studente These programs will be supplemented w .th films and field tnps 
Others will be improving school career resources and job placement services m 

a°nToKX ,al S t tUdentS ? traditl0nal and "on JaSitional p^rom 'onions 
and offering basic training in assertiveness, communication skills stress reduction 
and math anxiety Still another LEA will turn 'a student pr^ -p^Sph S 

iHdth'ow -^ TP L°T n ' within J and outside the local school system ?nto f 
slideshow and lecture to be disseminated in surrounding towns 

r.n>h m « P iL pr ° JeCtS W f e desi B ned to test the effectiveness of sex equity research 
"vfs^bas e n r nH'thp a H nd V™™ / materials toremovfoffen 
S^patonaflreil Pment *" fa!r CUrriculum ma terial for non-tradition- 

an ^l^h P t" t v m f ent fUnded i° ne LEA , V? revlew the sch00l ' s c 'ass materials for compli- 
s^hool purely 1 ' CUrr,CU ' Um and to make recommendations for future 

crelLt.v.tv V at e thp tJ^ variety of approaches have been adopted which allows for 
nuZwnf kl %l*v level and tailoring of grants to each school's needs Under the 

^tt&'° r ' d,VerS,ty ° f grantS a " OWS an evaluati °" 
n^°J neC . t i. CU A ha ? also all «»ted specific funds for sex-fair counseling to be coordi- 
.*20lU U ' danCe and unse ' in K and Professional Development in ,1981 82 

nfl!ll ^ ocat,onal Education Act funds in Connecticut have led to the development 
Hnn^TY^V 1 "* ^.""PPort programs for women in non-tradft.onal rccTpa 
ulaUons id'feh h h ° mem f ke ' J Programs which have met the needs of specific • Em- 
ulations, and which have also developed the expense and impetus to have a broad 
impact on institutions^ To some extent, these special imtmt vThave ha an impact 
on general programs, for example, funding allocated m Connecticut with othe ^aeen 
aes to provide employment and training programs matched by private ind^rfhas 
led to training programs which incorporate the recruitment Ld prenaratmn t^h 
n.ques developed through support semces for Zr a^^l^^ U &Jf& 

d 'S^^ 

t on a J.°^ 1 v ay 1 t0 S°4 h ° WeVe i H is SI « n ' fi cant that the National Ins?ftu"e of Educa- 
if ? ?h re 1o" ' y re ' ea f ed a Teport L of a four-year study which anaivzes the effectiveness 
of the 19 ,b amendments to the Vocational Education Act in meeting a number of 
national objectives, concluded w.th regard to the laws goals o T ev.ng Jou.tv for 
women, the disadvantaged and handicapped acnieving equity tor 

J.f^tTn H t C ° ngress made il clear that one of its chief oriorities for vocational 
t 1 "" Wa8 f t0 mCt V Ule access for mdmduals with special needs, and while the 
nTort Xle'tnTlW H W ' T Ci l " au ' hor 'f ed and relatively little^uired 
n fh? v . . nj amendments strengthened some of the equity instruments 
in the Vocational Educat.onal Act. they also continued to give the states a™reat 
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deal of discretion over whether or not they would futther this goal in the law Tech- 
nically speaking, then, states and localities could be in compliance with the letter of 
the law while choosing to ignore its intent 

It is Connecticut's credit that we have made progress Based on the Connecticut 
experience of where we have reall> utilized th* 1970 Amendments and where we 
have not, I would submit the following recommendation 

1 Retain full-time personnel to overcome sex bias The small required set aside of 
$50,000 has be*»n one of the most effective measures under this act and we urge re- 
tention It is absolutely clear that if the full-time position is not retained, the impe- 
tus for change will be minimized Sex-equity is an important policy issue and will 
not be handled effectively if it is assigned to people with other job responsibilities 

2. Continue to require a set-aside for displaced homemaker programs under the 
basic grant. 

1} Continue to outline special vocational -programs that will provide supportive 
services for persons who suffer economic hardship due to sex bias and discrimina- 
tion in education and who because of traditional roles at home or at work cannot 
support themselves; and outline programs in particular that will assist the transi- 
tion to non-traditional occupations Included in this should be the designation of 
child care services Rising numbers of pregnant teenagers and single female heads 
of households, of women re-entering the labor market or returning for adult educa- 
tion, make provision of child care a necessity. In Connecticut, we are beginning to 
obtain statistical data which indicates that the lack of dependable and affordable 
child care is a significant factor in education rnd employment dropouts 

4 Consideration should also be given to establishing a set aside or providing a 
state discretionary program to create mcentivv r local education agencies to pro- 
vide programs which address the sex equity pi ,on of the Voc-Ed Amendment. 
Ensuring that the Basic Grant allocations have an impact at the local level, has 
been a problem Set asides or incentives would help 

o Subpart III, Program Improvement and Support Services. Grants to eliminate 
sex bias should be mandatory and set asides or incentives should be considered to 
ensure a sex-equity focus in these areas to ensure equal opportunity to young men 
and women in career choice and vocational education 

6 Subpart IV, Program for the Disadvantaged. Directives for sex equity and non- 
traditional occupational training should be included. 

7 Subpart V, Consumer and Homemaking Education The focus on encouraging 
the elimination of sex stereotyping in the work of the home should be maintained as 
a reflection of the changing roles of men and women and because of the influence 
on occupational choice that parents have on children. 

X Reta n the Vocational Education Data System LEAs should continue to collect 
and report data on enrollments and outcomes by race and handicap and by sex 
within those groups Data is a critical i'"r\; r ent o' planning and evaluation 

9 Continue to require appropriate repn-^ntation of women and minorities on ad- 
visory councils 

10 Target more LEA funds on disadvantaged populations and economically de- 
pressed areas, especially urban areas, to reflect the fact that men and women and 
minority men and women, in depressed areas in the cities, have the greatest need 
for targeted job training 

The importance of the W7ft Vocatioral Education Amendments have not just been 
that they provided special programs for women Thp importance has been that they 
articulated sex-equity for men and women as a major policy goal in vocational edu- 
cation, and they laid out the kinds of programs and steps to implement this policy, 
including the funds of special initiatives to help disadvantaged women and to help 
these women, in particular, to enter non-traditional programs The regulations 
create the kind of initiatives that, in the long run, will make special programs for 
women unnecessary, as mainstream programs will eventually meet the needs of 
men and women for bias free vocational education 

Slow progress has and is being made To weaken the sex-equity focus of the 
Amendments at this time would severely undermine this work and present an injus- 
tice to men and women in need of vocational education and to employers trying to 
meet their demand for trained workers 
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Connecticut 

TOTAL ENROLLMENTS (9-12), REGIONAL VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, OCT. 1, 1380 



School 



Ansoma^Emmett aBnen RVTS 
Bndpport-fldlaftf-Hiwfts RVTS 
(tofcry-Haary mm rvts 
OMMten— R H. EKsRVTS . . 
Gf*fl— Sowttwfrri EKa T Grasso RVTS 
Hamdea — Eh MffMlaey RVTS . . 
Hartfc/fl-A I. Pmce RVTS . ... 

*g«-H . g Wfctt WVTS 
Uddtoowa — VW RVTS 
Hlfcftf— Piatt RVTS . . . 
New Bnta* -E- C. Good** RVTS . . 
imA— fane* RVTS 
StaRM-J t WnfhtRVTS 
TommteiMJwef Wofcott RVTS 
Wilrtyry~-W. ft Kaynor RVTS 
-Windham RVTS 

Total RVTS 



Male 


For* 


Total Pa 


cent female 


517 


54 


571 


95 


69? 


323 


1,015 


31 8 


701 


159 


860 


18 5 


364 


79 


443 


17 8 


695 


130 


735 


17 7 


524 


226 


750 


301 


478 


224 


tJL 




414 


23 


437 


53 


719 


118 


837 


150 


492 


154 


646 


238 


555 


210 


765 


27 4 


734 


157 


891 


176 


55* 


i34 


688 


195 


560 


202 


762 


26 5 


514 


153 


667 


229 


581 


144 


725 


19 9 


471 


31 


502 


67 


9,475 


2.521 


11,996 


210 



TOTAL EXPLORATORY ENROLLMENT (9TH GRADE), REGIONAL VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, OCT 

1 1981 



School 



Attoma— Eawdt O'Brien RVTS 
Bno^-BtfarMavew RVTS 
Oanbury— Henry Abbott RVTS 
Damebon— R M flfcRVTS. 
Grotan — Southeastern Ela T Grasso RVTS 
Hamoen— B Whitney RVTS. . 
Hartford — A, I, Prince RVTS 
Manchester— Howei Cheney RVTS 
Menoen-H C ffifcoxRVTS 
MnMetcwn-Vinai RVTS 
JWford — Piatt RVTS . 
New Britam-E. C, Gooowrn RVTS 
Morwitt— Norwich RVTS 
StamfonM M WnfhtRVTS 
Tomngton— Oliver Woteott RVTS 
Waterbury-W K Kaynor RVTS 
WkYimaiftic — Windham RVTS 

Total 



Male 


Female 


Total 


Percent female 


150 


15 


165 


10 


160 


110 


270 


41 


181 


44 


225 


20 


93 


27 


120 


23 


16? 


5? 


226 


26 


132 


73 


205 


36 


135 


73 


208 


36 


107 


8 


115 


7 


189 


30 


219 


14 


142 


37 


179 


21 


184 


80 


264 


30 


214 


62 


276 


22 


134 


36 


170 


21 


209 


36 


245 


15 


145 


35 


180 


19 


191 


61 


252 


24 


130 


20 


150 


13 


2.663 


806 


3469 


23 



ENROLLMENT COMPARISON, OCT 1, 1976 AND 1981— SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL AREAS— RVTS IN 

CONNECTICUT 



Occupational 
areas 


NwibM of 




19/6 










1981 






pwams 

1911 


female 


Male 


Total 


Percent 
female 


female 


Male 


Total 


Percent 
female 


Percent 
change 


Air-conAtioning 
Auto body 
Auto mechanics 
Beauty culture 
Carpentry 


5 
8 
17 
13 
17 


2 
8 
521 
4 


239 
249 
S24 
14 
866 


239 
251 
832 
535 
870 


08 
96 
97 
45 


8 

6 
21 
619 
27 


533 
264 
754 

11 

735 


541 
270 
775 
630 
762 


14 
20 
30 
98 0 
40 


+ 14 
+ 12 
420 

435 
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ENROLLMENT COMPARISON, OCT 1, 1976 AND 1981— SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL AREAS— RVTS IN 

CONNECTICUT— Continued 



Occupational 
areas 


Number of 
pf Of rams 
198! 


Female 


1976 

Male 


Total 


Pwc rt 
female 




Female 


Male 


1981 

■ 

Total 


Percent 


- - - 

Percent 

change 


Arcfiitic, 






















drafting 


4 


11 


116 


127 


9 


32 


7Q 


1 1 1 


M U 


f 20 0 


Machine 


















drafting 


17 


77 


461 


538 


14 


191 


510 


701 


27 0 


f 130 


Electrical 


17 


I 


887 


889 


2 


24 


/ 40 


Oct 


S U 


- 1 0 


Electronics 


17 


7 


752 


759 


9 


91 


717 


808 


110 


+ 100 


Fashion design 


5 


170 


1 


171 


99 


175 


1 


176 


99 0 


Food trades 


7 


73 


162 


235 


31 


155 


178 


333 


470 


+ 160 


Graphic arts 


8 


68 


264 


332 


29 


177 


173 


350 


510 


1-220 


Machine tool 


16 


17 


1234 


1.251 


1 


49 


1. 169 


1218 


40 


1-30 


Plumbing 


13 


1 


467 


468 


2 


9 


522 


531 


1 7 


+ 15 


Sheetmetal 


4 


1 


148 


149 


6 


21 


129 


150 


190 


+ 180 


Health 


4 


133 




133 


100 


148 


1 


149 


99 0 


-10 


Note The program 


Chosen lor 


compa'ison 


are those which enroll 


at least 


100 students 


which 


are ottered 


m at least 


4 schools 



Full Access and Rights to Education Coalition, 

Center for Public Advocacy Research, Inc , 

New York, N.Y., January II, 1982 

Representative Carl D Perkins 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education, Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, DC 
B*ar Representative Perkins- On behalf of the Full Access and Rights to Educa- 
tion (FARE) Coalition— a coalition of twenty five organizations in New York City 
concerned with the education of female youth— I am writing to offer evidence re- 
garding the need to sustain federal efforts to promote sex equity in vocational edu- 
cation programs. 

Enclosed please find information detailing the enrollments by sex for New York 
titys 21 vocational/technical high schools for the current and past two years. 
Though some progress has been made in desegregating formerly single-sex schools 
and programs, it is clear that overwhelming imbalances remain and that both 
young women and young men continue to be channeled into those schools offering 
courses traditional for their sex. As is indicated in the table provided, 17 of the 21 
schools currently have enrollments of 84 percent or more of one sex. 

It is also evident from past experience that without federal initiatives local school 
boards and state education agencies will not take the steps necessary to provide 
equal opportunities for their vocational education students. Legislation such as the 
1976 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act must be maintained in order to 
ensure that inequities such as those present in New York City's vocational schools 
do not persist. 
Sincerely, 

Tracy Huling. Chair 

Enclosures 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT BY SEX FOR NEW YORK CITY'S VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS 1 



Mali Female Tota» 



BRONX 



2.086 4 2,090 

99 8 02 100 

2.285 9 2,294 

99 6 4 100 
1.800 0 1,800 

100 0 100 

150 1.856 2,016 

7 4 92 6 100 
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Alfred I Smith 

1979- 80 
Percent 

1980- 81 
Percent 

1981- 82 
Percent 

Grace H Dodge 
1979-80 
Percent 




427 



STUDENT ENROLLMENT BY SEX FOR NEW YORK CITY'S VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS 

Continued 



1980- 81 
Percent 

1981- 8? 



JaneMdams 

1979- 80 
Percent 

1980- 81 



1981-8? 
Percent 
Samuel Gompers 

1979- 80 
Percent 

1980- 81 
Percent 

1981- 8? 
Percent 



Aiexanoer Hanvtton 

1979- 80 
Percent 

1980- 81 
Percent 

1981- 8? 
Percent 

Automotive 

1979- 80 
Percent 

1980- 81 
Percent 

1981- 8? 
far cent 

East New York 

1979- 80 
Percent 

1980- 91 
Percent 

1981- 8?. 
Percent 

Eh Whitney 

1979- 80 
Percent 

1980- 81 
Percent 

1981- 8? 
Percent 

George Westtnghouse 

1979- 80 
Percent 

1980- 8! 
Percent 

1981- 8? 
Percent 

WiHom E Grady 

1979- 80 
Percent 

1980- 81 
Percent 



BROOKLYN 



Fern* 



Total 



157 


1.803 


1.960 


80 


92 0 


100 


170 


1,801 


1.971 


86 


914 


100 


5 


1,499 


1,504 


3 


997 


100 


16 


1,610 


1,626 


10 


990 


100 


31 


1,604 


1.635 


19 


981 


100 


1,027 


14 


1.041 


98 7 


13 


100 


1.087 


40 


1.127 


965 


35 


100 


1,3?? 


74 


1.396 


94 7 


53 


100 



1 021 


111 


1 132 


902 


98 


100 


1,053 


112 


1.165 


904 


96 


100 


1.168 


131 


1,299 


89 9 


1C1 


100 


1.636 


1 


1,637 


999 


1 


100 


1,626 


3 


1.629 


998 


2 


100 


1,579 


1 


1,580 


999 


1 


100 


1.541 


40 


1581 


97 5 


25 


100 


1,337 


46 


1.383 


967 


33 


100 


1.429 


49 


U78 


96 7 


33 


100 


906 


1,441 


2.347 


38 6 


614 


100 


802 


1.435 


2,237 


35 9 


641 


100 


838 


1404 


2,242 


37 4 


62 6 


100 


2.026 


131 


2,157 


939 


61 


100 


1,959 


132 


2,091 


93 7 


63 


100 


1.821 


101 


1,922 


94 7 


53 


100 


1.978 


21 


2.005 


98 7 


13 


100 


1.803 


37 


1,840 


980 


20 


100 
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STUDENT ENROLLMENT BY SEX FOR NEW YORK CITY'S VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS >- 

Continued 





Male 


female 


Total 


1981-82 . 


1738 


34 


1772 


Percent 


981 


19 


100 


WMunt H Maxwell' 






1979-80 


11 


1702 


1713 


facent 


6 


994 


100 


1980-81 . 


20 


1691 


1711 


Percent 


12 


988 


100 


1981-82 


49 


1649 


1,698 


Percent 


29 


971 


100 



MANHATTAN 



Art and Design 

1979- 80 
Percent 

1980- 81 ... 
Percent 

1981- 82 . . 
Percent 



1979- 80 
Percent 

1980- 81 . 
Percent 

1981- 82 . 
Percent 

Fashion Industries 

1979- 80 
Percent 

1980- 81 
Percent 

1981- 82 
Percent . 

Mabel Dean Bacon 

1979- 80 
Percent 

1980- 81 
Percent 

1981- 82 . 
Percent 

Manhattan Vocational/Technical 

1979- 80 
Percent 

1980- 81 
Percent 

1981- 82 

New York School of Printing 

1979- 80 
Percent 

1980- 81 
ftrcent 

1981- 82 . 
Percent 



Action 

1979- 80 
ftrcent 

1980- 81.. 
Percent 

1981- 82 
Percent 



QUEENS 



1,327 
590 
1,462 
610 
1.380 
612 

1.190 
100 

1,028 
100 

1,062 
995 

177 
74 
171 
73 
228 
96 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 

1.421 
97 4 

1.237 
97 6 

1.240 
97 6 



923 
410 
933 
390 
874 
38 8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
5 

2.220 
92 6 

2,156 
92 7 

2.149 
904 

1.277 
100 

1,370 
100 

1.352 

999 

38 
26 
30 
24 
31 
24 



2,250 
100 

2,395 
100 

2,254 
100 

1,190 
100 

1,028 
100 

1,067 
100 

2,397 
100 

2,327 
100 

2,377 
100 

1,277 
100 

1,370 
100 

1.354 
100 

1,459 
100 

1,267 
100 

1,271 
100 



1,361 


455 


1,816 


74 9 


251 


100 


1.146 


534 


1.680 


682 


318 


100 


1.093 


552 


1,645 


66 4 


336 


100 


2,764 


26 


2790 


991 


9 


100 


2706 


32 


2738 


982 


12 


100 


2,667 


46 


2,713 


983 


17 


100 



9 
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STUDENT ENROLLMENT BY SEX FOR NEW YORK CITY'S VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS 

Continued 



Mate Fern* Total 



ftwns Vocational 

1979- 80 
Percent 

1980- 81 
Percent 

1981- 82 
Percent 

Thomas Edison 
1S79-80 
Percent 

1980- 81 
Percent 

1981- 82 
Percent 



STATEN ISUNO 



Ralph Mcfae* 

1979- 80 
Percent 

1980- 81 
Percent 

1981- 82 
Percent 

Total Enrollment 

I979 "£L. 24818 12,722 37,540 

66 1 339 100 

24,037 12,906 36,943 
65 1 34 9 100 

23.559 1 2,704 36,263 
650 350 100 



640 


669 


1,309 


489 


511 


100 


Dot 


Mo 


1,325 


SI S 
Jl 3 


#0.3 


100 


QCS 


JJC 


1,221 


CI C 
Jl J 


iff C 


100 


2,432 


4| 




983 


17 


100 


2,371 


59 


2,430 


976 


24 


100 


2,278 


60 


2,338 


97 4 


26 


100 


1,119 


237 


1,356 


825 


175 


100 


1,089 


231 


1,320 


825 


175 


100 


1,035 


195 


1,230 


841 


159 


100 



1980- 81 
Percent 

1981- 82 
Percent 



^^JtLT.'lS? ^i* 0 ?* Y «* Board of Education The* statists refer to seta** enrolments and do 
x flow* enrolments * ftw momdual occupation*! programs or classes within sctoob 

CHANGE IN NUMBER AND PERCENT OF UNDERREPRESENTED SEX Ui STUDENT ENROLLMENT FOR 
NEW YORK CITY'S VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS 



From 1979-80 From 1980-81 
to 1980-81 to 1981-82 



Bronx 

Alfred E Smith 
Female 
Percent 

Grace H Dodge 
Male 

Percent 
lane Addams 
Male 

Percent 
Samuel tampers 
Female 
Per cent 

Brooklyn 

Alexander Hamilton 
Female 
Percent 

Automotive 
female 
Percent 



5 -9 
2 -4 

7 13 

6 6 

il 15 

7 9 

26 34 

22 18 



1 19 

2 5 

2 -2 

1 1 
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CHANGE IN NUMBER AND PERCENT OF UNDERREPRESENTED SEX IN STUDENT ENROLLMENT FOR 
NEW YORK CITY'S VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS— Continued 



From 1979-80 From 1980-81 
to 1980-81 to 1981-82 



East New York. 

Female 6 3 

Percent 8 0 

Oil 



Male.. -104 36 

Percent . -27 15 

George Wtstinghouse 

Female 1 -31 

Percent 2 -10 

Wimam E Grady 

Female 10-3 
Percent 7 - 1 

WMtam H Maxwel 

Male . 9 29 

Percent 6 17 

Manhattan 

Art and Design 

Female 10-59 
Percent -20 -2 

Chelsea 

Female. 0 5 

Percent 0 5 

Fashion Industries 

Male. . -6 57 

Percent - 1 23 

Mabel Dean Bacon 

Male . 0 2 

Percent 0 1 

Manhattan Vocational/Technical 

Female -8 1 

Percent . -20 
New York School of Printing 

Female 79 18 

Percent 67 18 

Queens 
Aviation 

Female 6 M 

Percent 3 5 

Queens Vocational 

Male . 42 
Female -51 
Percent 26 0 

Thomas Edison 

Female 18 1 

Percent 7 2 

Staten Island 
Ralph McKee* 

Female • -6 -36 
Percent J) -16 

Total enrolments cu 

Female ,R 184 -202 

Percent '% 10 1 
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